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*+ + the good will of your trade 


With business turning its face to the 
future, the importance of sound values in 
building good will assumes increasing 
importance. ¢ ¢ SPUN-LO is a valuable 
aid to manufacturers in helping them 
produce merchandise of genuine worth 
and character—the kind that sells on 
a basis of value and creates lasting 
satisfaction on the part of retailers and 
consumers. @ @ It is this extra value—a 
priceless ingredient—that goes into every 
cone of SPUN-LO. And it builds good will 
today and increasing profitable volume 


in the days to come. Let’s talk it over. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORPORATION 
General Offices: 9801 Walford Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Plants: Cleveland, Ohio; Covington, Virginia 
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Editor: DoucLas G. Woo.r 


T THE start of a year 
in the ‘‘good old 
days,” textile manufactur- 
ers were interested prima- 
rily in the answer to one 
question: How is business 
going to be this year? If 
a fairly accurate answer 
was forthcoming, an equally accurate estimate 
of profits could be made. 

Today, that question is incidental. Even if 
the volume of textile business in 1932 could 
be forecast exactly, no prediction could be ven- 
tured as to financial progress. 

Before a predictable relationship between 
these two factors can be re-established, the in- 
dustry must first solve the problem of how to 
make a profit, irrespective of volume. 

It is of no avail to dwell upon the frustrated 
hopes of 1931. Nor will it help to set up new 
hopes based on expectations of “better busi- 
ness” in 1932. Any such prospect, in textiles, 
is extremely unlikely. The only “better busi- 
ness” that can be looked for—or rather worked 
for—is a more satisfactory profit on a volume 
somewhere close to that of 1931. 


o 


Toward that end, it seems to us, there are 
still two major lines of thought and action to 
be followed. 

One is to forget past glories. 

As a nation, we are proud of the fact that 
we have taken our medicine: that we have dis- 
carded dreams of 1929 for realities of 1932. 

In textile manufacture, however, there is a 
more difficult transition still to be achieved. 
There are no textile dreams of 1929. The 
industry’s golden era dates back to 1919. 
Those are the “dreams” that must be forgotten. 

No one—not even a stockholder—is inter- 
ested in the volume of goods produced, and 
the profits realized, in 1919. Everyone—and 
particularly a stockholder—is interested in the 


SHRINK 


and 


SELL 
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profits that can be made 
in 1932. 

The size of a mill, in it- 
self, has little bearing on 
this. In this issue, there is 
a story of a company 
which made profit on 300 
looms whereas before it 
had consistently taken a loss on 1,200 looms. 
We think of another mill which, during the last 
four years, has “shrunk” everything except net 
profits. Often, ability to turn out more goods 
merely means opportunity to take greater loss. 

The ‘“‘shrinkage’’ we have in mind, however, 
does not necessarily involve actual curtailment 
of plant. It may mean primarily a deflation of 
ideas, whereby the “plant” considered in all 
calculations is merely that part whose product 
can be sold. But whatever form it takes, the 
thought should be kept in mind that the goal is 
a profit—and that shrinkage is not a backward 
step if profits are inflated in inverse proportion. 


& 


The second line of thought and action is 
closely allied with the first. Prices are still de- 
termined largely by what mills can make—and 
unfortunately, in many cases, what they do 
make. Until prices are based on the cost of 
producing what can be sold, there can be little 
hope for profits generally. 

So back we come to the old obstacle. Many 
mills have hurdled it. The stories of just a 
few of them are told in the pages that follow. 
But the percentage of the whole is still small. 

Eventually, of course, the industry as a whole 
will make money. It is not ‘in the cards” that 
a basic necessity will be supplied permanently 
at a loss. But, we take it, the mills now in 
existence are not interested in what others may 
do some day; they naturally feel they have a 
right to participate now in a profitable business. 

If they are to exercise that right, the first 
move is: Shrink and Sell. 
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The Year 


in Textiles 
as Reflected in This Issue 


Last year’s Annual Review and Forecast Number dealt with 


principles. 
those principles. 


This year’s Number deals with the application of 


As we stated a year ago, the textile industry has laid the foun- 


dation for a stronger edifice. 
now largely up to individuals. 


The completion of the work is 
If they so reconstruct their own 


organizations as to make them economically sound parts of the 
structure as a whole, the future of the industry will be assured. 


The year 1931 was a disastrous one. 


few, if any, could have foreseen. 


It brought problems 
In textiles, despite increased 


volume of business, the year was marked by general demorali- 


zation. 


Nevertheless some firms made progress. 


How? 


In an effort to answer that question, the editors have devoted 


considerable space in this issue to 
by such companies. 


an analysis of the jobs done 


This marks the next logical step in a 


continuing editorial program which had its inception in our 
first “Editorial Inve;tory” published in January, 1930.—Editor. 


Statistical Picture 


Textile mill activity in 1931 was 5% 
above 1930, based on total fiber con- 
sumption. Wool and rayon showed 
Statistical position sound, 
but price situation demoralized. De- 
pression psychology in setting prices 
more than offset possible gains through 
production control. (page 80) 


7 - nee 
large gains. 
hy 


Dr. Haney’s Forecast 


Leit to itself business would lay 
basis for sustained recovery beginning 
the latter part of the year, in the 
opinion of Dr. Haney. Confidence is 

cessary. Textiles in general have 
been sliding down since July, but ele- 
ments of strength will lead to upswing 

fall with August as posstble bottom. 
Cotton, wool and silk analyzed indi- 


) 
} 


vidually page 6 


Oc / 





Employment Stabilization 


Concentration 


of textile industry in 
ies and seasonal markets 


ertain localit 
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make problem of employment stabiliza- 
tion particularly necessary. Must be 
approached on basis of individual manu- 
facturer. Only real hope lies in de- 
velopment of executive state of mind 
which will lead to assumption of obliga- 
tion to provide steady employment, 
states Dr. G. W. Taylor. (page 84) 


Fundamental Developments 


Cooperative accomplishments in 193] 
furnish brilliant contrast to unsatisfac- 
tory profits. Industry-wide merchandis- 
ing promotion a highlight. Successful 
conclusion of night work movement in 
cotton mills a feature. Individual 
action by product groups recommended 
for rendering coordination more effec- 
tive. (page 87 


New Outlets 


Photographs 





illustrate extent to 
which old fibers find new markets 
through development of attractive 


specialties. page &8 ) 





Individual Accomplishments 


Textile mills have made money 
face of trying conditions. Series 
“case-studies” analyzes jobs done }) 
certain representative companies. O1 
of major conclusions drawn by su 
mary of these examples is that int 
ligent merchandising has_ represent 
difference between failure and su 
cess. (pages 90 to 117) 


Wages and Strikes 


General textile wage lowered « 
average of 10%. Employer-employe: 
relations show improvement on bas 
of mutual understanding, but numb: 
of unfortunate strikes make blot on th: 
picture. (page 118) 


Britain’s Textile Tariff 


Ad valorem duty of 50% on all 
principal types of textile manufa 
tures virtually cuts off imports into 
England. American manufacturers wil! 
not suffer as greatly as German a1 
French exporters, but markets for such 
items as corset cloth and hosiery will 
be missed. (page 120) 


He’s in Again 
Jack Card crashes the gate with 
letter to the editor. ’Nuf sed. (page 121 


Cotton Goods 


Profitless selling must be corrected 
if persistent demand for cottons is to 
be capitalized, says George A. Sloan. 
Price recovery is the magic wand. 


page 122 ) 


Cotton Spinning 


Revolutionary ideas lacking in the 
cotton spinning this year, but many 
notable improvements were made to 
existing machines. Long drafting ap 
pears to be nucleus for future cotton 
machinery developments. (page 124) 


Cotton Weaving 


Important advances have been made 
in design of looms, but there is still 
great opportunity for improvement. 
Future looms will be faster and 
quieter. (page 125) 


Cotton Prospects 


Cotton trade looks forward with con- 
siderable optimism, tempered by caution 
dictated by record-breaking surplus 
Crop for 1932 estimated at 11,000,000 
bales and, with business recovery, sur- 
plus would be substantially reduced, 
leading to uptrend in price. (page 126 





Woolen Spinning 


Woolen spinners have been obliged 
to cheapen their yarns in order to meet 








the exceedingly low prices now prev- 
alent. As a result they have had to 
overcome many new problems in their 
tt 


(page 128) 


nical operations. 


Worsted Spinning 


[any worsted fabrics now enjoying 
popularity require yarns of high twist. 
Spinners are finding that the increase 
in turns per inch necessitates greater 

iformity in the product of each proc- 
(page 129) 


Wool Weaving 


While mechanical progress in the 
ol weaving industry remained at 
comparative standstill, changes in style 
kept designers on the alert to secure 


st. Smooth-faced fabrics expected to 
» favored in the spring. (page 130) 


Wool Trade 


Raw wool trade demonstrates old- 
fashioned virtue of asking fair price 
when demand is good. Sane selling 
makes generally profitable year, as con- 
trasted with fabric manufacturers who 

et demand, but, in doing so, muffed 

rofits. (page 131) 


Silk Throwing 


market conditions have 
reed silk throwsters to turn to 
echanical and chemical research for 
solution of their problems.  Be- 
ginning of a machine era in silk soak- 
g¢ is marked by introduction of new 
pes of equipment. Apparatus for 
termining nature, elongation, and 
eaking strength of raw silk has been 
eloped; and a new method for meas- 
ng evenness is in the metamorphic 


ge. (page 132) 


Recent 


Silk Weaving 


Replacement of obsolete machinery 
ith modern equipment particularly 
ecessary in the silk weaving industry, 
where many technical advances are 
ted. In many cases modernization 
is been accomplished by attaching im- 
rovements to old-type machinery. 
bhage 133) 


Rayon Production 


Domestic synthetic fiber production 
r 1931 estimated at 144,350,000 Ib.; 
irld production at 467,505,000 Ib. 
sumption in this country well above 
roduction. (page 134) 


tayon Manufacture 


\ significant development in syn- 
tic-fiber industry is commercial 
duction of cuprammonium rayon by 
new method which permits spinning, 
shing, drying, and twisting of the 
i in one continuous operation. Late 


Sure It Has a Theme 


FRONT cover may be decorative, or it may be thematic. 


In 


exceptional cases, it may be both. 
Believe it or not, the front cover of this Annual Review and Forecast 


Number has a theme. 
obvious fact. 


We didn’t intend to mention what, to us, was an 
But, after showing the layout to men “in the shop”— 


not only hard-boiled salesmen but members of our own editorial staff— 
we found that recognition of the theme was not as unanimous and 


instantaneous as might be desired. 
And the theme is too important to risk its being wasted. 


fact: merchandising. 


It is, in 


Now go on with the story from there.—Editor. 


(We are indebted to the Durene Association for supplying the knitted 
mesh fabric used in the photograph and to Cheney Bros. for the trans- 


parent velvet and the printed flat crepe. 


Photo by Ritasse.) 





last year a new entrant started manu- 
facture of acetate yarn by a modified 
method. While the  spool-spinning 
method still gains favor in viscose 
manufacture, simplification of the pot- 
spinning method has also taken place. 
(page 136) 


Rayon Finishing 


Problems engendered by the increased 
use of staple fiber and rayon waste have 
been solved satisfactorily. Steps now 
being taken to curb weighting of 
knitted rayon underwear fabrics give 
promise that practice will be abandoned. 
Refinements have been made in methods 
for processing acetate lining fabrics, 
treating rayon crepes, and dyeing yarn 
in skein and package form. (page 136) 


Knitting 

Good deal of inventive genius ap- 
plied in the knitting machinery field 
last year. Dictates of fashion have 
been instrumental in stimulating activity 
in this phase of the industry. Review 
covers new developments in _ full- 
fashioned hosiery, and in flat, circular 
and warp outerwear and underwear. 
(page 138) 


Machinery Sales 


Dollar volume of sales of textile 
equipment in 1931 estimated at approxi- 
mately 15% below 1930, which in turn 
was about 334% below 1929. Manu- 
facturers not optimistic for 1932; best 
average prediction is volume about on 


par with last year. (page 140) 


Machinery Developments 


Stimulated by necessity for building 
machinery for replacement rather than 
expansion, equipment builders continued 
to introduce many new and improved 
machines during 1931. The effect, con- 
trary to what might be expected at first 
thought, is likely to be a solution to 
the problem of textile overproduction. 
(page 142) 
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Power and Engineering 


Higher efficiency in operation of 
power plants follows metered combus- 
tion control. At same time, lower 
manufacturing costs result from em- 
ployment of byproduct steam, use of 
heat exchangers, and recovery and 
utilization of waste heat. Developments 
in engineering include acceptance of 
fusion-welded boiler drums, application 
of mercury-vapor vacuum tube, and 
growing use of stainless steel in textile 
machinery. (page 146) 


Wet Processing 


Steady progress in substituting sci- 
entific procedure for empirical practice 
spells doom of rule-of-thumb methods in 
bleaching, dyeing, finishing, and other 
textile processes. Preshrinking of cot- 
ton fabrics and continuous carbonizing 
of wool goods still gain favor. Other 
developments. Fundamental and applied 
research continues unabated (page 148) 


Mill Modernization 


Modernization of existing buildings 
rather than construction of new plants 
is indicated. Replacement of obsolete 
with up-to-date machinery, reorganiza- 
tion of mill to give straight-line flow 
of work, and adjustment of load on 
power plant are factors receiving at- 
tention. Engineers decry haphazard 
modernization program. (page 151) 


Market Reviews and Forecasts 


Analyses of outstanding developments 
and trends in individual textile markets 
during 1931, with bearing on 1932. 
Record crop and lowest price since 1898 
feature cotton market. Surplus carries 
problems into 1932. Prices so awful in 
goods market that the reaction should 
lead to some sanity. Raw wool presents 
refreshing picture. Japanese situation 
complicates silk outlook. Rigid economy 
indicated for rayon producers. Knit 
outlook mixed. Dyestuffs go smoothly. 
Textile stocks drop. (Begins page 159) 
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Profitless Prices 


a Blot on Otherwise 


Improved 
‘Textile 
Statistical 
Picture 


ITH the general level of textile activity 5% 

higher in 1931 than in 1930, on the basis of fiber 

consumption, it is apparent that the industry 
sneaked around the corner about a year ago last Septem- 
ber, with few noticing the phenomenon. As _ cotton 
dominates total fiber consumption the actual betterment 
was greater than 5%, when due weight is given to the 
20% increase in wool consumption and the 47% gain 
in rayon usage. While still about 19% below 1929, past 
figures show 1931 not much below normal. 

Wool made the most spectacular advance in consump- 
tion of the older textile fibers. For the entire year 
1931, consumption was 513,743,129 grease Ib., as against 
430,103,818 in 1930. If it were not for.the fact that 
the carpet industry continued dull the increase would 
have been even more sensational, since the worsted busi- 
ness enjoyed the best demand since the post-war boom. 

The increase in cotton consumption was not spectacu- 
lar, amounting to only 23,000 bales for the twelve months, 
but from the way most people talk about 1931 any com- 
modity which showed an advance deserves a few medals. 
Silk did so comparatively well in 1930 that it is no sur- 
prise to find that 1931 barely exceeded the previous year’s 
total. Rayon consumption is estimated to have im- 
proved 47% 


Cotton Goods Prices Discouraging 


When statistics for cotton goods production, unfilled 
orders and stocks are examined, 1931 looks good. When 
the price chart is examined, however, it looks bad. 
Stocks dropped from 363,962,000 yd. to 290,248,000, 
and unfilled orders rose from 288,956,000 yd. to 322,- 
039,000, but the spread between spot cotton and 64x60, 
5.35, 384 in. print cloth, on a poundage basis, was ap- 
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proximately 18c. at the beginning of the year and 11.5. 
at the end. The only possible explanation is failure 1) 
take advantage of the situation and demand fair pric 

About the only bright spot occurred in the sprii 
when a decline of stocks since the first of the ye: 
amounting to 90,000,000 sq.yd. led to an increase in 
manufacturing margin. After that, however, manufa 
turers seemed to become immersed in depression ps) 
chology and forgot that it was possible to sell at a profi 

Any satisfaction which can be gained from the stoc\ 
situation is dispersed by price considerations. It is diff: 
cult to realize that new orders for 1931, as reported by 
the Association of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, were 116,517,000 yd. more than 1930, that produc 
tion was 35,291,000 yd. less, and that prices were sv 
much worse. There is hope, however, in the fact that 
the latter part of the year showed a strong movement 
towards further curtailment. The lesson of 1931 seenis 
to be that when the general feeling of bad business is in 
the air, curtailment must be far more drastic than woul: 
ordinarily be effective. 

Carded varn figures offer pleasanter reading. On 
Jan. 7, 1931, the spread between spot cotton and 
20s-2 K.P. warps was 11.25c. On Dec. 29, it was 9.45c., 
a decidedly better showing than that made in print cloths. 

sy and large, the industry stuck to curtailment and 
realized some, though not ‘all, of the benefits. Stocks 
declined from 13,531,000 Ib. at the beginning of the year 
to 9,832,000 Ib. at the end of November. Curtailment 
was more effective in the early part of the year and un- 
filled orders rose, only to fall later so that the total at 
the end of October was 6,000.000 less than at the be- 
ginning of the year. The ratio of stocks to unfilled 
orders, however, was better, being 1 :3.3 against 1:3. 


Wool Very Active 


Combs and worsted spindles operated in mid-summer 
at the highest rate of capacity since the post-war infla- 
tion; the demand for domestic wool was the greatest in 
many years; wool dealers found 1931 largely profitable. 
With the best opportunity to make money in a long time 
it must be admitted that worsted manufacturers, by and 
large, muffed the chance. Although there were many 
complaints about the woolen business the fact is that 
woolen spindles operated at 58% of capacity for the first 
eleven months of 1931, against an average of 56% for 
1930. The demand for wool in women’s wear was good. 

Viewing the charts for the woolen and worsted indus- 
try the most obvious conclusion is that manufacturers did 
not sense the demand soon enough to take advantage of 
it. Orders were taken at the same, or lower, prices than 
had prevailed when business was slack. By the time the 
mills realized that conditions were really excellent, the 
abnormal demand had already begun to slack off. Once 
again the trade seemed to sense the situation too late, 
with the result that enough mills continued to run heavy 
schedules to pile up stocks which contributed to the 
price demoralization of the fall. 

Since the demise of the Wool Institute there has been 
a total lack of statistics on woolen and worsted cloth 
orders and production, and this is a contributing factor 
in the failure of the industry to sense market trends 
examination of the mills which made a profit in 1931 
reveals that clever merchandising was the greatest factor 
The average manufacturer's “hunches,” however, are not 
accurate enough to make up for the lack of current, 
enlightening statistics. 

Fortunately, the latter part of a fair 


the year saw 
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Four-year consumption curves of major textile fibers 


portion of the “grief” cleaned up and it is to be hoped 
that the same spirit which put ‘National Wool Week” 
across will lead to sounder merchandising. 


Silk Has Jumpy Year 


Deliveries of raw silk averaged over 49,500 bales for 
the individual months of 1931 as against an average of 
18,000 for 1930. With the exception of 1929, when the 
average was 51,000, the 1931 showing was the best on 
record. Abandonment of the gold standard by Japan on 
Dec. 13 forced all prices on the futures exchange below 
$2, the lowest level in history, but trading was small until 
the demoralized condition was righted and it was not long 
before prices started to climb. 

Silk fabrics had a hectic time the first half of the 
vear, but some sense was injected into the situation dur- 
ng the fall and curtailment met with moderate success in 
the line of firmer prices. At the end of the year some of 
the evils of overproduction and design piracy had been 

ited, but much hard work remains. 

Due to the varying number reporting, the statistics on 
ilk machinery activity are difficult to analyze. The 

cures show an average operation of spindles of 52% for 
e first eleven months, against a 63% average for 1930, 
it as deliveries showed no such drop it is apparent that 
rcentage of operation figures give a distorted picture. 


Good Rayon Demand 


Rayon met with record-breaking demand in 1931. 
nce again, however, the profit situation was not satis- 
ctory. It is none the less a great pleasure to report that 
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the cut-throat competition, which marked 1930 and the 
early part of 1931, has largely disappeared. As noted 
elsewhere in this issue, the estimate of TEXTILE WorLD 
places 1931 domestic consumption of rayon at 154,- 
350,000 Ib. 

The hosiery industry is not out of the woods, but 
progress has been made in cutting stocks. The dizzy 
variation of prices makes infinite caution necessary. 

By contrast, the knit underwear group presents a satis- 
factory picture. Perhaps because manufacturers in this 
line have been so seriously threatened they have made a 
real effort to produce new lines and keep inventories at 
a reasonable level. Demand held at about the same figure 
that has prevailed for several years, but production was 
held down and stocks were 1,226,000 doz. garments on 
Oct. 31, against an average of 1,577,000 during 1930. 
Cooperation paid dividends to the knit underwear group. 

An Old Conclusion 

There are relatively few flaws in the textile statistical 
picture. Production has been largely held within bounds 
and stocks are not excessive. Demand, during 1931, was 
not much below normal. Compared with other lines 
of business, textiles fared well. The large bird in the 
ointment is a price level which does not produce profits 
for the majority. All that seems needed is a consolida- 
tion of the gains which have been made and a realiza- 
tion that the need for curtailment is ever present, but 
that curtailment is not an end in itself. It is merely a 
means to secure adequate prices—and adequate prices 
do not fall as the gentle rain ; they must be demanded. 
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Wholesale Dry Goods Sales—Adjusted for seasonal va- 
riation; 1922-1926 average = 100; (Federal Reserve 
Boai d) Dep’t Store Sales—Adjusted for seasonal variation 
and long-time trend; (Federal Reserve Board index which 
allows for revised seasonal and number of days used from 
Oct., 1929, on) Composite Value of Textile Manufacturers 
(Estimate d)- —Weighted composite of cotton, wool, and siik 
machinery activity adjusted jor seasonal variation ‘and price 
levels (N. Y. University, Bureau of Business Research). 


Return of Confidence 


Is a Necessary 


Prelude to 


Recovery 


By Dr. Lewis H. Haney 
Director, New York University 
Burcau of Business Research 


Ii immediate outlook for business in general is 

utterly uncertain, chiefly because of continued 

attempts to adopt artificial relief measures and 
stimuli. When business is left alone, one can figure 
things out fairly well. In due course, values and prices 
become so generally attractive and the urge to make money 
hecomes so effective that expansion in business develops 
in a sound way. When, however, everyone is made to 
think that business recovery depends upon various credit- 
engineering feats, the situation becomes disturbed and 
economic forces are perverted. 

Experiments with inflation or other panaceas may not 
succeed in taking effect. If they do become effective, 
they might bring only temporary and illusory recovery. 
Inflation might become effective, and, could it be checked 
in due time, might speed recovery if it were adopted at 
the exact bottom of the cycle. Even so, it would be a 
dangerous experiment and amount to a mere gamble as 
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to the time for natural recovery. At present, that tin 
does not appear to have been reached. At least, it 
highly uncertain, as is indicated by the fact that mary 
sound economists are unable to hazard a guess as to tiie 
exact outlook for the year 1932. 

My opinion is that, left alone, business would begin 
to make a sustained recovery by the end of this year, 
This would seem most probable after the uncertaintics 
attending the coming political campaigns had been re- 
moved. Some seasonal response to the usual quickenitig 
forces of the spring is to be expected, though we may 
doubt if this will amount to the full normal gain. Ex- 
treme dullness seems probable throughout most of t 
summer. 

Without inflation, it is my opinion that so much liqui- 
dation and deflation has been accomplished that befor: 
the end of 1932 the basis would be laid for a sound re 
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TEXTILE PRICE LAVELS 
Chart shows how chief textile fibers compare (1) with 
the general level of commodity prices and (2) with each 
other. The 100 = average of all commodity prices, and 
fibers are normally priced when near the general level 
The several fiber price curves are so placed that normally 
they should be close together. 


covery,—one that would proceed from a basis of equi 
librium and could, therefore, be sustained. 


Favorable Factors 


Klements tending toward improvement follow : 

In the first place, there has been a thorough liquidation 
of public interest in the stock market and in speculative 
credit as measured by brokers’ loans. People are through 
with gambling and are ready to get back to business. ‘Thritt 
and saving are again in the saddle. 

In the second place, production in many industries has 
been well curtailed and has been curtailed for a long while, 
so that stocks of manufactured goods with few exceptions 
have been materially reduced. 

In the third place, the commodity price structure is in a 
sounder position and many raw materials are probably below 
their normal price levels—certainly below cost of produc- 
tion. This has been an essential readjustment resulting from 
post-war deflation of credit. 

In the fourth place, the money wages of laborers are at 
least partly deflated, and perhaps completely so in the cas 
of many unorganized laborers. As in the case of com 
modities, the price of labor must probably be reduced to 
level which will make it possible to furnish profitable 
employment to more laborers. (This need not reduce the 
average standard of living.) 

Finally, in the fifth place, it should be emphasized that 
the capital value of industrial plant and equipment, improved 
real estate, and farm land, has been considerably deflated. 
The process is not complete in all cases, but already we 
hear of plants, properties and farm land being taken over 
at reduced prices so the new operator can make a profit. 


The industries of the nation are passing through a 
sort of receivership process in the course of which econo- 
mies will be adopted, efficiency increased, and a sound 
basis of capital value be established, thus allowing the 
resumption of activity at a profit, despite lower prices 
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se developments are the normal way out of a business 
depression,—the way to get back to normal business. 


Unfavorable Factors 


lore specifically, the existing condition is subject to 
- following limitations : 


irst, credit in general is not on a sound basis, and doubts 
even exist as to the future stability of the value of the 
dollar. All this is expressed by the common talk about 
king of confidence.” Too much Government credit is 
ng put out in the shape of bond issues and loans to 
mers and others. The Government’s budget is not even 
alanced, and the fluctuations in Government bond prices 
ndicate the existence of an unfortunate speculative element 
n their value. The Federal Reserve system is not in as 
easy a position as some maintain. It will probably have to 
provide the market for large Government bond issues. The 
volume of loans to the member banks is already great. 
here is some reason to mention the possibility of con- 
siderable gold withdrawals on the part of foreign interests. 
Nor are the member banks in a liquid condition. Their 
security loans, though largely reduced, are still abnormally 
great and are certainly not in a desirable position as to 
liquidity. And back of all lies the fact that too many people 
are still in debt or are carrying large paper losses. 
[In the second place, a good many commodity prices are 
still poorly adjusted and out of line as judged by their usual 
lation with commodity price averages. 
In the third place, wage rates of some organized groups 
§ labor do not appear to have been sufficiently readjusted 
enable employers to show the minimum necessary net 


earnings. 


[In the fourth place, much financial reorganization and 
recapitalization remains to be carried out. 
Finally, foreign trade is out of gear, and fluctuating 
xchange rates (notably sterling exchange) tend to paralyze 
international dealings. 
Some or all of these maladjustments will probably have 
ty undergo further correction before a normal recovery 
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WOOL MILL MARGINS AND ACTIVITY 
Wool Manufacturers’ Margins—Average of replacement 
margins; Wool Machinery Activity—Composite of loom 
ind spindle activity, adjusted for seasonal variation; 

Average 1923-1927 = 100 for both indezes. 


business can occur. If this be true, it would mean 
me months of further liquidation. 


General Textile Outlook 


lt has long been pointed out by the TextTiLe Wortp 
\nalyst that the textile industries move in a cycle of 
eir own which has a period of approximately two years. 
r example, the recent “‘peaks’’ in the composite index 
textile manufacturing activity came in 1927 (August), 
"9 (May), and 1931 (July). Now we find the textile 
lustries as a whole in a declining phase of their cycle. 
roadly speaking, these industries have been reactionary 
‘e July last year. In November, the composite index 
machinery activity stood at the lowest point since 
cust, 1930. 
Precedent now suggests some further recession in 
ile manufacturing. In the past, such recessions have 
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GENERAL COTTON BAROMETER 


Consumption—Average daily adjusted for seasonal va- 


riation, three-month moving average: Manufacturers’ Mar- 
gin—Average of replacement margins; Average Monthly 
Available—Net domestic available for crop year adjusted 


for seasonal variation. 1921-1926 = 100 for all indexes 
often lasted: about 13 months,—say from 11 to 15 
months. In the present instance, therefore, there seems 


to be little hope, insofar as precedent is concerned, that 
sustained recovery will come before next fall. The 
bottom might be expected about August. 

We may also note that the trend of the estimated total 
value of all cotton, wool, and silk textiles produced (that 
is, production * price) has been downward since last 
July. This indicates that production has not been cur- 
tailed sufficiently to restore price strength. 

But, rough as such measurements must be, they do in- 
dicate that a stronger position is being gradually estab- 
lished. The value of textile production is low in com- 
parison with wholesale dry goods sales. In their turn, 
wholesale dry goods sales are low in comparison with 
department store sales. A condition is thus developing 
which should provide a market for increased textile pro- 
duction at better prices. 

There is reason to believe that, once consumer purchas 
ing power begins to pick up and retail trade to increase, 
there will be a sharp expansion in the dry goods trades 
and in textile production and value. 


Cotton 


The supply situation in raw cotton is easy as the new 
year begins, while consumption is subnormal. The world 
visible supply of all grades of cotton and the world visible 
supply of American at the end of 1931 were the largest 
on record. 

The season’s “disappearance” to the end of 1931, was 
larger than that of a year ago. (Continued on page 86) 
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RAW SILK STOCKS AND MACHINERY 
ACTIVITY 


Stocks—N. Y. and Yokohama, adjusted for seasonal va- 

riation, three month moving average; N. Y. Stocks, Silk 

Association; Yokohama Stocks, H. L. Gwalter € Co. 

Machinery Activity—Composite of spindles and looms ad- 

justed for seasonal variation, Silk Association. Average, 
1923-1927 100 for both indezes. 
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Professional Attitude 


Needed in Business 


to Effect 
kmployment 
Stabilization 


Y 7 r 
By Dr. George W. Taylor 
Iharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania 


HERE are histrionic advantages in saying boldly 

that American rugged individualism will point the 

way out of present industrial difficulties. Even the 

most resourceful of the rugged individualists, however, 

are finding themselves unconvincing as they frame replies 

to the insistent query: Why are there no jobs? In the 

midst of the third winter of unemployment we may ex- 

pect a close scrutiny of those achievements of competitive 

industry that point toward employment stability. This 

interest will be general, but it will very likely have legis- 
lative objectives also. 

It is evident that most manufacturers are concerned 
with policies that they hope will lead each business to 
profitable operation; it is also evident that they hardly 
recognize the task of employment stabilization as a func- 
tion of management. There are few industrialists, in 
deed, who assume the obligations that were undertaken 
by the German manufacturer, August Thyssen. He 
placed himself in the position of a “weary Titan sum 
moned by Providence to sustain 5,000 homes.” Although 
such an attitude might be denounced as paternalistic, it 
does not represent the evasion of social responsibilities 
that can be so respectably accomplished under the cloak 
of rugged individualism. 

In the textile industries one sees evidences that the 
objective of stabilizing employment is relatively unim- 
portant in the determination of general business policy. 
To be sure, such policies as manufacturing only against 
orders appear to be necessary in order to decrease stocks 
on hand. ‘There is considerable justification for this 
method of manufacturing; particularly in industries of 
stvled products. The fact that surplus equipment and 
surplus workers have been allowed to develop in most 
industries now makes it almost imperative to match 
hand-to-mouth buying of styled products with their hand- 
to-mouth manufacturing. Naturally, the result in many 
industries has been seasonal operation that is increasing 


in intensitv. The consequent insecurity of employment 
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is a condition that has important, if somewhat differen, 
implications than is embodied in the unemployment in- 
stability problem itself. 

-articularly in the textile industries have unemployed 
machines led to the development of styles, fads and 
fancies. The relation of idle machines to the creati 
of new styles is a factor that is seldom recognized 
the study of style trends. While certain styles m: 
actually increase consumer demand, the surge of nx 
styles into many industries makes employment stabiliz 
tion a more difficult problem than ever. It is significant 
that the process of manufacturing against order and t! 
development of new styles are seldom related to thy 
employment instability situation. 


Stabilization is Employer’s Responsibility 


All of which conveys the idea that management ger- 
erally is not conscious of the fact that at least certain 
aspects of employment stabilization are a part of the 
social responsibilities of the employer. In so many plants, 
unquestioned reverence is given to certain sacred cows 
—and sacred calves. Of major importance is the holli 
ness of the 10% profit, or more, which demands that 
wage rates be cut, and conditions be changed in order 
to make certain the contemplated profit. Proper reserves 
for depreciation on machinery are held to be necessary, 
although the provision of reserves for depreciation on 
men is not generally considered as a claim on industry. 
And yet, certain managements probably deserve no profit 
at all because they perform their tasks badly. Business 
policies have been developed with little or no idea of 
stabilizing employment, but with a view to securing the 
profit considered as the right of ownership. 

In the year of depression 1932, one begins to under- 
stand the elements of Thyssen’s idea—that industrial 
ownership and management is not a key to privileges 
and a claim to profits. Rather it represents a trust and 
a heavy obligation to provide employment as well as 
to produce goods. 

Obviously the obligation of management to employees 
is not keenly felt in times like the present when the bar- 
gaining advantages of management in making the labor 
contract are so pronounced. Labor is still purchased by 
many manufacturers as though it were a commodity. 
This, despite the protestation of the Clayton Act, and 
in forgetfulness of the dictum of economists that labor 
is not a commodity. It has been written that when bricks 
are purchased it is immaterial whether they are used in 
making a palace or a sewer, but the status of labor 
is an important element of the labor bargain. So 
long as the purchase of labor is viewed in the same light 
as the buying of material, it will be impossible to hope 
that continuity of employment will be made a major 
purpose or by-product of industry. 

The foregoing is by no means a complete explanation 
of the state of mind of American industrialists that 
makes it difficult to progress in the stabilization of em- 
ployment opportunities. Moreover, it must be stated 
that there are companies in the United States operated 
on the basis that a worker’s right to work is a claim on 
the industrial return that has preference over interest on 
capital. There are certainly companies motivated by the 
idea that when employees invest their lives in a business 
they are entitled to as much security as investors who 
place savings in the business. Pioneering concerns have 
been pointed to with pride for many years. The Denn 
son Mfg. Co., Leeds & Northrup, the Procter & Gambl 
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Cc, the General Electric Co., and 
rs have all engaged in formu- 
ng plans recognizing the rights 
the employee to economic 
urity. 
lhere are other companies that 

have achieved similar policies, but 
vy represent a small percentage 

i the total number of American 
ints. Regardless of one’s feel- 
»s toward unemployment in- 

surance, it is significant that only 
approximately 35 companies in the 
United States have voluntarily in- 
stituted their own systems of re- 
serves against unemployment. And 
of this group, 14 concerns are 
located in Rochester, where the 
Rochester Unemployment Benefit 
Plan is apparently to become ef- 
fective in 1933. Only a very few 
additional unemployment insurance 
plans have been developed by co- 
operative effort of unions and 
manufacturers, 


Few Textile Examples 


lhe textile industries can boast 
of few efforts that signify the 
assumption by management of 
mployment stabilization responsi- 
ilities. The one effort in the tex- 
tile field that has received most 
general attention was that made 
by the Dutchess Bleachery. But, 
the thousands of textile workers 
work, in general, without any as- 
surances of employment that have 
heen made voluntarily either by the 
provision of reserve funds or by 
ntra-company production stabili- 
tion programs. ‘To be sure, in- 
vidual textile companies encoun- 
difficulties in this direction 
nce their market is so highly 
mpetitive. On the other hand, 
le need for employment stabiliza 
tion in textiles is of particular im- 
rtance. This results from the 
egree of geographical specializa- 
m and the consequent de- 
endence of whole communities 
pon textile production. The 
lustrial advantages of the spe- 
alized center embody a peculiar 
sponsibility for the textile manu- 
cturer to consider his employ- 
ent stabilization responsibility. 
judging by the efforts expended 
individual concerns in general, 
e can risk the generalization that 
stabilization of employment 
t can be undertaken by industry 
task that still lies largely 
id. We have come to recognize, 
vever, that unemployment rep- 
ents a diverse problem requiring 








Hollander & Feldman 


Dr. Taylor says: 


“It is evident that most 
manufacturers hardly rec- 
ognize the task of em- 
ployment stabilization as 
a function of manage- 


ment .<« 
oa 


“Industrial ownership 
represents a trust and a 
heavy obligation to pro- 
vide employment as well 


as to produce goods . . . 
* 

‘Any plan developed in 
the United States must 
take into account the fact 
that, at least for a time. 
contraction must _ be 


planned .. . 
* 


“The only real hope of 
voluntary results from 
within industry lies in the 
possibility of developing 
an executive state of mind, 
that will lead to the as- 
sumption of social obliga- 
tions, particularly of the 
obligation to provide 


steady employment .. . 


attentions of various kinds. The 
approach to meeting so-called 
technological unemployment must 
be different from that utilized in 
minimizing seasonal unemploy- 
ment. The irregularity arising 
from cyclical factors is quite dif- 
ferent from the adjustments neces- 
sary in progressing against lack of 
regular employment due to the 
declining trend of an industry. No 
longer can unemployment be con- 
sidered as a single problem; it em- 
bodies a host of varied and dif- 
ferent problems with personal, 
political, and economic aspects. 
Present inquirers are asking 
whether or not they can be met to 
any notable extent by individualis- 
tic competitive efforts. Those 
who see little hope from such ef- 
forts are advancing plans for 
America. 


Complications in Planning 


Advanced planning of public 
works has, for years, been dis- 
cussed as a means of meeting 
cyclical instability. But construc- 
tion of public works has not yet 
been adapted to stabilization of 
employment. Some commercial 
concerns have taken on side lines 
in order to level their production 
curve. In some instances this has 
led to adverse results in the in- 
dustry manufacturing the side line 
as its main product. Some com- 
panies have apparently secured re- 
sults in meeting instability by fore- 
casting of future trends. The 
planners insist that too little has 
been accomplished by _ present 
methods. They state that if the 
problem of instability of employ- 
ment is complex and confusing, al- 
most every instance of the existence 
of the problem is typified by a sur- 
prising indifference of manage- 
ment. It is stated that the em- 
ployer confuses excuses with 
causes and has taken few con- 
structive steps toward insurance 
against both “dole” and govern- 
ment interference in business. 

And so, the planners are talking 
of planning as a means of stabiliz- 
ing industry and unemployment. 
Planning implies coercion. It 
means the placing of restrictions 
upon the activities of the competi- 
tive system. The most enthusias- 
tic planners might well bear in 
mind that the much publicized Five 
Year Plan, which is frequently the 
model, is operating in a country 
that 1s expanding its capacities and 
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where the freedom of consumer choice is definitely lim- 
ited. Any plan developed for the United States must 
take into account the fact that, at least for a time, con- 
traction must be planned. Also that the freedom of 
consumer’s choice may lead to complications in planning. 
Planning of industry would be a difficult task in the 
United States, where the consumer’s privilege of choice 
would necessitate the planning of the production of goods 
of confusing specifications. For instance, it would be 
necessary to plan not only for the production of a cer- 
tain number of pairs of women’s hosiery, but also to 
determine the output of size 104, 5-thread, 45-gauge, 
picot, lace welt, French heel stockings, as well as hosiery 
of innumerable other specifications. It is quite possible 
that successful planning may be accomplished only by 
means of a general standardization of products. At any 
event, it does seem that any comprehensive system of 
industrial planning is many years off for this country. 
The aim of the present article has been to emphasize 
the fact that industrial management has not accepted as 
its own the task of employment stabilization. This seems 
true despite certain managerial insistence that the prob- 
lem of employment stabilization is a task of Sais: 
Such insistence has developed recently as a result of 
demands for compulsory unemployment insurance. Be 
cause of managerial neglect there have been and there 
will be developed, many plans and legislative enactments 


designed to make industry meet its social obligation. 
There seems to be, however, little likelihood that such 


plans will quickly be made effective. And, meanwhile 
employment retains its instability. 
The only real hope of voluntary results from within 


industry lies in the possibility of developing an executive 


¢ 





attitude of mind, that will lead to the assumption 9f 
social obligations, particularly of the obligation to pro- 
vide steady employment. The exact methods of stab |i- 
zation for each industry and business will develop, once 
the proper attitude of mind has been attained. One must 
hope for a change of executive attitudes unless one is 
inclined to believe that there will occur, in the United 
States, a revolutionary change in the ownership and c¢ 
trol of industry. Or unless one sees the possibility > { 
help from legislative acts that can be made effective irre- 
spective of the temper of business executives. 

The recognition of social obligations is clearly an at 
tribute of the professions. And yet the existing profes- 
sions have developed from humble beginnings. It is a 
far cry from the present medical profession to the earlier 
witch-doctor, and even now one may meet a medical 
man who learned his trade by being apprenticed to a 
general practitioner. Trial by jousting was the earlier 
expression of the law-maker. Perhaps business, on its 
road to professional status, has barely developed beyond 
the pow-wow stage; perhaps it is gradually developing 
to professional status. The pioneer companies that have 
assumed social obligations are possibly the leaders in 
this evolution. 

It provides cold comfort to point to relief from em 
ployment instability from the development of the profes- 
sional attitude in business. However, such slowly 
cured comfort appears to be one way in which the United 
States will meet its important industrial problem. This 
“way out” will be prodded along by compulsory duties 
imposed by the law-maker. The vigor with which such 
legislative force is applied will depend upon the rapidity 
with which the professional idea of business develops 


Se- 





Return of Confidence the Prelude to Recovery 


(Continued from page 83) Using as a base the aver- 
age percentage that the first five months’ disappearance is 
of the total disappearance for the season, my preliminary 
estimate of the total disappearance of American cotton 
for the season ending July 31, 1932, is about 12,700,000 
bales. But this would mean a domestic carryover of 
10,600,000 bales, against 6,400,000 bales at the end of 
last season. Furthermore, the replacement margins of 
cotton manufacturers are at their post-war lows, and 
domestic consumption has been declining. (Consequently, 
the above estimate of disappearance may be too large.) 
Finally, it looks as though the cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry is on the downgrade of a two-year textile cycle. 

Sarring an inflationary spurt the price of cotton is 
likely to remain depressed during early 1932, and, as 
business recovery is not in sight and an adequate reduc- 
tion in acreage is doubtful, new lows are still possible. 

Silk 

The year 1932 begins with a large discrepancy between 
domestic consumption and the total stocks of raw silk 
in the United States and Japan. In the latter part of 
1931, silk stocks averaged the highest for any fourth 
quarter, ass were increasing, while activity was declining. 
Kaw silk prices were actually weak, and the 
plunge of ‘the ven intensified the decline. 

Demand and supply of raw silk are going to be brought 
more normal adjustment only through curtailed 
production in Japan and well-sustained domestic 
sumption. The first half 


downward 


mtoa 


con- 
of the year 1S likely to be one 
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of low silk prices, with irregular movements caused by 
the erratic fluctuations in yen exchange. 


Wool 


The supply of raw wool is easy and consumption is 
probably declining. ‘The price declined steadily through- 
out most of 1931 and reached a new post-war low at the 
end of the year. Nor does the outlook for 1932 indicate 
any immediate reversal of the broad down trend in the 
prices of raw wool and its manufactures. 

It is probable, however, that the wool manufacturing 
industry will complete the downward readjustment of 
the two-year cycle which culminated in the summer of 
1931. App parently a long period of curtailment is 
needed, at present demand levels, before the current 
replacement margins of wool manufacturers become sat- 
isfactory enough to encourage expansion of activity on 
a profitable basis. This is unlikely before the middle of 
1932 at the earliest, since a sustained revival in consumer 
demand is hardly to be expected before then. 

The price of raw wool is too high compared with silk 
and cotton prices or the general commodity price level, 
and the latter has been steadily falling. Domestic mill 
consumption has declined since last summer, and the 
broad trend will probably be downward until the middle 
of 1932. Exchange fluctuations are likely to exert pres- 
sure on foreign markets to sell wool. Raw wool prices 
will probably decline gradually until an upswing in a new 
textile cvcle begins, and that probably will not be until 
the second half of 1932 
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BRILLIANCE 


of Constructive Moves 


Contrasts with 


DRABNESS 
of Profit Picture 


GAINST the drab background of an unprofitable 
year in textiles, certain cooperative accomplish- 
ments of the industry in 1931 stand out in brilliant 

ontrast. 

(o rate them in order of importance is difficult. But 
ertainly a place in the front rank should be accorded 
he merchandising aggressiveness reflected by National 
Cotton Week, in June, by National Wool Week in 
November, and—in a somewhat different way—by Silk 

ustry Week, also in November. 

Possibly the importance of these events 1s due largel) 

the fact that the need for this type of activity is so 

Mere reiteration of the truism that merchan- 
lising is the vital factor in industry today is not suffi- 
ent. Individual manufacturers must themselves 
conscious that this fact applies universally, 
espective of the nature of the product. Participation 
ndustry-wide promotional plans should at least start 
m thinking in terms of merchandising, and it would 
seem to be over-optimistic to believe that the direct 
ults of the campaigns should be supplemented by such 
irect good as a “follow through” on the part of 
ividuals. 
incidentally, no record of cooperative merchandising 
omplishments in 1931 is complete without a reference 
the continuing job which the Durene Association did 
its members. 


The Night Work Movement 


i quite a different type among 1931 achievements, 
the successful conclusion of the movement to elim- 
night employment of women and minors in cotton 

Although this activity had its inception in 1930, 

rst became generally effective on March 1, 1931. 

nough has been written around such controversial 
ts as the motive for and potential effectiveness of 
movement. It will suffice here to point out that, 


ecome 
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since some eighty-odd per cent of the industry indorsed 
it, an assumption that such a large majority is wrong, 1s 
at least presumptuous. 

However, here, too, an indirect benefit must be taken 
into consideration, just as was true in the case of the 
cooperative promotional campaigns. If an industry, 
composed admittedly of individualists, can get together 
on so controversial a matter as night work—one in 
which sectional antagonisms have played and still do 
play a part—it would seem reasonable to believe that 
the law of the survival of the fittest is not the sole 
doctrine by which that industry hopes to shape its 
future. 


Unspectacular, but Effective, Activities 


The two accomplishments referred to above were the 
“front page” news of the industry. However, they 
should not be allowed to overshadow the less spectacu- 
lar but decidedly effective associational jobs due in 
practically every branch of the industry. 

These include the formative operations of the U. S. 
Institute for Textile Research; the research plans 
developed by the Textile Foundation; the work of the 
Cost Section of the Cotton-Textile Institute; and the 
efforts toward achieving balanced production exerted 
by the Silk Association of America, the Associated 
Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, the 
National Association of Hosiery and Underwear 
Manufacturers, and other organizations. 

Quietly but steadily there has been going forward 
in these branches a determined attempt, through per- 
sonal cultivation of specialized groups, to inject sanity 
into the programs of individual mills. 

In fact, these activities have a significance out of 
proportion to their news-value. Cooperative effort has 
been under fire this year. The failure of the Wool 
Institute, the absence of profits in the face of good 
demand and a “statistically sound’’ position, the little 
war in the print cloth division last fall—all helped to 
raise the question “What price cooperation?” 

Exponents of coordinated activities are on the defen- 
sive. It is not sufficient that they know they are right; 
they must convince others. They must, for example, 
answer the objection of the man who complained to us 
that friends of cooperation were penalized at the 
expense of those who remained outside. 

Anyone who has followed the textile developments 
of the last few years knows the answer. He knows 
that progress of a few at the expense of the many is 
ephemeral and that in the long run no-firm can succeed 
in a thoroughly demoralized market. 

But that answer must be made convincing. And 
from a practical standpoint, we believe, it can best be 
made convincing through the organization of strong 
specialized groups within each division of the industry. 
Sanity in wide sheetings manufacture, for example, has 
not necessarily been achieved because the statistics for 
the cotton goods industry as a whole are favorable. It 
can be achieved only if the individuals in that particu- 
lar group are working together to correct trade abuses, 
to interpret their own particular statistics intelligently, 
and to apply that interpretation to the production and 
sales policies of each mill. 

Group action has been a part of the fundamental 
textile progress of the last year or two. It must be far 
more of a factor in the next year or two if that funda- 
mental progress is to be translated in terms of financial 
success. 
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Printed cotton pique evening gown 
in black and off-white—Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 


Man’s summer suit of seersucker 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 


NOVELTIES TO OPEN NEW 


Wool upholstery fabric 
formerly imported 
(background) used for 
love-seat — American 


Woolen Co. 


World’s largest shipper 
of nuts uses cotton bag 

Cotton - Textile Insti- 
tute. 


1931 CROP 
LARGE FRANQUE 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA _WALNU' 
GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
LOS ANGULE, CALIFORNIA 
CAOWERS & SHIPPERS 
NET WEIGHT JO0 LBS. 


SHELLS ARTIPGIALLY BLEAGHED 


Cotton mesh 
and pigskin 
gloves Du- 
Ass’n. 


Spun silk knitted under- 
shirt for men’s wear 
Thompson Bros. 
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FIELDS FOR 


Popular-priced cotton 
bedspread with attrac- 
tive dull luster—Durene 
Association. 


Chicken coop made of 
cotton bags coated with 
tar—Cotton-Textile In- 


stitute. acid . 
Vari-colored spun rayon fabric of 


woven lace (background) used for 
dress—DuPont Rayon Co. 


Silk football pants originated at 
Purdue—Silk Association. 


Reversible sweater, 
showing half of each 
side—New York Knit- 
ting Mills. 


Pot any 
‘CMe Tie 


ibs A‘ 


Wool neckties 
for men’s wear 
Botany 


Worsted Mills. 
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It Can Be— 


and Has Been— 


DONE 


EXTILE mills can make money A heretical 

statement, we admit, but one susceptible of proof. 

More than that, textile mills can make money 

even if the business world in general seems intent on 
losing it. 

The proot It 

By whom? 


has done. When? In 1931. 
By mills large and small, old and new, 
financially sound and temporarily insolvent, manufac- 
turing staples or turning out branded goods for the ulti- 
mate consumer. 


been 


Much has been written in recent years about the co- 
operative job done by the textile industry as a whole. 
It makes inspiring reading. We believe whole-heartedly 
in the necessity for, and effectiveness of, that type of 
cooperation. We shall continue to fight for its con- 
tinuance. 

Sut the individual company whose sales have fallen 
steadily, whose prices have been battered by ruthless 
competitive tactics, whose profits have shrunk and then 
vanished—is inclined to say “Oh yeah?” — 

The executives of that company are of course glad to 
learn that the industry as a whole is being lauded for 
its constructive activities. But they want still more in- 
formation. They want to know how they themselves can 
substitute profits for losses. Their interest is not an 
academic one; they find that their stockholders have an 
insatiable curiosity on that point, and that this curiosity 
cannot be satisfied by charts reflecting a sound statistical 
position within the industry. Instead, it seems to require 
charts showing rising earnings for 
the company concerned. 

To many, the job of supplying 
such charts has seemed a hopeless 
one during the last year. The odds 


were too heavy. Either no one 
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seemed to want what they had to sell or, if they did find 
a market, the transaction netted merely an added loss. 

If that were true of all the companies in the industry, 
there would not seem to be much to do about it. But it 
was not true. 

From time to time during 1931, we encountered textile 
concerns which were doing a larger volume of busine 
than in 1930, or which had increased their net profits, 
which had converted a 1930 loss into a 1931 profit. TI 
stories of a selected number of these companies are told 
by staff members in the pages which follow. 


“Yes, But My Case Is Different” 


We can anticipate, and answer, the initial reactions of 
the average manufacturer : 

Q. Oh, sure, I suppose a company which has been 
making money for fifty years is carried along by its own 
momentum. But I started in business just before the 
start of the post-war deflation. How about me? 

al. Companies which merely had had an uninterrupted 
record of earnings over a long period of years were 
not selected as subjects for these case-studies; they 
had to have done something worth-while during the 
present depression. 

Q. A new company can be created on a scale, and 
with a product, compatible with present-day conditions. 
Sut my set-up dates back to a different period. 

A, One company, at least, whose story is told in this 
series of articles is ancient. Another one was started 
in 19390. 

Q. A great manufacturing organization, with un 
limited resources of both finances and personnel, can 
effect changes on a grand scale. But what can a com- 
pany of the modest size of mine do? 

A. The case-studies include a concern which is known 
throughout the world, and one which operates a few 
dozen looms. 

Q. If you are financially sound, you can take chances 
But I encountered financial stringency before the present 
depression; I’m hog-tied. 

A. One of the companies selected made a profit in the 
first four months of its receivership. 

Q. A mill making goods which go direct to the ulti- 
mate consumer can utilize these new-fangled tools of 
merchandising, market research, and advertising. But 
I make staple gray goods; what merchandising can I do? 

A. One of the companies was for years a manufac- 
turer of staples. It still has its plants, but their products 
are being further fabricated and carried to the con- 
sumer through its own sales force. 

Q. In most of the cases you mention, I can find some 
one point of similarity with my own conditions, but 
none has the same combination of circumstances. 

A. Anyone who looks to the case-study method for 
a formula which he can apply to his own business will 
be disappointed. The experience of no one company 
can be superimposed upon the affairs of any other one 
company. But selected parts of the experiences of many 
companies can be pieced together and made to fit the 
requirements of another individual organization. 

Q. Some of the companies you mention make m« 
laugh. I happen to know they’ve had their troubles. 
If they happened to show a little improvement recently, 
they still can’t be classed as successful concerns. 


pi 


SHAKING OFF THE SHACKLES OF DEPRES ¥ | 
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In the pages immediately following, appear a number of articles describ- 


ing worth-while jobs done by specific textile manufacturing companies 


during the year of our depression 1931. They do not by any means rep- 


resent all the successful accomplishments in the industry, in the face of 


trying conditions; 


nor do they necessarily represent the most outstanding 


ones. Instead, the case-subjects were selected with a view to reflecting 


variety in product, size, and other circumstances. The major inferences 


to be drawn from this study are summarized herewith.—Editor. 
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A. Of course they can’t. But any company which 
held its own or made a little progress in 1931 is on its 
way to being a successful concern; at least, the odds are 
with it. And, besides, we don’t think they just “hap- 
pened” to do better in 1931. 


What the Stories Tell 


At first thought, an attempt to draw conclusions from 
a study of these and other textile companies seems a 
hopeless task. 

Each one of us is familiar with the myriad of little 
jobs which depression has forced us to tackle if we are 
to even keep in the game. Effecting economies which 
five years ago would have seemed silly childplay, has 
become a serious part of every person’s program. 

In company management, every item of expense has 
had to be scrutinized. The job of every man and 
woman on the payroll has come up for study—and often 
eliminated or consolidated with that of some other in- 
dividual. Inventories have been examined and con- 
trolled. Efficiency has become a necessity rather than a 
luxury. 

No company can be selected as an outstanding example 
- it merely has done that sort of a job. In fact, any 

pany which did not do it is probably out of the 
picture today. 

However, after every type of organization economy 
has been effected, after manufacturing methods have 
een thoroughly overhauled, there still has been no 
issurance of profit. Textile companies still found them- 
elves turning out products for which there was no 
profitable outlet clearly in sight. 

It is at this point that the line of divergence seems to 
tart between the unsuccessful and successful companies 
ve have studied. 

The basic deduction which we draw is that, under 

31 conditions and under the conditions which we may 
xpect for at least a few years to come, intelligent mer- 
handising is the one hope for salvation. 

That, of course, has been said before. But it has been 

iced as an abstract principle, and rejected as such by 

iny who believed they were removed from the class 
i merchandisers. In this case, it is said on the basis of 
tual experience of companies representing most of the 

\jor types in the textile industry. 


S/ 
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)\ WITH INTELLIGENT MERCHANDISING 


What forms has this intelligent merchandising taken ? 
There is space merely to catalogue a few of them: 

Rejection of unprofitable orders. 

Advancing of prices where warranted, and in 
face of outside sniping. 

Maintenance of quality despite price pressure. 

Elimination of speculation in raw material. 

Development of new products. 

Continuing market research on established products ; 
and their elimination or change where found advisable. 

Anticipating, rather than following, style changes. 

Revising entire manufacturing set-up where market 
conditions demanded. 

Coordinating production and distribution organiza- 
tions. 

Rendering highly flexible the production schedule, for 
adaptation to day-to-day changes. 

Studying consumers’ needs and preferences at first 
hand, and designing products to meet those needs and 
preferences. 

Improvement in packaging. 

Utilization of sound advertising plans. 

Cooperation with, and education of, wholesale 
retail outlets. 

Revision of sales arrangements. 

Utilization of every appropriate form of promotional 
activity—even “talkies.” 


the 


and 


Depression Served as Spur 


No one of these companies, so far as we know was so 
singularly placed as to be immune to depression. In 
each case, the market, as a whole, for the product had 
dwindled. In each case, competition had become keener 
and more ruthless. 

However depression served as a spur; it not only 
forced the companies to eliminate dead wood from their 
organizations but impelled them to start new growth. 
In some cases this process was accomplished by prun- 


ing: in others by seeding hitherto uncultivated fields. 
Not every textile manufactur- 


ing company now in business can 
be made a profitable concern. Some 
are economic misfits. 
But textile mills can make money. 
It has been done. 
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Merchandising 


Alertness 


Created Record Sales 
of Chatham blankets 
in 1931 


XNPERT styling of the prod 
uct. a continuation of na 
4tional advertising to the 
consumer, coupled with carefully 
pianned sales promotions in larg 
department stores, serve as the 
foundation stones of the merchan 
dising plan employed so successfull) 
in the last two years by Chatham 
Mfg. Co., Winston-Salem and 
KIkin, N. ¢ manufacturers of 
popular priced blankets. When ths 
article was written, early in December, sales in dollars 
and cents for 1931 had already reached those of the 
previous year. This record is all the more impressive 
when it is considered that sales in 1930 equalled those 
tor 1929, the best previous year in the history of 
Chatham blankets. Furthermore, blanket prices on the 
25% lower in 1931 than during the 
previous year, so it follows that a substantially larger 
quantity of blankets was actually sold. 

The dominant idea behind the Chatham Mfg. Co.'s 
merchandising policies 1s that the product must be de 
signed to meet the needs and style preferences of the 
consumer. Beginning with Thurmond Chatham, pres! 
dent and treasurer, every executive and salesman in th 


whole were about 


1 


Chatham company’s organization spent some time be- 
hind the counters of retail stores 
during the year, to acquire first 
hand knowledge of the consumer's 
ideas about blankets. An accurate 
appraisal of consumer reactions, 
particularly in the field of styl 





Cover of Chatham catalog, one of 


the companys promotional imedia 






merchandise, 1s an essential factor in successful mx 
chandising. Increasing emphasis on this point has bee 
the policy of the Chatham organization. 

Following definite study of consumer preferences 
to color, size, weight and quality of the product, t! 
company concentrated on the better grades of blanke:s 
in 1931 and, as a result, its sales included a greater 
percentage of all-wool blankets than ever before. Moder: 
housing and more efficient heating in residences ha 
increased the demand for all-wool single blankets, r: 
placing the double blankets formerly sold in large quai 
tities. In keeping with this trend, Chatham feature 
solid color all-wool blankets in five grades, with suggested 
retail prices ranging from $5.95 to $15.95, and was a 
pioneer in the development of a complete line of reve: 
sible solid color blankets. 

Other all-wool numbers in solid colors which are fe; 
tured during the year include the ‘““Lamsdown,” a light 
weight blanket for summer, and the “Waldorf,” which 
was sold in pairs to appeal to those who still favored th 
double-blanket idea. 

Intelligent styling of the product, 
as mentioned before, was a primary 
consideration in the whole scheme 
of things. Expert designers were 
employed and many suggested pat 
terns and colors were submitted to 
more than 1,000 housewives, in ad- 
dition to a group of style authori 
ties. The overwhelming majority 
of those questioned in this stud 
favored plain colors. Several new 
colors were introduced, including 
mahogany, a shade created for men’s 
rooms. 

Attention was directed to the ay 
pearance and utility of the packag 
Chatham blankets are now packed 
in dust-proof boxes, designed to 
catch the eye either in the shop 
window or on the retailer’s shelf, 
but at the same time serving as ade 
quate protection for the merchan 
dise. For the Christmas season, a special gift package, 
wrapped in double moisture-proof Cellophane, was 
offered to the trade in three popular numbers. 

Aggressive merchandising has been characteristic of 
the Chatham organization since its own sales department 
was created in 1923 when the commission house arrange 
ment was discontinued. The year 1931 was no excep 
tion for sales efforts were intensified. More mone, 
was appropriated for advertising and sales promotion 
than was spent the previous year, while the personnel 
of the sales organization was strengthened. 


Consumer Advertising 


Several effective forms of consumer advertising wer 
utilized to popularize the Chatham brand and assist re 
tail stores in their blanket sales. Carefully prepared 
full-page advertisements were placed in Good Hous 
keeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, Woman's Home Com 
panion, and Vogue. Direct mail literature, including 
broadsides illustrated in four colors, was sent to pros- 
pective purchasers through the retail store. Every effort 














WENT BEHIND RETAIL COUNTER 
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was made to tie-up all local advertis- 
ing, window and counter displays 
with the national advertising of the 
Chatham brand. 

he effectiveness of these direct- 
mai! promotions was illustrated by 
the experience of James McCreery & 
Co., a leading New York department 
store. The broadsides were mailed 
out with sample swatches of the 
blanket, showing texture and color, 
and in one week more than 1,000 
written orders were received. The 
four-color broadsides were furnished 
the retail stores at cost while the mill 
supplied without charge 2x4 swatches 
of the blankets. Barker Brothers, a 
large Los Angeles department store, 
in a September promotion, employing 
direct-mail, newspaper advertising 
three window displays, and telephone 
calls, sold 18,000 blankets in nine 


major price groups. 
Selling the Retailer 


Recognizing the unusual possibili- 
ties for increased sales during Na- 
tional Wool Week, Chatham Mfg. 
Co. made every effort to take advan- 
tage of this nation-wide promotion of 
wool products, and offered four 
“specials” for the event. These were 
merchandised to the retail trade by 
means of a direct-mail folder con- 
taining prices and swatches of the 
special numbers in four distinct price 
ranges. Thurmond Chatham, who 
took an active part in the promotion 
of National Wool Week, stated that 
substantial results were obtained with 





he blanket “‘specials,”” in spite of the Two examples of retail displays of Chatham blankets effected 

| weather in most sections of the through cooperation of the Chatham Mfg. Co. The upper 

country during the week. view is a window display at Hecht Bros. store in Baltimore, 

Other direct-mail literature was showing use of window cards and a bed borrowed from the 

to the retail trade from time to furniture department. The blankets featured are the 72 x 84, 

e. The special Christmas pack- all wool, single, two-tone, reversible style, showing one color 

in Cellophane wrapping” was on one side and another color on the opposite. The lower 

tfered to the retailer in this way. view 1s a counter arrangement in the Fifth Ave. store of 

\dvertisements in leading trade lames McCreery, New York, showing use of Chatham 
pers were used to tell retail buyers display material. 


Chatham’s merchandising plan. 
\n interesting mailing piece recently forwarded to successful merchandising of Chatham blankets has beer. 
‘ail stores is a folder presenting “Six Novel Chatham due in large measure to whole-hearted cooperation 
ndow Displays,” designed by Quinneth Chadbourne between the manufacturer and the retail stores which are 
mmers, a successful display creator of New York his outlets. 
ty. The folder contains full directions as to set up, The company has built up a wide blanket distribution 
and materials that should be used in the window _ in leading stores of the country, thus making its national 
plays. The suggestions are entirely practical as all consumer campaign a most effective tool in selling. The 
terials recommended are inexpensive and readily retail merchant has an increased 
ulable in any city. The folder states that the manu- recognition of the Chatham brand 
turer is willing to pay for photographs of any with which to work in his local 
lows featuring Chatham blankets and will award promotions. Here we find one of 
s for the best displays. the explanations for the increased 
rom the foregoing discussion it is evident that the volume of Chatham sales. 


tC FTO STUDY CONSUMER PREFERENCES 
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Hamilton Woolen’s 


300 Looms 
Make Money 
W here 1200 Lost 





Hamilton’s Sales and Net Profits for 
Fiseal Years Ended Nov. 30 


Net 

Sales Profits 
1925 $4,988,172 * 11,733 
1926 3,959,043 *502.783 
1927 4,016,251 *300.694 

New Management 

1928 4,436,987 85.088 
1929 5,001,464 190,937 
1930 1,266,410 200,238 
193] 4,592 881 340.834 





HEN the Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 

Mass., came out with a financial statement show- 

ing a profit of $340,833 for the fiscal year ended 
Nov. 30, 1931, the volume of talk about this concern, 
already prodigious considering its size, increased many- 
fold. ‘‘What is the secret of this success?’ was asked 
many times, and answered in as many different ways. 
The apparent answer is that there is no “secret” of 
success at Hamilton. Take a compact manufacturing 
unit ; add a small, efficient, smoothly-functioning organi- 
zation ; add good direction; and, more than anything else, 
add hard work; then any mystery dissolves. 

Shift the scene back to a stockholders’ meeting early in 
1928. The subject under discus- 
sion is liquidation. The former 
treasurer of the company reviews 
the history of the company, its 
losses in recent years, and ex- 
presses the opinion that to equip 





the mill to make men’s wear successfully would cost aiiy- 
where from $300,000 to $500,000, and that to attemp: to 
do so would simply mean the wasting of working capital. 

Richard T. Lennihan, but recently elected treasurer 
when the meeting took place, reports that, in his opinion 
it is a bad time to liquidate, that various economies «r 
being introduced, that others will follow, and that plan 
have been made to scrap a part of the Southbridge plant 
and to re-equip the balance for the production of salable 
goods. He expresses confidence that if the program is 
carried out the stockholders will realize a profit within a 
reasonable time. Mr. Lennihan is a new-comer to the 
textile field, but the vote is 14,564 shares to 5,021 against 
liquidation. A profit of $85,088 was realized that year, 


Decreased Size and Increased Earnings 


In 1927 Hamilton had 1,200 looms, 34,500 worsted 
spindles, 17,140 cotton spindles, and lost $300,694. The 
profit of $340,834 for 1931 was made with 314 looms, 
21,200 worsted spindles and 5,500 twisting spindles. 

The first step of the new management was to decide 
what should be made and how much should be made. 
After checking over sales possibilities it was decided that 
a more or less stable line of men’s wear should account 
for the large part of production. With this in mind the 
revamping of plant and equipment was started, with a 
view to making one compact unit from the four scattered 
units of the old plant. 

The. old plant represented the results of typical mush- 
room expansion. There were buildings added on here 
and there with ells and passageways abounding. Many 
of the buildings were in poor condition, the two main 
groups were 500 yd. apart, and there was a great deal 
of waste space and unnecessary trucking between depart- 
ments. 

Under new plans production was concentrated in the 
best group of buildings with the best of the equipment 
in place. Old machinery was junked or otherwise dis- 
posed of, new machinery purchased where needed, old 
buildings torn down, vacant land and buildings disposed 
of, and capital stock valuation cut from $2,585,000 to 
$1,292,000 by substituting no par stock for $100 par. 

One of the greatest handicaps of the old plant was 
that there was no logical route which materials followed 
from department to department. This was corrected 
when equipment was concentrated in one unit and ma- 
terials now flow smoothly from department to depart- 
ment over the shortest possible route. Approximately 
200,000 sq.ft. of floor space was saved by this move. 

The cotton yarn plant, which certainly did not fit in 
with the picture of the worsted mill as contemplated, was 
dismantled. The cut in looms and spindles has already 
been spoken of and it is obvious that the same policy 
was pursued in dealing with auxiliary equipment. The 
only new construction was a small building to house the 
dyeing. 

The Financial Results 


A glance at the profit statement at the beginning of 
this article will show the results which have been 
achieved at Hamilton. The first dividend, since 1925, of 
$1 per share was declared June 23, 1930, and since that 
time regular semi-annual dividends of $1 and then $2 
have been paid. On Dec. 21, 1931 an extra dividend 
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INERY LEADS MILL TOWARD PROFITS 








~—— niin sii 
Balance sheet for 
end of last fiscal 
year of Hamilton HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY, 
y 7 
VW oolen Co., show- BALANCE SHEET—NOVEMBER 30, 1931 
ing status as of 
bi 2 
Nov. 30, 1931 ASSETS 
Current Assets: 
Cash on hand and in banks, including certificates of deposit $1,381,716.00 
Accounts receivable—less reserves 490,642.33 
Inventories at cost or market, whichever lower $894,084.47 
Less—lReserve 75,000.00 819,084.47 
Accrued interest receivable 1,375.00 $2,692,817.80 
Deferred Charges : 19.418.78 
Certificates of Deposit for Dividend Pu “poses 77.550 1 
Fized Assets 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment, at adjusted book values $ 989,246.40 
Less—Reserve for depreciation : 410,933.14 578,313.2¢ 
ox 4 
| $3,368,099.84 
ao tee es 
LIABILITIES 
Current Liabilities: 
Accounts payable . $ 8,851.50 
Accrued pay roll and commissions 61.449.89 
| Provision for state and federal taxes 53,593.60 
Provision for loss in finis g unshipped sales 350.00 
‘ ed Provision for dividend ed December 21, 1931, payable Jan 
$2.75 per share was an- “nary 15, 1932 7 eae 184,181.25 $ 308,426.24 
need. This extra dividend | ee Dividend Purposes te 77. 580.00 
uld seem to indicate that li 
. : } apntal Stock: 
company believes in keep- Authorized—45,000 shares of no par value 
ng money in circulation in Issued and outstanding—38,775 shares 1,938,750.00 
hese difficult times, in so far Surplus 
. c - Balance December 1, 1930 ; 441.821 28 
as is possible. Out of profits — - es 
s ) ° eos Add 
$340,833 for 1931, divi- , ; ; 
' Bo sat Net profit for the year ending November 30, 1931 as per state 
ends of $261,731 were de- ment annexed 340,833.57 
ared and $77,550 set aside as $1,382,654.85 
special reserve for dividends, i iii ie a cal 
: ; m Nividend paid July 15, 193 $ 77,550.00 
aKINng a total of $339,281. Dividend declared December 21, 1931 payable Jan 
lary 15, 1932 184,181.25 
Special reserve for dividend purposes 77,550.00 339 981.95 1.043.373.60 
np e ° sontedaumansuee = 
The Organization $3,368,099 84 





Naturally, merely putting 
gether an efficient mechani- 
unit does not automatically 

ring profits. Hamilton has 
| to work for profits. 

In analyzing many textile mills there are a relatively 


lew points which can be picked out. Some mills have 


pplied inventory control with excellent results; some 


have gone in for new products; some have developed 
inancial and cost control to a high degree; some have 


ed in well on research; some have concentrated on 
duction efficiency; some have merchandised cleverly. 
such segregation is possible in analyzing Hamilton. 
though the key men of the organization can almost be 
nted on the fingers of one hand, any critical study of 
it has been done would have to follow the workings 
these active minds through several years. 
0 one, least of all the Hamilton organization, will 
that this particular mill has done all the jobs 
nerated above in a superlative degree. The Hamilton 
nization, however, seems to have the happy faculty 
oing all the jobs well. Incidentally, one glance at 
office force will show that this is no “report” mill 
e activities are so tied up with a system that the 
m runs the business. Precision of operation may 

































be one of the keynotes, but it is precision gained with 
a minimum of detail work. 

Treasurer Richard T. Lennihan has been variously 
termed a genius, a man who was lucky to be pushed up 
by the ability of others, and a manipulator par excellence. 
The only sensible explanation, however, is that he is an 
excellent business man. As a business man he is dis- 
tressed by any attempt to build an “Horatio Alger” 
figure out of him. He prefers to keep in the background, 
knowing that intelligent people will credit the rest of the 
organization with a due share of the glory, and looking 
upon himself as merely someone hired by the stock- 
holders, through the directors, to produce results. He 
has applied to the textile industry his business knowledge 
accumulated in other lines, and 
perhaps particularly the experience 
he gained with Dr. M. T. Copeland, 
professor of marketing, Harvard 
University Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 
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“Sunkist Beauties” of the Fanchon & Marco vaudeville troup, who in the skit called “Undies 
Through the Ages’ showed Van Raalte’s Singlette garments to women all over the country. 


Depression 
a Spur to 


Better Selling, 
Is Van Raalte Policy 


HE Van Raalte Co., after a generation of dis- 
tinguished leadership in the knit goods field, suffered 
financial reverses some years ago and, subsequent 

reorganization, was on the way up again when the 

started 


depression 


Thanks to the aggressive policies 
Malcolm G. Van Arsdale, as president, and 


itiated hy 
LidlCd DU 


to the competent organization built 
up by him, the company not only 
withstood the trend of 
business, but improved its position 
so materially that in 1931 it paid a 


lividend—the first in four 


backward 


years. 
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This was achieved by strong policies in all divisions, the 
main points being vigorous original merchandising and 
distinctive styling. Mr. Van Arsdale surrounded himself 
with a styling and selling staff which was taught to re- 
gard the depression merely as a spur toward keener, 
more intelligent activity. 

During 1931 the company increased its business con- 
siderably in all three divisions: hosiery, underwear and 
fabric gloves. Fabric glove volume was more than 
doubled in the last three years. ‘The rise in sales was 
accomplished without deviating from Van Raalte’s set 
policy for offering quality merchandise. While certain 
adjustments in keeping with general conditions were 
effected, there was no lowering of standards and no sen- 
sational price reductions at the sacrifice of either style 
or quality. 

The company enters 1932 with just as much insistence 
on correct styling and quality of stock as in the boom 
days of 1929. This conviction that, depression or no 
depression, properly priced and properly styled merchan- 
dise will sell, has been more than vindicated in the 
financial return. The company ushered in 1932 with a 
new move to help dealers adhere to the quality policy; it 
inaugurated a merchandising plan embodying three fea- 
tures: a promotion service, an exchange privilege and a 
reconditioning service. This plan enables dealers to keep 
their lines strictly up-to-date with minimum stocks. The 
promotion service comprises monthly information on the 
three foremost hosiery colors. 


Anticipating Style Trends 


The kernel of this company’s success lies in anticipating 
style trends and in a forceful promotional policy which 


builds demand. ‘The aim is to create interesting values 
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iny unusual methods of selling were employed, the 
nost notable perhaps being the use of the theatrical field 
ind the talkies. The styling department created the 
“Singlette” line of women’s underwear, a particularly 
:itractive combination garment which retails at from 
$2 to $30 per unit, in a wide range of styles and colors. 

it was felt that that advertising alone would not do the 
proper job for selling this line, so in 1930, the company 
sent Miss Claire Elliott, fashion representative for 
N. W. Ayer & Co., its advertising counsel, to Hollywood ; 
she sold Fanchon and Marco, vaudeville producers, the 
idea of establishing a vaudeville skit, entitled “Undies 
Through the Ages.” It should be emphasized that the 
vaudeville organization took the the proposition solely 
on its stage merits. A theatrical company was formed 
and it was brilliantly successful, playing 40 weeks in 35 
of the chief American cities on the Radio-Keith Orpheum 
Circuit. Van Raalte’s contribution was to supply 
“Singlette” garments for the chorus girls. The show was 
a musical skit, pleasingly built up and and offering a 
humorous treatment of the evolution of women’s under- 
wear. 


Sales Tie-up with Promotion 


All the Van Raalte outlets in the various cities 
arranged their underwear displays to tie up with the 
appearance of the show in their respective towns. Cor- 
respondence in the Van Raalte Co. files testifies to the 
success of the venture from a merchandising point of 
view. The “Singlette” line of underwear has enjoyed 
healthy movement at steady prices during the last two 
years; this line accounts for about 49% of the firm’s 
underwear volume. 

Another best-seller has been their line of “Polka” 
hosiery. The mesh stockings tied up in style with the 
vogue for lace effects in feminine apparel. These mesh 
stockings, when first offered, won an indifferent response. 
Broadway bought some, extremely smart women bought 
some, but volume was lacking. In this instance, Van 
Raalte decided to utilize the talkies, and here again the 

lea was sold solely on its own merits. The Fox interests 
organized a special “Polka” hosiery talkie, stressing the 
style element in these newest stockings. They recognized 
the growing importance of mesh in hosiery and were 
clad to get the idea. 

A film of 186 feet which took six to seven hours to 
stage was photographed last summer. It was released in 
September and proved successful, being viewed by be- 
tween 16 and 20 million persons in movie theaters 
throughout the country. The name Van Raalte, of 
ourse, was not used in either the hosiery or the under- 
wear promotional feats, but the trade names of garments 
vere highlighted. Stores selling “Polka” hosiery made 
pecial displays to coincide with the showing of the film 
n their cities. These retailers reported that mesh hosiery, 
reviously a slow-moving line, reacted immediately to the 

ilkie and that stocks were cleared almost by magic. 
i many cases the effect was so pronounced that retailers 

mpletely exhausted their Van Raalte “Polka” mesh 
nes in three days after the show opened, and even 
ared all their other mesh stockings. 

The showing of the hosiery film stressed beauty, style 

quality. Another talkie was made featuring the 
nglette” line of women’s underwear, with the same 





DISE PAID FIRST DIVIDEND IN FOUR YEARS 
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style and quality appeal. 


A woman's voice on the talkie 
proved unsatisfactory, so a man was engaged to explain 
the high style points of the merchandise. Van Raalte 
representatives attribute the sales success of these events 
to the fact that the emphasis was placed honestly on style 
appeal in the talkies and on entertainment appeal in the 
stage show, and without any commercial aspect whatever. 
One New York service photographed Follies girls 
posed in “‘Singlettes” underwear and sold these photos to 
lingerie stores in theatrical districts, which materially 
helped sales. This was a business proposition between 
the photo service and the stores and did not involve Van 
Raalte financially. It is important to note that these 
various promotional activities, despite their spectacular 
nature and excellent sales results, did not involve the knit 
goods house beyond strictly commercial outlay. The 
stage show, for example, brought a sensational increase 
in underwear volume, and the sole cost was the trip of 





A decorative pose of Van Raalte 
products 


the stylist to Hollywood, her expenses there and the 
merchandise contributed. 

Viewing the Van Raalte attainment, generally, the 
following thoughts stand out: The company was deter- 
mined not to be stampeded by the depression sentiment. 
It relied on the creation of interesting merchandise in all 
three lines and on continuous and forceful promotion to 
get business. It employed well-ordered publicity to build 
up style recognition of the merchandise and this auto- 
matically brought demand. The general propaganda—if 
such a term might be used—won 
consumer approval through the 
theater, the editorial columns of 
fashion magazines, and the movies. 
Consumers were sold the idea, 
first; then they wanted to buy. 
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Manville Jenckes 
Receivers 


Netted Profit by 
Attention to 


Merchandising 


¢¢ E DEFINITELY determined not to take 
any orders which did not promise a profit. 
We have accepted orders based on the price 
of cotton as of the day of the transaction and have imme 
liately covered requirements for the raw material in 
volved. Consequently, there was no guess-work involved ; 
we knew definitely that we would make a profit. 

“Speculation in raw material should be divorced from 
the activities of an operating company. If a management 
feels that it must speculate, it should form a separate 
company for that purpose, and keep it quite distinct from 
its manufacturing finances.” 

The above statement, made to us by George R. Urqu 
hart, one of the two co-receivers of Manville-Jenckes Co.., 
Pawtucket, R. [., furnishes in our opinion a large part 

| the reason why the receivers netted an 
profit of $257,485 during the first four 
trom Feb. 27 to June 27, 1931. 

In addition, it supplied a working example of th 
lication, in actual practice, of a theory which has been 
onfined too exclusively to editorials and public addresses : 

mely, that no matter what steps the textile industry has 
taken or may take to put its house in order fundamentally, 
profits will be conspicuously absent so long as individual 
manufacturers persist in selling their products at or 

elow cost. 

Mr. Urquhart, and 


recelver, afr 


operating 
months, that is 
) 


Zenas W. 
e not textile men. 
with 


Bliss, the other co- 

They cover up this abysmal 
of business in general—and 
a background of experience 
In nursing industries. Mr. 
Urquhart was formerly connected 
with the Bankers Trust Co., New 
York, and specialized handling 
the reorganization of industrial 


enorance 


knowledge 
with 


sick 
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REJECTION OF ORDERS 





Technical development, including both careful 
is an important part of the 


concerns. Gov. Bliss known for his reorganization 
work in Rhode Island, particularly the effective job done 
with the Providence street railway systems. 

Anyone who has made even a casual study of the 
troubles of the textile industry will not be surprised t 
learn that the receivership found it necessary to direct 
its major attention to merchandising policies and methods 


Discontinued Finished Goods Business 


In addition to the rather novel experiment of demand- 
ing a profit for goods sold, the receivers asked the ques 
tion whether those goods were going on the market in 
the form which would insure a maximum return to the 
company. They found in the negative. 

Briefly, they decided that the company had to get out 
of the finished goods business. They found that the 
selling expense at this end was tremendous. They did 
not feel, and do not now feel, that the particular type of 
organization represented by Manville Jenckes is one that 
can compete with the highly specialized and efficient mer 
chandising methods of the merchant converters. Con- 
sequently, they decided to concentrate entirely on the 
gray goods business. The saving in selling expense thus 
effected played no small part in the realization of an 
operating profit. The sales cost for the first four months 
of the receivership was less than 3%; formerly it was 
several times that amount. However, definite comparison 
is difficult, since the latter percentage included expense 
for selling finished goods, which of course is necessarily 
higher than gray goods sales costs. 

Back of this brief statement is an interesting thought 
It is often stated that the textile industry needs integra 
tion of steps and processes so that individual companies 
will be more complete organizations and so that inter 
mediary profits and delays may be eliminated. There is 
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SHOWING LOSS 


Ay 
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ess control and research into new products, 


) 


ville Jenckes program 


uch in this theory but, like all theories, it has no 
anket application. Conditions peculiar to each company 

and individual consideration and action. 

\Ve doubt if the Manville Jenckes receivers would 
state categorically that the company should never re- 
nter the finished goods business. We do know, how- 
ever, that they decided such activity unwise under present 
onditions—and that results to date have proved the 

undness of their decision. 

There is another major phase of the receivers’ activity 
vhich is closely linked with the merchandising problem. 
do not feel that the company is ordained by 
estiny to make indefinitely only those products on which 
has been operating in the past. The wisdom of this 
ttitude will be appreciated when it is pointed out that a 
ibstantial part of the company’s product is tire fabric. 
Consequently, the technical organization is hard at 
ork devising new lines for potential production in the 
iture. Detailed information on this phase is not yet 
ulable for publication, but it is expected that announce- 
nt of several new products will soon be made. 


sy 
icy 


The Inevitable Inventory Problem 


\Vhen “outsiders” become involved in the destinies of 
textile company, their noses seem to lead them fairly 
omptly to the question of inventory. They are often 
‘etical enough to imply that textile manufacturers do 
possess an entirely complete appreciation of the 
portance of the factor of inventory turnover. 
(he Manville Jenckes case is no exception to this rule. 
bably no further words are needed than the follow- 
quotation from the receivers’ report to the Superior 
urt, State of Rhode Island, covering the first four 
hs’ operations: 
he only raw material on hand on June 27, 1931 (the 


nt 


end of the four months-period) not required to fill 
orders was 2,000 bales of cotton, and no goods except 
9,172 pieces of voiles had been manufactured in excess 
of accepted orders. Of these 2,000 bales of cotton it 
was necessary to purchase 1,000 bales of Egyptian to 
protect a contract which was later advantageously 
adjusted without using that raw material, but it is 
gradually being used up without loss.” 

The first four months of the receivership did more 
than produce an operating profit. It gave employment to 
a third more people. On Feb. 27, 1931, the beginning 
of the receivership, the company had on its payrolls 2,982 
employees. On June 27, the receivers had on their 
payrolls 3,954 employees. 

During the same period, unfilled orders for gray goods 
increased from 7,593,569 yd. to 8,938,880 yd.; unfilled 
orders for tire fabric increased from 3,913,030 lb. to 
4,077,053 Ib. 

As the result of the four months operations, the com- 
pany’s ability to pay its debts out of current assets was 
improved by $383,800. 

The receivers, in reporting on progress made, evince 
no desire to imply that everything done by the company 
in the past was wrong, and that everything being done 
now by the receivership is right. 

Nor do we imply this thought, in presenting this brief 
summary of the activities of the receivers, in cooperation 
with Dexter Stevens, president up to last week when he 
resigned to accept an executive position in Utica, N. Y., 
and the rest of the established organization. 

To us, the main inference to be drawn is that an 
entirely new and unbiased approach to the problems of 
a long-established company will quickly point out weak- 
nesses—and thethods of correction. Certainly, it could 
not have been accomplished without the whole-hearted 
support of the working members of the company’s staff. 
Equally certainly, similar results could be achieved if a 
similar approach were made to the problems of the great 
majority of companies in this or any other old industry. 


TO MANY, the announcement 
of a receivership has a funereal 
significance; it marks the 
the company concerned. 

cease of Manville-Jenckes, 
sented apparently a new 
tunity. Any concern that made 
a profit during any part of 1931 
had to do a real job. To do this, 
under the added _ psychological 
handicap of a receivership, rep- 
resented that much more of an 
accomplishment. The combina- 
tion of an effective working or- 
ganization built up in past years, 
plus the injection of new thought 
by men without inhibitions, was 
responsible. No matter what 
happens in the future, the record 
of progress made during the first 
four months of the receivership 
will not be tarnished. 


end o1 
In the 
it pre- 
oppor- 
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Cultivation of 


Virgin Markets 
Safeguarded Callaway 


Against Depression 


OME five years ago the Callaway Mills, La Grange, 

Ga., embarked on a program of diversification that 

projected their activities into new fields. This was 
in no sense a wild scramble to share in the profitable busi- 
ness of markets already cultivated by other textile manu- 
facturers, but a carefully planned program which, ac- 
cording to Cason J. Callaway, was based on the thory 
that markets for “any new product are made, not by 
the article or its novelty alone, but by the extent to which 
it fits a set of constantly changing social and economic 
conditions.” 

The fundamental soundness of this program, which 
could properly be termed a plan of “selective diversifica 
tion,’ has been demonstrated even during the recent 
period of economic distress. In sharply defined contrast 
to the complacent attitude of some manufacturing organ 
izations enjoying a fair measure of success during the 
last period of prosperity, the Callaway industries have 
been looking for virgin markets and laying foundations 
which might help to support their manufacturing and 
merchandising structure during such periods as the last 
two years. One of the most beneficial features of this 
diversification program, which became quite evident dur 
ng the persistence of the general industrial depression, 
was that the plants of the organization could be operated 
m much better schedules than otherwise, and labor 
torces could be shifted from one plant to another so as 
to prevent the occurrence of actual unemployment within 
the organization. 

(he scientific approach to problems in both manu 
facturing and marketing is the rule 
of the company. ‘The story of in- 
dustrial wiping cloths, as illustrated 
by the development of Oakleaf 
Mills, a division of Callaway Mills, 
emphasizes the thoroughness with 


NEW LINES 









which a potential market is studied. The manufacture oi 
a woven wiping cloth to replace ordinary waste was sug- 
gested by an employee who observed that several workers 
had suffered severe hand injuries in cleaning moving 
parts of machinery with waste. This more or less casual 
suggestion lead to an intensive market study. 

A field survey including calls on several hundre: 
manufacturing plants was made to ascertain if there w: 
a market for wiping cloths. The results of this investig«- 
tion were so encouraging that the survey was extende:| 
over a still wider area. It was found that no direct 
market existed, because relatively few concerns were 
large enough to operate their own laundries for washing 
the cloths. In the meantime experimental work was 
conducted to find the most satisfactory weaves and to 
determine the average life of wiping cloths under typical 
conditions. Although first cost of the product would be 
samewhat higher than for waste, a wiping cloth could be 
washed 20 to 40 times, and the ultimate saving was found 
to range from 20% to 70%. Obviously, the problem 
was to develop adequate methods for distributing the 
product; however, this will be discussed later in this 
article. 

Valway Rug Mills, another division of the Callaway 
organization, which was established in 1925, has been 
successful largely because of enlightened market analyses 
and pioneer work in the adaptation of the product to the 
needs of the consumer. The business depression has not 
interrupted the progress and expansion of this enterprise, 
which in 1930 continued to produce and distribute a 
large proportion of the cotton rugs used in the United 
States. 

Preliminary experiments had revealed that no amount 
of sales promotion would increase the market for most 
of the types of cotton rugs then manufactured. Valway 
Rug Mills established an experimental plant, which co- 
operated with the research department of the Callaway 
Mills group. The first step was the development of a 
vat-dyed rug that would be fast to sunlight, washing and 
boiling. After months of experimental work this was 
accomplished, and the rugs have since been sold with an 
unconditional money-back guarantee, regardless of th 


4 





One of the uses for industrial wiping cloths 
made by Oakleaf Mills 





BASED ON MARKET RESEARCH 
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A Valway rug designed especially for 
bedroom use 


Returns have been negligible, 
immediate replacement is made 


nature of the complaint. 
but if one is received, 
with a new rug. 

Prior to the time when the Valway Rug Mills entered 
the field, cotton rugs were almost entirely confined to 
bathrooms. The next objective, therefore, was the re- 
finement and diversification of designs and colors to 
make cotton rugs adaptable to bedrooms, sun-parlors, 
nurseries and living rooms. Efforts in this direction re- 
sulted in the development of a method of “embossing”’ 
which causes the pattern to stand out noticeably above 
the background of the rug itself. This innovation lends 

distinctive feature to the rug and has greatly enlarged 
its potential uses. 

Stvling has received prime consideration in the de- 
velopment of Valway chenille and tufted rugs. Interior 
decorators and style experts are employed to make certain 
that color combinations and designs are correct and i 
keeping with current fashion trends. Patterns are selected 

only on account of their inherent beauty, but largely 
response to actual public demand. Indicating the 


extent to which these refinements have enlarged the 
arket for Valway rugs is the fact that in 1930 more 


than half the plant’s output was in designs and color 
combinations created for rooms other than the sun-porch 
r bath. 

Social and economic conditions are changing constantly, 
and, recognizing the importance of these changes, the 
Callaway organization keeps diligent check on individual 
styles in order to eliminate the non-profit 
numbers. In 1929 a concentration program was put into 
operation in the organization of Truline, Inc. The story 

low this company’s line of cotton trousers and breeches 

as reduced from 200 items to eight should interest 
manufacturer who is considering the elimination 
profit items in 1932. 
complete survey of the Truline business, which had 
1926, revealed the 


Thousands of garments were being 


items and 


ped rapidly since its 
g facts: (1) 
loss because minor changes in style had made 
obsolete; (2) A complete size range in each of the 

(XJ styles required an excessively large inventory; (3) 
with an average inventory of 200,000 garments it 


origin in 


vIn 
Wili 
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would be practically impossible to fill a fair-sized order 
complete from stock; to insure prompt service a 
minimum stock of at least a million garments would be 
necessary; and (4) much friction with customers and 
many returned orders were inevitably the result of this 
unsatisfactory service. 

Other facts brought to light in this investigation were 
as follows: (1) the cotton breeches market was rela- 
tively small, and in the entire field there was not being 
manufactured a line of cotton breeches completely satis- 
factory to the better quality trade; and (2) Six or seven 
different fabrics would cover 95% or more of all the 
probable requirements of men who would purchase cotton 
breeches. 

After these studies were completed, it was decided to 
eliminate the entire old Truline schedule of cotton 
trousers, and to concentrate activities on eight numbers 
of men’s breeches. These were designed primarily for 
hunters, fishermen, guides and working men. This plan 
of concentration resulted in many economies: Overhead 
was reduced more than 40%, no stocks of out-of-style 
garments are now carried, and the average inventory of 
finished goods has been reduced to about one-tenth of its 
previous size. 

Sales Promotion 


The most efficient machinery of distribution possible 
has been selected for each of the Callaway products 
Methods are altered to meet changing conditions in each 
particular market. For instance, it was decided recently 
that the increase in the business of Rockweave Mills, 
manufacturing canvas baskets, trucks and other canvas 
products, made it advisable to transfer the entire respon- 
sibility for sales of this division to Callaway Mills, Inc 
located in New York where national distribution could 
be handled more effectively than from the mill offices at 
La Grange, Ga. 

The development of new agencies of distribution to 
reach an uncultivated market, as mentioned earlier in 
this article, was the initial problem of Oakleaf Mills, 
the division engaged in the production of industrial 
wiping cloths. A laundry service plan was inaugurated, 
similar to the familiar towel and barber shop services; 
and through these channels, plus sales direct to large 
manufacturers who operate their own laundries, mil- 
lions of these cloths are made and sold annually through 
out the country. The “No-Mar,” a lintless wiping 
towel, was developed especially for the printing trade for 
cleaning type, rollers and presses. 

Valway rugs, made in several different constructions, 
are sold under these brands: Suntones Embossed, Sun- 
tones Jacquard, Suntones Tufted, Pansy and Crestline 
The last named is the oval-braided type. These lines are 
distributed chiefly through the rug and linen departments 
of large retail stores. Incidentally, four years of careful 
market analysis has convinced the organization that the 
United States offers a potential market for at least 15, 
YOO,000 cotton rugs annually, provided al/ manufacturers 
meet high standards of quality in the product. 

Large quantities of chenille rugs 
have been manufactured for hotels. 


Three standard designs for hotels, 
the “band-border,” the “all-over” 
effect and the Suntones, are offered 
in the (Continued on page 113) 


CONSUMERS 
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Depression Helps 
Goodall in 


Successtul 
Integration Move 


HE so-called depression period has certain advan- 

tages. It is all in the way you look at it. The 

decision of the Goodall Worsted Co., noted as 
creators of “Palm Beach” fabric for summer suits, to 
manufacture its own garments, offers an outstanding 
example of how an adverse business condition may be 
utilized advantageously. The general policy of textile 
firms during 1931 was one of acute conservatism and of 
avoiding new paths. For the most part, the industry 
held doggedly to established methods and routine pro- 
cedure. Despite this sentiment, however, the Goodall 
company took a vital step toward integration of industry, 
and the results to date have well justified the move. 


In Busines 50 Years 


This firm, founded 50 years ago, had long been a lead- 
ing house in the worsted, mohair and linings field, and 
20 years ago it began production of summer fabrics, 
building up a national name for “Palm Beach” cloth. 
Shortly before the depression started they were enjoy- 
ing an enviable fabric business, selling to 31 garment 
manufacturers who offered “Palm Beach” suits as part 
of their general line of men’s ready-to-wear. 

[he situation was not altogether satisfactory from the 
point of view of the Goodall company, however; various 
obstacles developed which grew more pronounced as time 
passed 

Certain designs, it was found, did not sell adequately ; 
the distributors looked on them 
with disfavor, turning instead to 
particular numbers in tropical 
worsteds. Then, too, there was a 
trading-down tendency in the 
manufacture of “Palm Beach” suits 








YEAR OF SLACK BUSINESS PROVED 





which the fabric house, in its capacity as a weaver only, 
could not control. Suits were offered in an extremel 
wide range of quality, prices running from $8.00 1 
$22.50. The merchandising methods also were unsatis 
factory; in the words of one Goodall executive: “Our 
lines were a football of the trade. They were used main] 
as a leader to attract business, and they suffere 
accordingly.” 

This drew attention to what was perhaps the most 
serious problem and the one which finally determin 
Goodall to go into the garment manufacturing industry 
namely, the effect on the retailer. 

Retailers were not getting the proper profit out of 
“Palm Beach” merchandise, as the garment makers 
methods were injuring the reputation of the fabric. This 
reputation was one of Goodall’s chief assets, having bee: 
built up at huge advertising cost ; it was remarked by a 
executive of the company that Goodall spent $1,200,000 
in a single year to advertise its products. William N 
Campbell, president of the Goodall company, and an 
energetic Southerner, decided something had to be don 
Manufacturers of garments regarded “Palm Beach” jus 
as an incidental additional to their line; they did not 
under the circumstances they could not—concentrate o1 
‘Palm Beach” suits. There was no specialized effort to 
promote this fabric as a garment. 

Mr. Campbell called his executives into conference 
and they began a study of the situation. It was a diffi 
cult issue, as at that time the depression was well under 
way and conditions were not regarded as propitious to 
radical change. The situation was reviewed from all 
angles; Goodall officers made trips to all parts of the 
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intry ; important retailers were consulted. Finally, in 
winter of 1930, the company decided that the policy 
making its own garments was not only economically 
und but necessary to protection of their reputation. 
luction began in February, 1931, in a plant they had 
ken over at Knoxvilie, Tenn. ; this location was chosen 
it was a central point in the South which represents 
chief market for summerweight suits. 

[hey started selling the finished garments on Sept. 
8. The line won wide acceptance, better than had been 

oked for. They had to increase their original quota, 
ind the plant today operates at capacity with a weekly 
utput of 10,000 suits. This plant has been enlarged 
several times, but it is not adequate to the growing de- 
mand, and now the Goodall company is planning to 
yperate two more units. One plant, at Sanford, Me., 
s nearly ready. 

Executives are enthusiastic over the success of the new 
policy and they regard the new year with confidence. 
\Vhen it was suggested that the depression conditions 

ight have militated against their success, a spokesman 
tor the company replied: 

“Our experience proved the contrary. We could not 
have made the change in a better year. It was a mighty 
big proposition, as we were taking the place of 31 manu- 


facturers. We decided that, if we were to do it at all, 
this was the time. The general slackening of business 
helped us. It goes without saying we could not step up 


production quickly. We had to reestablish the ‘Palm 
seach’ name with the retailer, on a strictly style and profit 
isis. We specialize now on standard tailoring and 
lard price.” 
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“its new set-up on Palm Beach 


GOOD TIME FOR A MAJOR CHANGE 
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Typical newspaper cut used in “Palm Beach” 
advertising 


3uilding of a selling force for the suits was quickly 
effected; the company selected men who specialized in 
selling summerweight apparel and each salesman was 
assigned to territory where he already had contacts. 

Various significant developments have followed the 
inauguration of the new policy. Stimulated by its closer 
relation to retailers, the Goodall company has perfected 
many new processes in fabric manufacture which give 
“Palm Beach” cloth a softer finish, enabling it to tailor 
and drape more satisfactorily. Two new fabrics which 
met laboratory tests will be offered in suits shortly. 

Goodall executives regard the improved relations with 
retailers as the biggest asset of the new policy. They 
now concentrate on promoting and protecting the profit 
for the retailer, and this is bringing results. Where 
previously they suffered because of resistance from re- 
tailers who had found “Palm Beach” to be unprofitable, 
today they get full cooperation in distributing the suits. 
They believe that a goods house can sell suits better than 
the garment trade since, as one Goodall executive put 
it, “the fabric is not a unit—the suit is.” 

And they regard this integration of industry as a sig- 
nificant trend in textiles. ‘Either the big garment com- 
pany will buy over the goods house, or the goods house 
will buy the garment company,” is their viewpoint. 

One further quotation from a comment by a Goodall 
executive completes the picture: 

“We realized the ‘outs’ in our old method of selling 
only the fabrics, and in this move we have eliminated 
all the ‘outs’ accumulated through 20 years of ‘Palm 
Beach’ fabric distribution. We 
are concentrating on the quality 
stores in leading cities, and are 
rapidly developing a market for our 
suits, not as an ‘extra line’ but as an 
established and recognized staple.” 
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Elasticity of 


Mill Schedule 
Is Key to 


Rise in Gotham’s 


Net Profits 


HEN the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc., 
reported net profits of $254,482 for the first 
half-year of 1931 as against $163,941 for the 
corresponding period in 1930, the hosiery industry was 
surprised. and not a little envious. The six months in 
question had been very hectic for hosiery m: inufacturers ; 
what with dumping and underselling, it was difficult for 
companies to maintain, let alone increase, their earnings 
of the year previous. How then, to account for Gotham’s 
remarkable gain during a period of such adverse market 
conditions 7 
Solon E. Summerfield, president of the Gotham com 
pany, explained their policy in an interview’ with 
TexTILE Wortp. He told a story of careful economy, 
of regulating expenses to meet income, of constant 
vigilance in studying market trends and in anticipating 
the various curves of the depression period. His state 
ment built a convincing and illuminating picture.  \t 
the conclusion of the interview, however, he made onc 
comment which reveals perhaps more vividly than any 


thing else he said, the secret of Gotham’s success. His 
comment was: 

“We used to follow production month-to-month ; then 
we followed it week-to-week; then day-to-day. Now it 


is minute-to-minute. We shift our schedules with the 


wind—TI mean this literally. We used to form a schedule, 
and let it move easily along its way, with no one bothe1 
ing. Conditions were stable then: 
ve didn’t have to bother.” 
This was the basic idea of 


(,otham’s depression policy ; in ap- 


plication, economy was stressed. 


When weak markets bring a drop 
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BALANCING EXPENSE 





in income, the manufacturer must regulate expense 
to conform. If the income is $2.00, he can spend 
$1.90, but when the income is cut to $1.00, expense: 
must be cut to at least 90c. Gotham started on thi 
basis early in the winter of 1929, and they have hel 
to this principle. The whole organization was studie 
for possible leaks. If there were 12 persons in a depart 
ment where nine could do the job, the extra three wer 
eliminated. In normal times, there is always a certai: 
amount of slack which can be tightened up when condi 
tions demand it. The same applied to maintenance an 
to purchases. 
Steps Taken Gradually 


These steps toward saving were conducted at intervals 
depending upon business developments. After the first 
retrenchment some time was allowed to elapse, then th: 
company again reviewed its organization and curtailed 
once more; this practice of checking for possible furthe: 
economies in operation has been followed throughout th: 
depression period. 

Then inventory was tackled. As visualized by Mr 

Summerfield, the depression policy divides into three 
main aspects: first, eliminate neeedless work; second, 
reduce salaries; third, reduce inventories. The last is 
considered the least important. Gotham subscribes to 
the policy that if goods are correctly styled, they ca 
safely be held in inventory for a little while, at least 
This policy, of course, must be tempered with judgment ; 
it is eSsential that the manufacturer always keep in 
mind that a heavy inventory, even of merchandise cor- 
rectly stvled, may become obsolete with a sudden radica 
change of style. 

The Gotham company has kept a close watch on inven 
tory; at present the company is operating on approxi 
mately one-sixth of the inventory carried before the 
depression. The company takes the view that whil 
manufacturers are apt to get careless about stocks i 
good times where there is no serious danger of declining 
demand, in conditions like the present inventory must be 
watched with the greatest care. 

The plans involved no material change in merchandis- 
ing methods or sales promotion. However, there was 
increased emphasis on selling. The company found that 
as overhead is reduced and as the price of the product 
comes down, the effort to sell is greater and selling 
expenses must increase. This is regarded as one of the 
important aspects of the policy, particularly stressing that 
the increased sales emphasis must be applied early enough 
to offset the downward trend of consumer demand. 


Meeting a Declining Market 


The weakness of hosiery prices during the depression 
is proverbial; indeed it is doubtful if any one American 
staple suffered more acutely. Prices of women’s full- 
fashioned hosiery today are less than half what they were 
two years ago. At that time $14 to $16 per doz. pairs 


was a low figure for a manufacturer selling medium 
grade stockings; today they can be bought for $5 and 


$5.50. This has been the bane of the hosiery market and 
has accounted for the poor financial showing of man 
important companies. 

The Gotham company found the mesh hosiery tren 


a big help in offsetting the price decline on staples. Th 
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GOTHAM 
GOLD STRIPE 


GOTHAM NEWS PHAM NEWs [EXTRA] 





GOLD STRIPE PRICES DROP 


LOWEST IN GOTHAM HISTORY 


Silk Stockings - Chiffon, Sheer, Service-All Reduced 
‘Some Styles That Were ‘1.95 NOW 71.35 





$1.50 GOLD STRIPE 
STOCKINGS 


Now *1.00 









GOLD STRIPE ‘Adjustables~ * 


They Fit Every Length of Leg - 


at 1.35 


Now there is no reason why 
every woman cannot afford 
and beauty of 
GOLDSTRIPE Silk Stockings / 


"Reg US Pot Off 
Pats. No. 1728924 - 1824636 


the luxury 


% 
‘ 










Typical items in Gotham’s campaign—center, a broadside for window display at time of price 
reduction; lower left, window display featuring hosie ry for bridge priz res; lower right, window 


display featuring a new color, 


long been offering a range of mesh hosiery and 
n these stockings became a vogue, Gotham was ready 
leet the demand. Thus their position was strength- 


; mesh hosiery sold at satisfactory levels and volume 


good during most of 1931. The staples went down 


rice, but mesh levels held firm and in certain cases 


idvanced. 
concluding, credit for Gotham’s position also should 
ven to the company’s automatic reorder system. 
plan, which has been described 


BR Ves 


TEXTILE 
an up-to-the-minute stock without a heavy inventory 


previously in 


PROFIT RISE AS PRICES FALL 


“Smoketone’ 


Wor tp, enables the hosiery agent to maintain 


This was a particularly important point during the 
depression and it made for a stronger contact between 
the company and its agents. The 
agents bought no more than im- 
mediately needed and they affected 
quick turnover because the com- 
pany’s method of fill-in kept their 


stocks in line with style trends. 
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Original Styling, 
Firm Prices, 
Boost Profits of 


Vassar Underwear Co. 


GGRESSIVE merchandising of a carefully styled 
line and a firm policy on prices were two major 
elements en: abling the Vassar Swiss Underwear 

Co., of Chicago, to increase sales volume and net profits 
oe 1931. This company, which was organized in 
1900 by George E. Rutledge, who is still its president, 
enters 1932 in an improved position. While Vassar 
makes both hosiery and underwear, interest so far as 
surmounting the depression is concerned centers chiefly 
on its underwear lines. At that end, the company did 
a particularly telling job which was effective in winning 
response from distributor and consumer alike. 

Toward the end of 1930, it introduced Vassarettes, 
a new line of women’s knit underwear which had enough 
originality in its design to stimulate trade interest despite 
the backward condition of textiles generally. The first 
\assarettes were in the form of vests and panties, Swiss 
knit, but with a change in pace in the stitch across the 
bust, again at the waist-line and over the hips, for the 
vest, and a corresponding change in pace in the stitch 
throughout the panties. 

These garments were made on machinery invented 
and patented by Mr. Rutledge, who has done much 
work in that field, all the machines on the regular Vassar 
Swiss ribbed line of underwear having been designed 
by him. Development of equip- 
ment for the Vassarettes took 18 
months and, when the first machine 
finally was installed the total cost 
exceeded S80,000. Mr. Rutledge’s 
aim was to perfect a machine that 
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Newspaper advertising cut supplied to its 
customers by Vassar Swiss Underwear Co. 


would produce a full-fashioned perfect form-fitting 
undergarment, particularly suited to the current dress 
styles. 

Trade and consumer response was prompt. Marshall 


Field & Co. of Chicago and Best & Co. of New York 


placed orders at sight for all of the production Vassar 


was able to offer for the first three months. New 
machines were built as quickly as possible, this work 
being done in the company’s own machine shop locate 
on the plant. As soon as these machines were set uy 
and in operation, production was increased and distribu- 
tion extended as fast as production could take care of it 


Secret of Success 


The secret of the success of the Vassarettes apparently 
lies in the fact that they meet the needs of modern 


women and the modern silhouette style of dress. Retailer 


reaction to the line was enthusiastic; stores reported a 
healthy and continuous demand from consumers. 
Throughout the depression year of 1931, telegraph an 
telephone orders literally poured in to the V assar plant 
The line was taken up eagerly by the company’s estal 
lished outlets and also by a large number of new 
customers. 

The promotional work was along accepted lines. N 
so-called “‘stunt” selling was used. In the words 
Vassar executives, “it was a selective selling job; t! 


————— 
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lealing accounts from one end of the country to the 
other were taken on for distribution of Vassarettes as 
production was accelerated.” The appeal was mainly to 
style-conscious women and quality was emphasized. 
Following this cue, the company priced the line care- 
‘ully, and held to its announced prices. 

‘assar executives regard the success of Vassarettes 
as proving that drastic price reduction is not necessary 
to effect quick turnover; that the American woman 
will pay good prices—prices which render legitimate 
profit to both merchant and manufacturer—for quality 
garments which are in step with fashion’s progress. 

(he introductory line of Vassarettes was soon followed 
hy newer numbers, improvement being almost continu- 

The company tests garments for actual wear and 
se tests show how the line may be further developed. 
Criticism and suggestions from merchants and consumers 
are accepted and frequently have proved helpful. 

\mong the improved numbers more recently offered 

is a new uplift knit bandeau to be worn by women who 
preter a bust garment instead of a vest. This bandeau, 
like the other Vassarette garments—the vest and the 
panties—is designed to emphasize the close-fitting ele- 
nent, with the minimum of wrinkles, pull or strain. 


: = 


Trademark for Vassar 
underwear 


"1 
OUS 





Another underwear style group used by Vassar 
customers to attract sales for this line 
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(DING UP, NOT TRADING DOWN 


Rubber yarn is knitted in at the waist-band and at the 
bottom of the leg, on all Vassarette panties. In the 
bandeau, too, this knitted rubber yarn is used, instead 
of the old elastic. Vassarettes are made from all the 
yarns now in favor, from high-grade lisles to pure thread 
silks. 


Meeting Competition 


The success of these underwear garments encouraged 
other manufacturers to imitate the line, and the Vassar 
company found itself facing a trade-down competitive 
trend. Many lines, made more cheaply to meet cheaper 
demand, were offered by rival knitters. The attitude 
of the Vassar company on this issue is interesting. The 
firm declined to meet the demand with a cheaper Vassar 
garment, relying on its principle that the quality mar- 
ket was the soundest market. The viewpoint of the 
company on low-priced competition has been expressed 
to TEXTILE Wor LD as follows: 

“Vassar realizes, and hopes that other manufacturers 
will realize, that it is possible on a market as wide as 
will be the demand for Vassar type garments, for 
rational prices to be maintained to show reasonable 
profits, and that imitations of Vassarettes can be mar- 
keted in a constructive instead of a destructive way. 
There is no occasion, with the demand that exists for 
this type of garment today, to put cheap plunder upon 
the market at ridiculous prices ruinous to everybody. 

“We appreciate that Vassarettes have established 
tremendous sales possibility for new knit garments of 
this type to every type of trade. We do not expect to 
keep other manufacturers from going after this type of 
business to the best of their ability, but we hope that also 
to the best of their ability they w ill use the good judgment 
which business at a profit requires today. Trading up 
is still what the knit underwear industry needs instead 
of trading down. Let us all as manufacturers practice 
what we preach to our retailers.” 

While originality of line was undoubtedly the secret 
of the excellent business done by the Vassar Co. during 
the unfavorable year just closed, the firm’s emphasis on 
other aspects also is significant. I‘or example, they main- 
tain an unusually extensive research department, which 
covers all the major problems of merchandising, styling 
and manufacturing. The company relies on these facil- 
ities to help steady movement of their lines in the quality 
market. 

Works with Association 


Cooperation in the trade-wide activities of the Associ- 
ated Knit Underwear Manufacturers of America, was 
another important feature of the Vassar policy. The 
underwear company followed closely the program of the 
association as regards stock control and firm prices which, 
together with its own alert style sense and specialized 
salesmanship, built up volume at a profitable margin. 

This firm, which was a pioneer in developing Swiss 
ribbed underwear in America, has long believed in qual- 
ity emphasis. Handicapped by a 
general trade-down tendency and 
much price-cutting last year, they 
offset this by stressing standard, 
improving their lines, and merchan- 
dising vigorously. 
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kimphasis 
on Specialties 
Produces Profitable 


Turnover for 


Ajax Hosiery Mills 


AINTAINED dividends for 1931 operations 
among textile mills have unfortunately been too 
rare. Payment of an extra dividend, therefore, 

is all the more noteworthy. Such is the record of the 
\jax Hosiery Co., Phoenixville, Pa., manufacturer of 
women’s full-fashioned hosiery, which paid not onlv the 
regular 7% dividend, but an extra 3% on its preferred 
stock at the end of the year. 

In an effort to learn the conditions and policies which 
made such an accomplishment possible, a representative 
of TExTILE Wor LD visited the plant to interview Stanton 
D. Sanson, president of the company, and M. G. Berg, 
general manager. An insight into the situation can be 
gained somewhat from a statement made by Mr. Sanson 
recently to the employees in their monthly publication: 
“We have tried as much as possible to ignore the gloom 
and depression all around use. We have shown our 
faith and confidence in our business and our future by 
literally spending a fortune in new attachments and 
equipment in the hope that we could turn the tide of 
utter darkness and despair to a point where we could 
at least see a little ray of sunshine in the distant horizon. 
We believe we can see that now, but only the future 
can tell us that definitely. With events of great magni- 
tude accruing daily at home and abroad, what we may 
look forward to is uncertain and indefinite to say the 
least, but we feel, however, that the tremendous amount 
ot work and effort that we have put forth in 1931 has 
put us in a better position than our 
competitors to weather the storm 
successfully in 1932. Our plants 
have run full—our wages, despite 
reductions, have been maintained 
on a remarkably high level.” 








Mr. Sanson stated that several factors undoubte:!y 
entered into the question. In the first place, however, 
he asserted that at no time did the executives sit back 
and consider the situation impossible to overcome, so 
long as right thinking and proper manufacturing 
merchandising methods could be fully employed. T! 
maintain the theory that women need and must w 
hosiery, so that, if they are able to offer something at- 
tractive and outstanding, the women will buy it in pri 
erence to other ordinary lines. Therefore, the task was 
to provide something in hosiery which would offer this 
compelling feature, as a reasonable price. 

That thought led early in 1931 to their new lace-top 
hosiery. In this article they felt they were offering the 
consuming public something more beautiful, decidedly 
attractive and different from competing goods. It was 
determined that their business should be operated exclu- 
sively along these lines, and that they should depart 
entirely from competitive lines where the keen battle 
for business makes profits and sales not only an uncer- 
tainty, but frequently difficult to attain. By deciding 
to confine its product to distinctive lines, the company 
also realized that it was co-operating with retailers and 
other distributors, and that it in turn would secure the 
aid of these factors in placing its hosiery before the 
public. In order to accomplish this policy the company 
expended $150,000 in re-equipping its plant, and in pro- 
viding each full-fashioned knitting machine with the 
required attachments. 


y 


Profit. Not Volume, Counts 


No plain goods are manufactured by the company at 
all under its present policy. Where sometimes it is 
found necessary to supply a customer with staple lines 
in order to round out his stock of hosiery, arrangements 
are made to have this hosiery made outside, and fre- 
quenty it is turned over at a loss. While the 1931 vol- 
ume of business done by the company was the largest in 
its history, in the mind of Mr. Sanson, volume sales are 
not so important as the profits realized by this turn-over. 
The experience in handling occasional orders for plain 
hosiery, as indicated above, has demonstrated this fact. 

The company maintains its own direct selling organi- 
zation with headquarters in New York. The policy 
has always been to sell only to large users of quality 
hosiery among the retailers and chain stores. It has 
never tried to carry water on both shoulders by also 
catering to the smaller factors. It is felt that this trade 
cannot be serviced advantageously so fewer and larger 
customers have been sought. 

\ll the designs for the hosiery are created within the 
plant. It is the company’s policy to develop a specialty 
hosiery which wiil appeal to the public at a popular price, 
at from $1.35 to $1.65 a pair. It requires from six 
weeks or more to get a new design or pattern under 
production as it necessitates a complete change of the 
needles and points of the knitting machines making the 
new line. Once the change is made and a style is under 
production, the policy of the company is to proceed with 
an accumulation of a certain quantity of the new style 
before it is shown or offered to its customers. This 
procedure enables it to make prompt shipment on re- 
ceipt of orders and to maintain a supply on hand so 
that it thus protects not only itself against any pos- 








PRODUCTION-MERCHANDISING COORDINATION 
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competition on this or a similar pattern, but also 


=] ( 


customers by enabling the latter to take prompt advan- 


tage of the market demand. Mr. Sanson personally 

tes the designs developed in the new plant. A 
well-equipped machine shop is maintained for the pro- 
luction of cams required in making charges needed for 
new designs. Mr. Sanson also spends much of his time 
out in the field in close contact with the trade, study- 
ine stvle trends and consumer wants so that he is in a 
position to anticipate and develop many styles to meet 
these new demands. Because of his technical knowledge 
of the limitations of machine production the company 
is able to co-ordinate the development of new styles and 
lines with the actual possibilities offered by their equip- 
The close contact between the sales department 
and the production heads therefore places the firm in a 
position to move quickly. 


Production Costs Carefully Checked 


From the above it will be noted that the mill enjoys 
the advantage of a sound merchandising policy in produc- 
ing a specialty line of great variety with a minimum of 
competition to interfere with profit possibilities. An 
other important factor is a thorough knowledge of manu- 
facturing principles for the efficient operation of the 
machines. A close check is kept upon all costs by 
means of a standard cost system. Costs are prede- 
termined, and these include separate estimates of mate- 
rial, direct labor, overhead, etc. Each month the stand- 
ard or predetermined cost of manufacture 1s compared 
with the actual cost, and the losses or gains, termed 
ariations, have been found to be less than one-eighth 
of one per cent during an entire year. Waste of material 

also kept at a minimum by both preventive methods 
and reclamation. 

\ complete planning system is installed, whereby it 
s possible at any time to locate any particular lot of 
osiery at any stage of manufacture or finishing in the 
plant, and the work is planned systematically for each 
lepartment to facilitate rapid handling. 

\ unique wage system is employed whereby a fixed 
age 1s set up together with a certain task or quota, 
ot a piecework plan. If the employee surpasses the 
ssigned task, he or she receives a bonus, so that an 
ncentive is constantly offered for good work. 

\nother important factor in the management of the 
plant is the close relationship maintained with employees. 

director of personnel keeps constantly in touch with 
each employee. Various activities are encouraged 
among the employees such as interdepartmental basket 
ball An out- 


ment. 


il games, volley ball, baseball, bowling, etc. 
loor swimming pool has been installed and swimming 

struction provided. All athletic activities are under 
he direction of a physical director. 

[here are about 800 employees located in the two 
ils operated by the parent company, Ajax Hosiery 
ills. These mills are the Phoenixville (Pa.) Hosiery 
lills, and the Pottstown (Pa.) Hosiery Mills. The 
ipany first removed from Philadelphia to Phoenix- 
e in May, 1927. The new plant was built there 
| occupied in May, 1928. The plant at Pottstown 

started in July, 1928. Training is offered in a 
ol maintained by the company with State and fed- 
aid under the Smith-Hughes Act. Great care is 
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MAI VTAINS REGULAR DIVIDEND PLUS EXTRA 3% 


——Educational Department ,Ajax Hosiery Mills —— 


Lumps of gum or sericine. 
Thick surface of sericine. 
Fibroin exposed with scant 
varnish or gum surface. 

Point where gum has contracted 
in drying. 


A good grade of silk fiber 
of even denier. 


Less even denier, weak 

at 3 but somewhat overcome 
when several strands are 
twisted together. 


Ce Similar stock to B. 





Typical material used in Ajax employee 
education system 


exercised in the selection of the workers employed. Two 
teachers are employed in the school training new work- 
ers on a complete full-fashioned knitting machine, to 
gether with a number of auxiliary machines. A speci- 
fied course is outlined for each employee no matter what 
position he or she is to fill. 

Responsibility is placed upon the employees’ associa- 
tion for the maintenance of certain details connected 
with the plant upkeep, so there is of necessity developed 
a high spirit of loyalty to the company and interest in 
the work. The company has in this way been remark- 
ably free from any discontent or disaffection on the part 
of its help, and there is a constant stimulus for improve- 
ment which has played an important part. 

The employees have been given the privilege of pur- 
chasing the preferred stock on an installment plan. A 
large number of the employees have taken advantage 
of this opportunity, and in November, 1931, over $250,- 
000 worth of this stock had been thus acquired. This 
important financial interest in the welfare of the com- 
pany naturally leads to closer co-operation. 

There are, therefore, three outstanding factors which 
apparently have played an important part in the ability 
of the company to keep its plants operating at fullest 
capacity at a profit. These are: First, a good, sound 
merchandising policy in producing a specialty line which 
has a decided appeal at a popular price; second, an in- 
telligent manufacturing policy with 
a close contact and cooperation 
with the end at all times; 
third, a relationship with the work- 
ers whereby a spirit of loyalty and 
cooperation has been developed. 


sales 
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Quality and 


Firm Price 


Policy 
Increased 


Blumenthal Profits 


“For the quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1931, Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., 
shows net profit of $242,596 after 
depreciation, which compares with 
net profit of $142,160 in the third 
quarter of 1930.”—TextiLE Wor pb. 
Nov. 14, 1931. 


EHIND this terse report in the financial columns 
lies one of the interesting textile success stories of 
the year just closed. The story is all the more 
interesting, all the more significant, in that the success 
was not undiluted. The Blumenthal company’s total net 
profit for the first nine months of 1931 was $102,956, 
which was a considerable drop from the net of $130,028 
reported for the same period in the year previous. It 
took a strong merchandising policy and a relentless 
insistence upon quality in production to turn the tide 
from loss to profit, and the results testify to what good 
salesmanship can do despite adverse business conditions. 
H. H. Schell, vice-president and general manager of 
the Shelton Looms, which are owned and operated by 
Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc., attributes the remark- 
able improvement registered by the company in the third 
quarter of 1931 to care in manufacture, a strong price 
policy, and a gearing of the organization to meet current 
conditions. The Blumenthal company believes main- 
tenance of quality in product is more essential than ever 
during the present situation—Be sure the article is 
made right. If the manufacture is 
right, things will be right elsewhere 
in the business—this aspect is so 
vital, it can build its own volume. 
Such, in brief, is the Blumenthal 
pt icy ° 

















This company specializes in pile fabrics and has wo: 
an enviable reputation in the upholstery and dress velv« 
field. Transparent velvet was outstandingly importa 
during 1931 and while this line is only a moderate pa: 
of the Blumenthal range of merchandise, the record 
that end is especially interesting because of the stro: 
price position it held in velvets through the year. 

The insistence on quality is based on the premise tha: 
consumers are more critical today than ever before a: 
that not even low prices can long hold popular approv: 
if the merchandise is unsatisfactory. The public 
trading-up. Fabrics which years ago were accepted ; 
standard now would not be accepted even as second 
Transparent velvets are a comparatively new line 
domestic manufacture; four or five years ago all tl 
stylish velvets came from Europe. Competition betwee: 
the home and the imported fabrics was keen for a tim 
and Blumenthal set out to produce a line of velvets that 
would equal if not surpass the best being brought from 
Kurope. It was so successful that its line won wide 
recognition and European competition waned. 

Blumenthal places more than average emphasis 0: 
quality of the product; the aim is to “give better quality 
than the customer asks” and the company believes this 
was the chief point in helping it to improve its position 
during 1931. 

However, price policy is also particularly important 
and it is an open question whether this was not the majo: 
element in the progress. Price was a serious matter 
in pile fabrics, as elsewhere, during the year just closed. 
Competition became so acute as to precipitate a condi- 
tion of “profitless prosperity” for many firms. With the 
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jow displays are seldom com 

to fit the requirements of the 
jual shopper. Their main object 
suggest that within your store will 


und additional turniture more suit 


the shopper's needs 


ee ’ am 
SERED 2S 


as 


linpressive two-page 


fit margin cut down by underselling, there was a tend- 
ency to surrender quality; the trend toward inferior 
‘abrics and poorer construction was accentuated. Oppos- 
this tendency, however, there was the consumer call 
hetter merchandise, especially, velvets. 
\elvet demand grew steadily through the first half of 
ir, and Blumenthal & Co., got a proportionate share 
he business. So far as volume was concerned, it was 
ippy situation, but much competition had brought 
wn price levels to the point where profit was not 
imensurate. When July brought a further increase in 
orders, Blumenthal took a step quite unusual for the 
1931—it announced a 17c. increase in the price 
— velvet number in the line. The advance was 
tle Pose of sensational, coming in one of the quietest 
hs of a very backward year, and it had much to do 
"the firm position the velvet market enjoyed fot 
some months following. 
't was.a gesture of strength, and it made for con- 
nce all around. It helped Blumenthal, it helped its 
petitors and perhaps most important of all it helped 
buying market by giving an assurance of stability. 
reviewing this angle, Mr. Schell suggested that the 
ie of the increase to the garment industry as a whole 
it be greater than generally estimated, as it made for 
dence at a time when confidence was sadly lacking. 
said price stability during the latter months of 1931 


’ 


much to help the transparent velvet boom, adding 


I 


spread from “The Weaver” 
progressive merchandising of furniture 


Simplicity’’ should be the keynote of 
your window displays. Too man 

tured” items cause confusion in tt 
shopper's mind. Use your windows to 
your store: don t try 


draw people inte 


to sell them outside 


published by the Shelton Looms in the interest of 


that it might even be equal in importance to the fashion 
factor. 

The decision to raise prices was reached only after 
careful calculation; the issue was whether to continue 
making quality fabrics and selling at practically unprofit- 
able levels, or to lower the quality. Blumenthal decided 
against lowering the quality and took the view that such 
would ruin its future market. It had carefully built 
a reputation on quality and wanted to continue in that 
class. The company found a much better response 
from transparent velvet buyers after the price increase. 
The garment trade met the advance unhesitatingly and 
the firm was flooded with orders carrying them through 
almost to the end of the year. The trade indicated that 
they wanted high quality and were ready to pay for it. 
Furthermore, the steadiness assured by the advance 
helped them to figure their actual cost without fear of an 
“a upset in levels; they promoted their velvet garments 
more enthusiastically because they were confident; they 
were dealing with an article that had not shared the gen- 
eral price weakness of textiles during 1931. 

So far as the new year is concerned, the Blumenthal 
company is not building any false 
hopes. Officers look for moderate 
movement during the first half, 
with a perceptible improvement in 
July which they expect to be fol- 
lowed by a turn for the better. 
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‘LLED CONFIDENCE DURING TRYING YEAR 
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Alertness 


Major Factor 
in Rise of 
Toledo Dye Works 


HEN we wired the Toledo Dye Works, Toledo, 

Ohio, for permission to write this story, we 

received the following reply: “Have no objec- 
tion to article such as you mention. However, don't 
expect to find any miracle men here. We have only 
plain horse sense.” 

[t 1s doubtful that old-fashioned horse sense alone 
could have been entirely responsible for the phenomenal 
rise in three years of this finishing plant—a rise against 
an inherited reputation for poor quality and_ service, 
against the disadvantages of a location considerably re- 
moved trom the important textile centers, and against 
a period of general business depression. ‘The rise has 
been substantial, with business and profits increasing 
steadily.in each ot the three years. 


History of Plant 


In order to gain a full appreciation of the odds which 
have been overcome and the results which have been 
achieved, it is necessary to look a little into the history 
of the plant. The Maumee Finishing Co., as the concern 
was originally called, was established shortly after the 
close of the World War by the large canvas-goods in- 
terests of Toledo, which had thrived during the war 
period. The plant was not particularly efficient and did 
not prosper. Its proximity to the motor-car industry 
made a tie-up with that field natural, but in the auto- 
mobile trade one must be prepared to meet peak loads 
in certain seasons and depressing quietness in others. 
The plant was not properly experienced in, or keyed.to, 
general textile work, with the result that no progress 
was made in that direction. New interests eventually 
took hold, and large expenditures were made for new 
machinery ; but even while running 
at full 24-hour capacity, the plant 
was still unable to show a profit. 

arly in 1929 another rejuvena- 
tion of the Maumee Finishing Co. 
was begun. The first step was the 
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installation of a new general manager—a former instruc- 
tor in chemistry with only limited experience in finishing, 
a man without traditions in the business. Processes were 
then carefully studied, and nothing was taken for 
granted. Particular attention was paid to efficient rout- 
ing of goods through the plant. Handling and trucking 
were reduced to a minimum. Machines which experi- 
enced men had believed must inherently be kept separate 
were put in range. Other machines, formerly in range 
with the sanction of the finishing industry, were pulled 
apart in order that efficiency might, where desirable, give 
place to quality. Where possible, technical processes 
were improved for quality and speeded up. A large 
reduction in personnel was made. All key men were 
developed within the plant itself. Many departments 
were placed in charge of young men with little or no 
previous executive experience. In spite of increased 
wage rates and salaries, reduced costs were effected. This 
improvement and the better quality of work which also 
resulted were developed, we are told, from “enthusiasm 
born of cooperation” among the employees. It was soon 
possible to solicit and obtain a wider variety of work. 
Finally the name “Toledo Dye Works” was adopted. 

In the last three years the capacity of the plant has 
been tripled, and this without the installation of new 
machinery. The force has been kept steadily employed 
—working nights or holidays whenever the service has 
demanded. 

There is no sales organization worthy of the name. 
The reason for this is mainly that Toledo executives 
believe in direct contact; even if it cannot be personal, 
because finishing, unlike manufacturing, is merely a 
service business and the ultimate in cooperation with the 
customers (the converters) is essential. All selling is 
through direct mail and a series of striking advertise- 
ments written by the general manager—advertisements 
which are characterized by unusual frankness, but which 
Toledo firmly maintains are based on fact. The general 
manager has not met personally many of his customers 

admittedly poor salesmanship, but concentration on the 
technical operation of the plant has been justified by 
the results. 


Five Reasons for Success 


This historical sketch suggests the reasons for Toledo’s 
success. Basically there appear to be five such reasons, 
which we shall endeavor to analyze in the following 
discussion. 

First of all we select service—not because it is essen- 
tially the most important, but because it would seem the 
most difficult to attain in view of the location of the 
plant. Speed through process permits Toledo to com- 
pete in time with eastern and southern finishers for New 
York business. Difficult and exacting finishes are pro- 
duced within ten days. Orders requiring two weeks are 
rare. Goods shipped from Toledo by the National 
Freight Co., a subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
reach New York on the third morning. Over-night 
store-door truck delivery is made to such locations as 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 

The speed in process, as we have already suggested, 
is attained by careful planning and routing and by the 
concentrated effort of satisfied help, eager to contribute 
whole-heartedly to the success of the plant. While high 








FREEDOM FROM TRADITION MAKES 
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> may be partly responsible for this attitude of the 
nnel, there is also an excellent spirit of camaraderie 
ired apparently by loyalty to a common purpose. 
good-fellowship, ev ident to the visitor, is reflected 
e social activities of the employees—in their bowling 
aments, their baseball teams, and their frequent 
vethers, which attract practically the entire staff. 
e next reason for Toledo’s success may be expressed 
“Quality first, efficiency second,” in 
\ the staff believes. Not only in its finishes, but 
even in its packages. samples, labels, and other details, 
every effort is made to emphasize quality. 
he third reason for success, and one which strikes 
a delicate but seldom responsive chord in the consciences 
any textile manufacturers, is a policy of maintain- 
prices at a profitable level. Toledo accepts no order 
ich is not profitable, with the result that considerable 
turned away. No freight allowances are 
ile; no discounts or other form of inducement given. 
Prices are based on cost of production, and business 1s 
solicited “on the basis of money value to the customer.” 
(he fourth reason for success is largely an outgrowth 
the first three. It consists of a high degree of confi- 
lence established in the minds of customers through an 
ent and enthusiastic effort to make deliveries 


he principle: 


business 1s 
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irgin Markets Safeguarded Callaway 


Cultivation of V 


ued from page 101) usual bathroom sizes, 24” x 
being the most popular. Special designs in hotel 
e-woven rugs have amounted to substantial volume 
this business is being expanded this year. 
Specific types of Callaway sales promotion follow : 
rgs: One problem in the promotion of Valway 
s was to pull them out of the corner of the carpet 
retail stores and to get the 
luct displayed effectively. Direct-mail material was 
to the consumer through the local merchant. This 
luded a series of five booklets, “Studies in Interiors,’ 
an authority on interior decorating. 
illustrated pamphlet, entitled “Retail Rug Sales,” 
is prepared for the retail salesman, describing the 
cesses in rug manufacture, and giving valuable hints 
increasing small rug sales. Description of the de- 
rable qualities of the cotton fiber and the story back 
\'alway rugs were included in the booklet. Depart- 
nt stores were furnished free cuts for illustration. 
'iping Cloths: Another example of creating a new 
rket is the recent introduction by Oakleaf Mills of 
“advertising cloth’ which is a regular industrial 
ping cloth on which an advertising message has been 
nted in black or colored ink. These are used as mail- 
pieces by firms selling to manufacturing, printing and 
er industries in which wiping cloths can be used. 


rug departments of 


my L. Rolfe, 


kweave Mills, makers of canvas baskets and trucks 
textile mills, hospitals, hotels, laundries and mis- 
factories, recently used as a monthly direc 


neous 
| piece over a period of several months six of these 
hs in a neat package, a different message being car- 
on the half-dozen cloths each month. 

ex and No-Mar wiping cloths, as well as the Rock- 
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promptly, with emphasis upon quality. There is a cer- 
tain tone of unusual frankness about the dealings of the 
concern which enhances such confidence. Furthermore, 
through its laboratories and technical staff, 
operates closely with its customers along lines in 
which profitable business may be developed. Inspection 
is particularly stressed. This applies as well to the gray 
goods received as to the finished material being shipped. 
Such careful inspection makes the converter realize that 
the finisher is jealous of his reputation. 

We have said the fourth reason for the success of the 
Toledo Dye Works is the outgrowth of the first three. 
We believe that all the first four are basically the result 
of alertness, which is the fifth and last. The present 
organization is free of tradition; hence it is not ham- 
pered in its thinking. It is awake and receptive to new 
ideas and methods and takes particular interest in the 
development of new finishes. It declares that even vat 
dyeing on the heaviest fabrics offers it no terrors. All 
bleaching, dyeing, and finishing operations are exceed- 
ingly simple, if we may believe the sincere assertions of 
this new and alert organization. Alertness unquestion- 
ably has its origin in the energy and enthusiasm of H. M. 
Paskow, the general manager; and from him it infuses 
itself throughout the entire organization. 


Toledo co- 
any 


weave line of canvas baskets, trucks and laundry textiles, 
are advertised in business periodicals reaching important 
industrial markets. Laundries purchasing wiping towels 
for local service, or for resale to their customers, are 
supplied with four-page illustrated mailing pieces, the 
first page of which is left blank for a letter to the 
prospect. The laundry service plan has been so success- 
ful that Oakleaf Mills now claim that they make “fully 
90% of the ‘woven to specification’ wiping materials 
used in the United States.” 

The basic idea behind the Callaway Mills’ diversifica- 
tion program and their merchandising policies has been 
indicated by Cason J. Callaway in the following quota- 
tion from Printer’s Ink (July 3, 1930): 

“Competition keved only to production resolves itself 
into a battle for present buyers, with price-cutting as 
the only weapon. But competition based on consumer 
needs builds new markets almost automatically, puts 
price in its proper place as one economic factor out of 
many, and eliminates unfair practices. It makes possible 


higher wages and thereby opens the door to steadily 
widening markets. “Tremendous losses are now being 
sustained—in other industries as well as cotton—by the 


manufacturer of merchandise designed for markets which 
are disappearing and which may be sold only at ruinous 
prices. It goes without saying that this process holds up 
the development of new demand, new 
products must be higher in order to 
make up losses on obsolete goods. 
If we could eliminate that 
alone, I believe we could end over- 
production in the cotton industry 
within a year.” 


since 


prices on 


loss 
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Brunswick Shows 


Small Plant 


Gains 
Flexibility 
Only by Hard Work 


HE statement has been made many times that, 
with subnormal business, the small plant is rela- 
tively better off than the large plant. In fact, 
some economists have even gone so far as to say that the 
advantages pertaining to the large plant are slowly 
disappearing. What, then, is this magic possessed by 
the small plant? Examination of a typical small 
worsted weaving mill reveals no magic which clings to 
a plant because it is small. On the contrary, it reveals 
that it requires great care, everlasting work and perse- 
verance to cash in on the advantages which seem so 
apparent to distant economists. 
The Brunswick Worsted Mills 


were organized in 
October, 1930, and leased space in Pawtucket, R. L., 


starting Nov. 1. By the end of the month many of the 
looms were running on orders and by January the plant 
was operating double shift, which serves to show the 
speed with which such a plant can swing into operation. 
To do this it was necessary to purchase and _ install 
machinery, get out samples, sell the goods and get into 
production in a few weeks. Moreover, such speed is 
for the small unit cannot afford to waste 
limited capital in delay. Since such a plant is, almost 
of necessity, a one-man organization, the amount of 
energy and overtime called for is apparent. 

Once on a production basis the Brunswick Worsted 
Mills possessed two of the oft-mentioned advantages of 
the small plant, namely, flexibility and an overhead 
more or less geared to the amount of business coming 
in. The advantages, however, were not automatically 
operative and could only 

planning. 


essential, 


realized by conscious 
Flexibility shows up in 
the ability to run a relatively large 
number of patterns, to change 
quickly, and to give quick delivery 
on the required items. To give 
this flexibility, Henry C. Haskell, 


be 









who holds all the offices in Brunswick, from presideut 
down, states it is necessary that he know approximate 
quantities of every lot of yarn, what pieces are bei 


9 


g 
woven and when they will run out, what pieces are 
being finished and when they will be shipped. Recor:(s 
are kept, of course, but only for book-keeping purposes, 
as any system which would reveal where every pound 
of yarn or vard of cloth is at a given moment wou'd 
require an office force so large that the system would 


soon eat up the mill. Only by keeping track of details 
personally can the manager prevent a lot of yarn bein 
ready too late, or an unimportant case being shippe« 
ahead of one upon which much future business depends. 

This necessity for having everything at the manager's 
finger-tips, if the full benefits of small scale operation 
are to be realized, is one of the limiting factors in th 
size of the really small plant. This limit, in the case of 
a mill weaving fine fancy worsteds, is about 48 looms. 
Beyond that point the burden becomes too large for one 
man and others must be brought in to handle different 
phases of the business. Once this is done, however, the 
really small plant begins to run into the decentralization 
of big business, and loses the chance to make the quick 
turns which are possible in a plant where one man 
knows all the details all the time. 

Taking Brunswick as an example, one-man control 
means that this one man can be in the market one day 
talking with a customer. Suppose the customer states 
that he could use quite a few pieces of a certain type 
fabric he has in mind, provided he can get it in a great 
hurry to catch the season. Knowing what yarns he has 
and what looms are, or soon will be, available, the mill 
manager can make definite promises of delivery. Back 
to the mill he goes and gets out a sample piece in a week 
to ten days. Such speed is virtually impossible in 
large unit where each order must go through a certain 
routine, get various authorizations, etc. It is not, 
however, easy to do even in a small plant. Brunswick, 
for example, has about 600 designs, about 100 mixtures, 
twists and counts, and seldom runs more than two or 
three looms on the same pattern. 

low overhead is not an inherent virtue in the small 
plant; it must be fought for. When Brunswick first 
started, Mr. Haskell was his own designer and his own 
secretary. One loom-fixer assisted in running the 
plant. One day a week was spent with the sales organ- 
ization in the goods market. As operations expanded 
last spring and early summer an assistant designer and 
a secretary were added to the force. This represented 
the minimum amount of overhead necessary to carry on 
the business at that time. As two of the largest items 
of overhead, samples and rent, are fixed, any lower 
volume of business means that some way must be found 
to cut other items. The small plant cannot afford to 
pay out without adequate return—overhead 
must be pared when business is pared. Thus, when 
business is slow, tasks are rearranged so that all the 
permanent staff is busy. To offset the advantages of 
large scale production the small plant must make every 
effort to cash in on flexible overhead, for even the 
irreducible overhead is a serious burden when there is 
little business. 

Age and condition of machinery, together with its 
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salaries 
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PERSEVERANCE MAKES SMALL UNITSUCCEED ¢ 








ut. is one of the most important elements affecting 
‘uction costs. The large plant can usually afford the 
of equipment, and engineers are on hand to see that 
layout is proper. The average small plant is less 
ined to pay attention to these items and, in many 
inces, it loses its advantages through lack of study 
these factors. Brunswick started with equipment that 
practically new and added automatic looms at the 
earliest opportunity. In addition, in November, 1931, 
eased and moved into a modern plant which allowed 
straight line layout and where a saw-tooth roof assured 
ellent lighting. Through these measures no advan- 
ves were lost, in comparison with the large plant, in 
nt, equipment and layout. 


‘aretul 
Planning 


Holds Adams-Millis 


Sales and karnings 


HE steady expansion of operations by the Adams- 

Millis Corp., High Point, N. C., since its organ- 

ization through a merger of five knitting plants in 
28, has been a conspicuous development in the hosiery 
istry. Of even more significance than physical 
rowth, however, is the excellent earnings record made 

the company during the last two and one-half years. 

rhaps nothing indicates the sound position of Adams- 
Millis any better than the relative stability of its common 
as shown by trading on the New York Stock 
change over a three-year period, the high and low 
iotations being as follows: 


STOCK, 


High Low 
1929 354 19 
1930 32 21 
1931 334 224 


last sale of the stock in 1931 was at 254, as against 
last 1930 sale of 23. 

Conservative management and careful planning in 
‘ department of the company have been responsible 

large measure for the company’s success. Following 
icy of gradual expansion into the manufacture of a 
r range of hosiery, the company from time to time 
ilded new lines until its salesmen are now in posi- 


If the case of the Brunswick Worsted Mills can be 
taken as typical of the small unit, there are various 
features that stand out. The first and greatest is that 
the small plant possesses no advantages that do not have 
to be fought for, tooth and nail. Another is that careful 
planning and study of raw materials, production and 
market trends are just as important as in the large unit 
—the small operator cannot afford to be caught with 
unwanted goods thrown back because of defects or late 
delivery. Still another is that equipment and layout 
must be scientifically studied, as in the large plant. In 
brief, intelligent, headache-breeding, hard work. Bruns- 
wick showed a fair profit for 1931, its first year of 
operation, but it wasn’t easy. 


o 


tion to offer almost anything from children’s socks to 
fine gauge full-fashioned hosiery. Concentration on 
popular-price merchandise, the majority of which is sold 
through large chain store organizations, has enabled 
Adams-Millis to capitalize on the advantages of large- 
scale production. 

Various economies have been made in the company’s 
manufacturing and selling activities during the general 
business depression. One of the most important moves 
was the retirement of the entire second preferred stock 
issue, thus greatly reducing the preferred dividend requir- 
ments. Of this second preferred issue, $270,000 was 
retired in 1930 and the remaining $192,200 on Feb. 1, 
1931. Only 17,500 shares of first preferred stock ($100 
par value) 7% cumulative are outstanding, in addition to 
156,000 shares of common stock having no par value. 

The company follows the general policy of manufac- 
turing only against actual orders. Careful attention to 
the handling of production orders and stocks of finished 
goods resulted in substantial decreases in the size of 
inventories. The company’s balance sheet on June 30, 
1931, for instance, listed inventories of the corporation 
and subsidiaries at $575,084, as compared with $710,771 
on June 30, 1930. The volume of sales, however, for 
the first six months of 1931 declined only 4.5% in dol- 
lars and cents, as compared with the corresponding period 
of 1930, and showed a gain of 5.3% over the first six 
months of 1929. Furthermore, during the first half of 
1931, net profits totalled $451,620, as against $413,069 
in the first six months of 1930—an increase of 9.3%. 

Additional new equipment, including several purchases 
of full-fashioned knitting machines, was installed during 
the last two years. A modern building to accommodate 
an increase in the full-fashioned department has just 
been completed. It has been the consistent policy of the 
company to purchase only modern equipment for its 
plants which have been maintained in excellent physical 
condition. Recently installed in the full-fashioned 
department, for instance, is the latest type Parks-Cramer 
humidifying equipment which 
makes possible a complete change 
of air in the room every nine 
minutes. Many other improve- 
ments for efficiency 
were introduced in 1931. 


increasing 
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Greenwich Mills Finds 
Standardized 


Quality 
Still Pays 


Mills, East Greenwich, R. L., 
started to build a finishing plant and to purchase 
new equipment in the latter part of 1931, a time 

when most manufacturers found profits slim or non- 

existent. When asked how such tangible evidence of 
progress was possible in the face of prevalent conditions, 

Granville .\. Beals’ first answer was: 

“Standardization of quality. It trite, but 
siving the customer cloth as good as the sample, or 
better, has been an important factor.” 


Hilt Greenwich 


sounds 


(Coming from such a source, the statement 1s much 


more than an empty phrase. In fact, far from being one 
of those things which are said because they appear so 
well in print, Mr. Beals had no intention of being quoted 
at the time. 
and efficient production, an accounting system which 
gives current details, and sound selling were largely 
taken for granted. 


He was merely giving a critical explanation, 


I-veryone likes to talk quality, but many have for- 
gotten this factor in the price scramble and there has 
It is 
refreshing to tind a concern which, despite the unfor- 
tunate price situation in the worsted business, still finds 


always been a gap between talk and performance. 


quality an important factor in holding old customers and 
securing \Ithough not mentioned by Mr. 
Beals, there is another angle which is undoubtedly 
unportant: Quality cuts down rejections. 


new Ones. 


With the price situation as it is, there is always the 
for some mills to “duck” quality. On_ the 
other hand, some customers have been so hard pressed 


that thev have 


ndency 


been tempted to reject shipments, or 
on what has sometimes seemed little more 
than a “hunch.” Even though the legal situation 1s not 
satisfactory, and though the woolen and worsted industry 
seems inclined to adopt the “they 
have us by the throat’ attitude, 
there 1s no question that 


awe Clallls, 


“quality 
equal or better than sample”’ is still 
a strong weapon 


rections, 


in fighting reé 
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The new finishing plant at Greenwich is, in fact, but 
another step in securing contro] of quality. Even though 
an outside finishing plant give exceptional service there is 
not the opportunity for close supervision which exists 
where these operations are included as an integral part 
of the mill unit. Naturally, inspection of raw materials, 
and of the products of various manufacturing depart- 
ments, is included in the plan to standardize quality 
This standardization, however, does not mean concen- 
tration on a few patterns. Greenwich brings out over 
600 new patterns every six months, so in reality it is 
a standardization of the quality of fancies. 


Accurate Cost Accounting 


Any mill which runs a wide variety of patterns finds 
the derivation of correct costs difficult. Some patterns 
weave better than others; some require less mending. To 
meet the situation Greenwich uses a machine unit cost 
system. Thus, a record is kept of the time required to 
weave each piece. Direct labor, materials and such items 
are charged directly against the piece. Then the over- 
head for a month is divided by the number of loom hours 
run in the entire weave room, giving the amount of 
overhead applicable to each hour a loom has run. Since 
the time taken to weave a piece is known, the cost of 
each piece is easily ascertained. 

Even such a brief outline of the cost method employed 
shows up certain advantages. In the first place, the 
cost is actual and not theoretical. 
such items as smash-ups or delays. 


It takes care of all 
In the second place, 
the effect of short-time on costs is readily determined, 
since the fewer loom hours run, the greater the over 
head burden on each hour of actual production. Still 
another advantage is that, since the actual cost for each 
piece is known, the possibility of running on patterns 
which turn out to be profitless is avoided. 


Monthly Financial Statement 


Coupled with the cost system is a method of account 
ing that shows trends and developments as they take 
place, rather than after the harm has been done. A run- 
ning inventory is kept and a balance sheet is available 
each month. It is obvious that an accurate statement of 
the immediate position of a concern is one of the best 
weapons of management. 

Under such a plan costs have to check up with 
actuality. Further, the mass of data on past performances 
serves as an excellent basis for predicting costs on a new 
line, and for setting selling prices. Even though the 
predicted cost for a certain pattern is not entirely ac- 
curate, the inaccuracy is quickly shown up when pro- 
duction starts, and the necessary steps can be taken. 

Unlike many progressive mill men, Mr. Beals does 
not believe in spending much time in the selling market 
He is keenly aware of selling problems and gives much 
thought to the subject, but he depends on the selling 
organization to handle its end and believes that he can 
give better balanced direction by remaining away from 
the market where rumors, and rumors of rumors, are so 
widely accepted. 

Nothing has been said here about efficient production 
tor the simple reason that, no matter how well other prob- 
lems are handled, no concern could progress as Green- 
wich has done without efficient production. 
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“CLOTH AS GOOD AS SAMPLE, OR BETTER” ¢ 
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‘oresight and 
(Quality 

Build Profits 
for Collins & Aikman 


* 


Reduction of 50° in Inventory 
Carries its Own Moral 


In some of the case-studies offered in this issue, 
illustrating how some textile companies have 
shaken off the shackles of depression, minute 
analysis of financial reports tells more vividly 
than text where emphasis was placed to get 
the desired result. Collins & Aikman, for 
example, cut inventories 50%. Low inven- 
tory alone may not make for increased profits; 
economies in administration, aggressive mer- 
chandising. firm prices, careful styling of lines 
and quality emphasis are equally important. 
Sut stock reduction is a major part of the 
job; it is the division in which textile com- 
panies are most vulnerable. The alacrity with 
which Collins & Aikman recognized this vital 
factor and the vigor with which they tackled it, 


carry their own moral. 


\ the whole range of textile companies which have 
progressed despite the influences of the depression, 
there is perhaps no case more striking than that of 
Collins & Aikman Corp. and its subsidiaries; this 
» of companies increased its profits approximately 
in the nine months ended Nov. 30, 1931, compared 
the same period in the year previous. The figures 
glittering testimony to the Collins & Aikman 
ess: the nine months’ net totaled $1,203,323 against 
245 for the three-quarters ending Nov. 30, 1930. 
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Consolidated Income Account (including subsidiaries 
and after taxes, depreciation, etc.) of 
Collins & Aikman Corp. 


Oper. Total Depre. and 
Quarters Ended Income Income’ Fed. Taxes 
Diy Fis FOG ss vs sean $1,378,710 $1,454,350 $322,195 
May 31, 1930... 1,119,170 1,155,312 266,231 
6 Mos, Ended 
August 29, 1931. . 1,778,441 1,832,718 511,571 
August 30, 1930. . 1,476,371 1,504,260 436,115 
Inventory Net C Earned per Shr. 
Quarters Ended Write-Off Income $7 Pfd Com. 
May 31, 1931...... $150,000 $982,155 $11.53 $1.47 
May 31, 1930..... 130,000 759,081 7.78 1.01 
August 29, 1931.... 142,082 46,905 0.57 d0.17 
August 30, 1930.... 462,747 4283,683 d3.12 d0.75 
6 Mos. Ended: 
August 29, 1931.... 292,082 $1,029,060 12.55 1.30 
August 30, 1930... 592,747 475,398 5.23 .26 


a ne ay A RETR Ey a AE GE CE OO I tO se 


Scarcely less interesting was the statement of earnings 
for six months ended Aug. 29, 1931, which indicated a 
net profit of $1,029,060, against $475,398 in the six 
months ending Aug. 30, 1930. 

The latter statement gives a leading cue to the secret 
of Collins & Aikman’s success, in its reference to the 
low inventory write-off of $292,081.81, against an 
inventory write-off of $592,747.22 in the equivalent six 
months of 1930. 

However, low inventory is only part of the picture. 
Collins & Aikman saw the danger of overproduction 
early in 1930 and tackled that problem aggressively. 
This company produces an extensive line of upholstery 
and other pile fabrics, and was enjoying a good move- 
ment of its lines at satisfactory profit when the depres- 
sion started. Executives of the firm are reluctant to 
discuss or analyze the particular merchandising or pro- 
ducing policies which helped them to offset the backward 
trend in industry generally. Competitor opinion, how- 
ever, offers some light on these points. Competitors of 
Collins & Aikman are generous in their praise of that 
company’s methods, while admitting candidly that 
Collins & Aikman have led them a keen chase for 
business. 

The view of the upholstery market is that Collins & 
Aikman owe their excellent position to careful regulation 
of lines, intelligent control of stocks, a firm price policy, 
emphasis on quality of product and aggressive merchan 
dising. The company anticipated the prolongation of the 
depression and geared its organization to meet that con 
dition very early in the day. Automobile upholstery is 
one of the important lines produced by Collins & 
Aikman, and they enjoy a particularly good demand in 
the moderate-price range; their pile fabric upholstery 
for a well known type of automobile selling in the lower 
brackets moved steadily and spirit- 
edly throughout 1931. The com- 
pany maintained quality in this 
upholstery range, and _ response 
from the automobile industry 
showed the wisdom of that effort. 





* INVENTORY CONTROL HELPS BUILD PROFITS 
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Strikes 


Mar Year 


of Otherwise Sound 
Employer-Employee 
Relationships 


~ MPLOYER-EMPLOYEE textile 
wages, during 1931, ranged all the way from the 
bitterness which marked the Rhode Island strikes 

of July, to the cooperation which marked the New Bed- 
ford reductions in December; from the atrocious wage 
“chiseling” which went on in certain small units, to the 
high-minded attitude of concerns which avoided cuts 
entirely, or made them only when absolutely forced by 
circumstances. 


relations on 


The average level of relations, however, 
Without entering into any discussion of the 
theory of wage reductions, it is a fact that the general 
textile wage level was reduced 10% during the year. 

From the news standpoint the two most important de- 
velopments were the strike at Lawrence, Mass., affecting 
over 20,000 workers, which lasted about.six weeks, and 
the wage cut decreed by the American Federation of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers for the purpose of 
forcing non-union workers to join. The latter has many 
peculiar angles which will be outlined later. 

Chronologically, not a few manufacturers started the 
vear by reducing wages on Jan. 1, but the first items of 
large interest were the termination, on Jan. 29, of the 
four months’ strike at Danville, Va.. where the main 
issue Was umonization, and the short-lived strike at the 
lawrence mills of the American Woolen Co., in Febru- 
ary, where certain workers were dissatisfied with the 
rearrangement of tasks and the 
adopted a conciliatory attitude. 

Trouble started brewing among the silk mills of Rhode 
Island when the General Fabrics Corp., Central Falls, de- 
clared a lock-out on May 7 to prevent disorders arising 
from the adoption of a policy of fewer looms per weaver 
with the same -piece-rates. 


was high. 


where management 


The brew boiled over on 
July 9 when an attempt was made to reopen the plant. 
The National Textile Workers’ Union, a radical organi- 
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zation, took advantage of the unrest to seize leaders! 
and there were serious disorders and rioting for some 
time. About 1,300 workers quit the Royal Weavi 
Co., Pawtucket, with a demand for restoration of hig! 
wages and disturbances also took place in several smal!cr 
units. It was mid-August before a sufficient number of 
workers were at hand to run the plants again, and the 
strike definitely broken. 

In the meantime about 2,000 silk operatives struck in 
Paterson, N. J., for the purpose of higher wages. Some 
violence was in evidence, but individual mills gradually 
settled by arbitration and most of the difficulty was over 
in, late August after about a month of disturbance. 

It was during this period that there was the greates 
danger of a general conflagration. With both manage- 
ment and workers on edge because of poor business there 
was a tendency to magnify misunderstandings and if cool 
heads had not prevailed, a welding together of isolated 
cases into widespread strikes was a possibility. 

Both the Rhode Island and Paterson strikes were 
particularly deplorable in that they were not outbursts of 
spontaneous feeling on the part of the workers, but were 
largely “engineered” by the communistic National 
Textile Workers Union for purposes of its own. This 
union demonstrated by its actions that it had little, if 
any, interest in raising the living standards of textile 
workers. It was out to make trouble for the sake of 
a “cause.” 

The unfortunate part of the situation lay in the fact 
that the union found just enough unrest among the 
workers to get a toe-hold. The misunderstandings be- 
tween employers and employees were relatively small, 
but this union was quick to sense the unrest and blow 
the spark into a flame. Where mutual understanding 
was in evidence the union never had a chance. It is 
deplorable that, in these difficult times, two such affairs 
as the Rhode Island and Paterson strikes should 
engineered by an organization that had nothing what 
ever of a constructive nature to offer the workers. 


ot 


Union Advocates Reduction 


On Sept. 16 came the startling announcement that 
member mills of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manutac- 
turers of America, representing about 35% of the indus- 
try, had reduced wages 30 to 45% in accordance with an 
agreement reached with the American Federation of 
Full-Fashioned Hosiery Workers. The agreement was 
to carry for a year and behind it is a story of conflict 
between union and non-union hosiery mills. The specta- 
cle of a union agreeing to a radical wage cut—even advo- 
cating it—is explained by most observers as follows: 
The cut would enable union mills to cut prices drastically, 
thus forcing non-union mills to do likewise, with the 
hoped-for result that wages in non-union mills would be 
cut to such an extent that the workers would join the 
union. Another opinion is that the cut is largely a move 
in the battle between “open” and “closed shop’? manu- 
facturers. 

The situation at present is extremely clouded and no 
definite results are looked for until spring. It is stated 
that union wages now average about 5% below non- 
union, but it is anvone’s guess whether the plan to force 
workers to join the union will collapse, prove to work 
out, or whether a strike will be attempted. 


20.000 Strike at Lawrence 


The most serious disturbance of the vear was 
doubtedly the strike at Lawrence. Mass., which affect 
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After the whistle at Lawrence, Mass. 


than 20,000 workers. On Sept. 26, the news leaked 
that the most prominent manufacturers of the city 
agreed to cut wages 10%, effective Oct. 13. The 


rst reaction of the workers was to deplore the fact that 


news came to them through outside agencies rather 
directly from each individual mill. At first there 
s hope that matters would be settled amicably, but this 
pe was rudely shattered during the week of Oct. 5 
n 7,000 workers walked out of the Wood and Ayer 
| the American Woolen Co., and closing of the 
pect, Washington and Shawsheen mills of this com- 
followed. Other concerns which were likewise 
| to close were the Pacific Mills, Arlington Mills, 
irdt Corp., Monomac Spinning, and M. T. 
ns & Co. 


Four Factors in Evidence 


roughout the strike there were four factions in 
nce. The manufacturers held to their point that 
cut was absolutely necessary and that arbitration 
ild lead nowhere against the hard facts. The United 
tile Workers of America, A. F. of L. affiliate, coupled 
h the American Textile Workers Union, deplored the 
nd strike, but wanted arbitration. The National 
‘tile Workers Union, the organization which had led 
Rhode Island strikes, was frankly out to stir up 
tble if the cut was not withdrawn. The Citizen’s 
mittee of Lawrence, as well as State agencies, 
d the two sides to get together and talk things over. 
he outstanding factor of the Lawrence strike was 
he majority of workers and the majority of manu- 
rers felt no animosity and whole-heartedly deplored 
ituation. The tragedy lies in that fact that the his- 
‘t labor troubles in Lawrence had been such that 
er side seemed able to get through to the other and 
lish mutual confidence. Each side was so sensitive 
small slips in diplomacy were magnified into issues. 
nsidering the number involved, the amount of riot- 


ing was small. Apparently wearying of inactivity and 
hearing no voice of leadership which led anywhere, the 
workers returned to the mills during the week of Nov. 9 
and the strike was over. 

Early in November the New Bedford Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association sent a letter to the executive com- 
mittee of the New Bedford Textile Council explaining 
the problems with which the city was faced in competing 
with other centers, where wages had been reduced, and 
stating that a 10% cut would be necessary, effective Dec. 
7. The New Bedford Textile Council, representing the 
unions, adopted a conciliatory attitude, stated that the 
position of the manufacturers was understood, and the 
cut was approved when put to a vote of the workers. 

There were a number of other strikes of a minor 
character, among which was the strike in the upholstery 
trade, centered in Philadelphia, which was settled when 
both sides accepted a 14% cut as determined by 
arbitration. 


General Attitude Enlightened 


Any story of the wage situation in the textile industry 
necessarily emphasizes the disturbances. However, prob 
ably the most important long-run factor is that, in gen- 
eral, employer-employee relations were on a sound basis 

30th manufacturers and workers were more inclined 
to look at things in an unselfish light. The tendency, as 
exhibited in Fall River, Mass., was for each manutac- 
turer to consider his own problem and deal with his own 
help rather than make any concerted move with other 
manufacturers. @utside of those few backward manu 
facturers who took advantage of the situation to bear 
down on the help, it may be said that the great majority 
shouldered their responsibility to the workers, and the 
workers responded by cooperating. Even where the 
disturbances were greatest there was a feeling in the air 
that trouble could have been averted by just a little 
more mutual trust and understanding. 
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Great Britain’s 


Textile Industry 
(oes 
Protectionist 


(From TextTILeE Wor.p’s 
Manchester, Eng., Correspondent ) 


T IS difficult at the present time to forecast the full 
significance of the new Abnormal Imports Duties in 
Great Britain which cover a large section of the tex- 
tile trade. It is generally appreciated that the amount 
of textiles imported into Britain in the past has been 
small in comparison with the total output, but the im- 
portance to the European textile industries is certainly 
not to be dismissed lightly. Up to November, 1931, silk 
and rayon goods of all types had been subject to duties, 
which were applied for revenue purposes only and, with 
the exception of rayon yarns, in no instance did these 
prove to be of a prohibitive nature. Revenue duties on 
lace and fabric gloves, which were in operation for 
several years, were repealed by the last Labor Govern- 
ment. Apart from these articles, the British textile in- 
dustry was entirely free trade, and now the emergency 
measures of the new National Government have made 
it into a highly protected industry. All the principal 
types of textile articles, with the exception of raw ma- 
terials, now come under a 50% ad valorem duty, the 
items under the new Abnormal Imports Bill being as 
follows: 
Ist Schedule 
(k) Manufactures wholly or partly of wool (including mo- 
hair, alpaca and cashmere) of the following descriptions: 
Tissues in the piece, including worsteds. 
Plushes and other pile fabrics. 
Flannels and delaines. 
Blankets, travelling rugs, shawls (except knitted shawls), 
coverlets and wraps. 
Felt, carpets, carpeting and rugs 
(1) Stockings and hose wholly or partly of silk or rayon. 
(m) Handkerchiefs, wholly or partly of linen. 
(n) Tissues, wholly or partly of linen (except made-up goods 
for household purposes). 
(0) Overcoats and mantles (except proofed coats and mantles 
and mantles of leather or rubber). 
(p) Men’s and boys suits, coats, waistc “ and trousers 
(q) Gloves of all descriptions (except rubber gloves) material 
cut ready for sewing into gloves and glove linings. 
2) d ; hedule 
Woolen and worsted yarns 
3rd Schedule 
(h) Manufactures wholly or partly of cotton of the following 
descriptions : 
issues in the piece 
Flags, handkerchiefs and shawls. 
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Household cotton goods (including table linen, bed linen a 
towels). ; 

(j) Garments, complete or incomplete (other than underwear 
and hosiery complete or incomplete (other than underwear but 
including stockings and hose) for men, women and child: 
and shaped material for making such garments or hosiery. 
The extent of British imports of textile manufactures 

and apparel prior to these duties is given in Table I. Th: 

first nine months of the year is chosen as this did not in- 
clude goods which were dumped in Britain in anticipa- 
tion of a duty. Were figures for weight available, they 
would probably show an increase in 1930 over 1929 and 

little, if any, decrease in 1931. 

Stockings and half-hose of all types have steadily in- 
creased in importance among British imports in the last 
two years, and the new duty on silk and rayon hose 
brings up the total duty to over 80% ad valorem. This 
is expected virtually to exclude Continental hose and 
will deal a severe blow to the Chemnitz hosiery trade. 
Of more consequence to Germany, however, is the new 
duty on lisle hose. Chiffon lisle hose can be produced 
exceedingly cheaply in Germany on full-fashioned ma 
chines, and it is doubtful if a duty of 50% ad valorem 
will prove to be anything like prohibitive. 

The position as far as cotton piece goods is con- 
cerned is exceedingly complicated, and the Lancashire 
trade has never been eager for a tariff as have most of 
the other sections of the textile trade. The home market 
in cotton piece goods is virtually small compared with 
the total trade, and many people in Lancashire would 
have been well satisfied with a prohibitive tariff on made 
up garments. It is freely argued that many of the im 
ported piece goods sold in the British market are actually 
made from Lancashire varns. Moreover, Lancashire 
manufacturers do not want the world to think that Lan- 
cashire costs are so high that they need a tariff for the 
home trade . 

In such lines as corset fabrics and unbrella materials, 
Lancashire will benefit at the expense of other countries. 
American manufacturers have supplied a considerable 
proportion of the fine reed corset cloths used in Britain 
while France has specialized in box loom styles. Lan- 
cashire will have little difficulty in supplying these herself 
under the new duty, and tradition and style, more than 
cost, was the reason for the import of these lines. 

The woolen and worsted trades of Yorkshire have Jong 
been agitating for a tariff, and now the new duties 
apply to every section of the trade including both yarns 
and fabrics. The position is very different from that 
prevailing in the cotton trade and the home market is 
subject to keener competition and is relatively more im- 
portant when the whole output is considered. On the 
yarn side, France and Germany will be the worst hit by 
the new tariff, and Belgian manufacturers will be very 
hadly placed as a result of the new duties on piece goods. 
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Table I—British Import Textile Manufactures 
and Apparel 


January to September in Pounds Sterling 





1929 1930 193] 
Cotton ee 7,896,984 7,149,151 6,417,175 
Woolen and worsted.. 12,282,055 10,651,927 9,876,909 
BK. ..sssaww ase ona ce MOHREDEO- 8,730,463 6,519,707 
Rayon, Linen, Jute, etc. 12,793,335 11,812,001 11,030,796 
Apparel....... 15,045,625 14,802,895 15,477,398 
Metal. wears . 58,267,270 53,146,437 49,321,985 
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“If | Were 





a Textile Manufacturer...” 


A Letter to the Editor 
from Jack Card 


UST before closing this issue for the press, the 
following letter was received, noted and filed for 
future reference: 

Editor TEXTILE Wor Lp: 

My correspondence with you during recent months has 
eotten me into trouble and I don’t know just what to do 
hout it. Maybe you can help me. 

\s you know, I was writing to you just for the fun 

it. (At least, the microscopic checks I’ve received 
irom you make it seem that way.) You didn’t have to 
publish my letters, you know. But you evidently thought 
they were hot. (Far be it from me to question your 
editorial judgment. ) 

Hlowever, some of my textile friends have taken these 
etters seriously. More than that, they have been 

most nasty about it. 

(he tenor of their remarks, after careful fumigation, 

s like this: “Well, alright, you —., what the 
would you do if you were a textile manufac- 
turer?” ; 
he implied insult is bad enough. I’ve been called lots 
i things but never a textile manufacturer. 
'lowever, I could stand that if only my New Jersey 
science didn’t tell me that it’s a fair question. 
Now here’s where I want your help. If you were I, 
uld you answer them? Or would you just ignore 





1. 


ou see, it’s like this: I could answer them if I wanted 
and if I thought it advisable. 
sure I could. 
‘cd tell them that, if I were a textile manufacturer, 
make goods that somebody wanted to buy—and sell 
n at a profit. To my mind, that’s what the whole 
nce of economics is about. As soon as I learned 
| stopped studying. 
‘ut, between you and me, I know these textile friends 
mine. They wouldn't let it go at that. Do you know 
it they'd say? Again using Flit, I can anticipate 
remarks about as follows: ‘“———— it, that’s 
<ht for you; you haven't got anything to lose. But 
us: We've got all our capital tied up in huge plants. 
ve got to pay the interest on our investments. 
e got to keep our employees busy. We've got to 
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sell what we make, and in the quantity we make it. We 
can't be choosy about products and markets and prices. 
We don’t decide our own profits: the market does that 
for us. Why don’t you go back to school and study 
arithmetic? You must have skipped that and jumped 
to economics. 

That’s the sort of answer I'd get. And the trouble 
is I know how to come back, but I don’t dare tell them. 

Do you know what’s the matter with those guys? 
Not all of them, you understand, but most of them. They 
think that just the fact that they've got a certain tonnage 
of bricks and mortar gives them a divine right to manu- 
facture on a scale with that tonnage, and to expect some- 
body to buy what they make—and like it. 

Don’t they know that all we’ve been doing in the last 
few years is trying to get our business structure in scale? 
Don’t they know that, as one of my friends put it, we’ve 
been shrinking to a size compatible with current demand ? 

You know how I’ve shrunk. I told you about my 
two salary cuts, about my dividend reductions, about 
my wife’s dividend reductions. You know that, 
whether I liked it or not, I had to get my own picture in 
scale. 

That’s what I’d do if I were a textile manufacturer. 
I’d forget that my directors and stockholders used to 
like to see pretty pictures of Plants A, B, C, D, E and up 
to Z. I'd forget the kick I used to get out of quoting 
paper figures on plant investment, value of inventory, and 
other extremely invisible assets. 

I’d say to my gang: “Now, see here, let’s find out the 
maximum sales we can expect for our present product. 
Then let’s make that quantity and sell it at a profit— 
even if it can be produced in just one-fourth of Plant A. 
Then let’s see what other things we can make and sell at 
a profit, with such changes in equipment as may be 
necessary, and financially possible. Then, if we think 
we've reached our limit, let’s forget Plants L, M, N, O, 
P and any others that can’t produce profits. They were 
good to us once, but they’re no good now if they can’t 
make money. Let’s sell ’em, scrap ’em—do anything 
with them except remember them. Let’s forget them 
and concentrate on that part of our plant and our prod- 
uct that will show on the black side of the ledger. We 
won't make the profit we did in 1919, but we won't take 
the loss we did in 1931.” 

Now what I want to know from you, Mr. Editor, is: 
Am I right, or am I wrong? And if I’m right, should 
[ tell these fellows about it? They’re a good bunch, 
personally, you know, but they don’t always understand 

and I’m a peaceable guy. 


What do you think I ought to do? Jack Carp. 


P. S.—I’m a little strapped. Could you let me have 
check for this before publication? wie 
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Profitless 
Selling Must 


Be Corrected 
If Demand in Cottons 
Is to Be Capitalized 


By George A. Sloan* 


President, The Cotton-Textile Institute 


HE year 1931 can be recorded as an eventful 

period in the cotton manufacturing industry. A 

review of the developments is imposing and lends 
encouragement to the more hopeful feeling prevalent 
in the industry at the beginning of the present year. 
Probably the most significant development was that mill 
operations from month to month were on a more uni- 
form scale. This is shown in Census Bureau reports of 
raw cotton consumption. The range between the highest 
and lowest monthly figures for 1931 was 17% of the 
average. This was the smallest fluctuation in the last 
ten years. The same tendency toward a more uniform 
level of operations is noted in the industry’s statistics of 
fabric production during 1931. The production curve 
does not show such pronounced peaks of overproduction 
as in former years. 

In a period of business depression, such as we have 
experienced, one is tempted to depreciate the effect of 
constructive efforts and to credit to hard, economic 
necessities any progress toward a better statistical posi- 
tion. There were nevertheless gratifying achievements in 
preserving a consistent balance of production and de- 
mand and in avoiding sporadic overproduction. The 
demand for cotton goods last year was large enough to 
require consumption of raw cotton to the extent of 
87% of the ten-year average. In meeting this de- 
which was exceptionally heavy at times, most 


mand, 


*Mr. Sloan is also chairman of the General Arbitration Council 


of the Textile Industry. Last summer he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover to serve on the Gifford Committee for Unemploy- 
ment Relief. He is a member of the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives, of the Council on Foreign Relations, and of the 
Academy of Political Science, and holds a reserve commission as 


major of infantry in the United States Army 
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mills refrained from excessive production and took that 
favorable opportunity for reducing inventory. Year- 
end figures show that sales and shipments in 193] 
exceeded production. Seasonal shipments also were in 
good volume, and coupled with conservative production, 
caused a reduction in inventory last September to the 
lowest point in the last four years. On Dec. 31, 
inventory was 20% less than at the beginning of the 
year. 

That conditions in the cotton manufacturing industry 
during 1931 compare favorably with other industries is 
suggested in tabulation below comparing 1931 with 1930; 


NE ie cic ick tea don vemens tes off 18.5% 
CN COREE GUID iss 5ck see recs neeknes off 5.3 
Department store sales ............... off 98 
Se a eb ae ks tacnewke sence off 37.5 
ih: Ee NE - Conc ausd anes kon enaeeus off 32.5 
ee ge off 36.6 
AMEOMIOUEIS GURBUE oc cccccavscesesese’e off 29.8 
RR I odds dss ewe kiaeen off 37.0 
ee ee eer eee off 17.4 
ee  ereererrrer rer ee off 12.2 
Raw cotton consumption .............. up 1.1 
Cotton textile production ............. up 1.0 
SE Se IE eke c cccensdvns up 6.0 


The New York Cotton Exchange called attention 
the relatively high level of cotton goods production in 
its Jan. 5, 1932, bulletin in which it said: 

“One of the possibly significant phases of the cotton manu- 
facturing situation in the United States is the fact that the 
domestic cotton spinning industry has been relatively more 
active than other manufacturing industries of the country on 
an average in recent months. This is indicated by our index 
numbers of production of cotton goods and of all manufac- 
tures in this country, both series being based on average pro- 
duction in 1922 to 1927 as 100. For November, the index 
number of production of cotton goods was 83, while that for 
all manufactures was 72. For November a year ago, the 
index for cotton goods was 82 and for all manufactures 83. 
Two years ago, it was 103 for cotton goods and 107 for all 
manufactures.” 

Since the sales of cotton goods in 1931 were 6% 
in excess of production, there is a good deal of comfort 
to be had in the fair volume of production above 
referred to, although our industry, in common with 


others, suffered severely in a financial way. 


Cotton Week a Factor 


There were powerful influences working in the direc- 
tion of increased demand for cotton goods, as well as 
for more orderly production. The history of the industry 
does not record a more intensive presentation of cotton 
goods to the public than during National Cotton Week, 
celebrated last June. The cooperation of retail and 
wholesale stores throughout the country was_ note- 
worthy. Over 14,000 establishments featured cotton 
goods in newspaper advertising and store displays. 
Important as this celebration was, National Cotton Week 
represented only a brief phase in the continuous educa- 
tional work carried on through the year by the Institute 
in its development of a more favorable attitude on the 
part of the public toward cotton. In all of its efforts t 
stimulate demand for cotton the industry continues to 
enjoy the active cooperation of the United States Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce. It is significant 
that sales of cotton goods for women’s apparel were 
30% greater in the first six months of 1931 than 1 
the corresponding period of the previous year. 

Prominent among measures looking toward disco! 
tinuance of night operation and greater concentration 0! 
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‘‘Whether we are to benefit from this undeniably persistent demand 
during the coming year rests largely with ourselves rather than on 
outside influences. The plain course to pursue is to persevere in the 
present measures for reducing excess capacity for production, exem- 
plified in the policies involving a shorter work-week and elimination 
of women and minors from the night shift; to preserve the balance of 
production and demand, and, most important of all, to respond in 
a constructive way to the urge of our customers that confidence in 
values be restored. Price recovery is the magic wand. That will ac- 


complish more than anything else at this time in improving the psy- 





chology of the industry and the trade at large.”’-—George A. Sloan. 


measure for the country’s curtailed 
buying power. The Institute has 
insisted that one step toward cor- 
recting unsound merchandising 
policies is for mills generally to 
know definitely and in advance the 
extent to which a prospective sale 
involves a loss or a profit. This 
requires careful preparation and 
study of cost data developed by 
rational methods. Hence the In- 
stitute has particularly stressed the 
vital importance of such knowl- 
edge and persistently urges the 
more general adoption of adequate 


output and employment on the day 
shift, and consequently contribut- 
ng to greater uniformity of run- 
ning time, was the recommendation 
‘t the Institute that night employ- 
ment of women and minors be 
liscontinued. This recommenda- 

n was widely adopted. At the 
resent time more than 80% of 
e spindles in cotton mills are pur- 
suing the policy, including 78% 
f all the spindles in the night 
running classification. Many mills 
iscontinued their night shifts en- 
rely when they made this recom- 





mendation effective and’ although George A. Sloan cost systems. 
me were influenced by severe In the light of shipments dur- 
petition to resume night shifts ing 1930 and 1931, it would 
vith men workers during the last few months, the re seem that the consumption of cotton textiles, like that 


sulting reduction in output unquestionably played an of food-stuffs, comes as near to being depression-proof 
portant part in the better balance of production and as that of any commodity. Whether we are to bene 


emand. fit from this undeniably persistent demand during the 
During the closing weeks of the last year, when de coming year rests largely with ourselves rather than 
and fell in some of the principal lines of manufacture on outside influences. The plain course to pursue is to 


nd a burdensome accumulation of stocks was feared, persevere in the present measures for reducing excessive 
ere arose a most encouraging disposition on the part capacity for production, exemplified in the policies in- 


customers of mills to counsel moderation in produc- volving a shorter work-week and elimination of women 
n. These customers took the position that further and minors from the night shift; to preserve the balance 
rice reductions were demoralizing to the entire dis of production and demand, and, most important of all, 
ibuting trade and detrimental to public interest. to respond in a constructive way to the urge of our 


customers that confidence in values be restored. Price 
recovery is the magic wand. That will accomplish more 
Uhus the spotlight of attention has again been turned — than anything else at this time in improving the psy- 
profitless selling. It is held to be responsible in large chology of the industry and the trade at large. 


Profitless Selling in Limelight 
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Long Draftin 


the Nucleus for 


Future 
Cotton-Spinning 


I mprovements 


By Charles A. Weston 


ECAUSE research and experimentation are be 

coming more and more important in all phases of 

industry, we are not surprised that some improve- 
ment in cotton machinery and processes has recently 
been made. Generally speaking, these improvements are 
designed to reduce cost or improve quality. Reduction 
in cost is effected by the elimination of a machine or 
process or by an increase in production per machine or 
process. The improvement in the quality of the product 
can, in most instances, be traced to the elimination or 
addition of a machine or attachment, or to a change in 
the raw stock. 

No such developments as those which led to one-process 
picking, long-draft spinning, or high-speed warping have 
taken place this year. If radical changes were made 
by machinery manufacturers in 1931, it was the year 
for trial; and the trade may hear of them in 1932. 

Although no revolutionary ideas were ,disclosed last 
year, important changes and improvements were made 
in the machines introduced in the previous year. These 
appear to center on the efficiency of machine parts and 
the adapting of certain new attachments. 

The more general adoption of pressed steel as a mate- 
rial in textile-machine building is one of the interesting 
achievements of the past year. It is being used for 
covers, roller beams, samsons, ring holders, ring rails, 
and creels; and one manufacturer has introduced a 
feeder constructed of steel plates. 

There are many who believe that the advantages of 
single-process picking are rendering it a necessity in 
order to meet competition. Further improvements have 
been made in the control of the stock in this process and 
in the evener motion and the grids. Changes were made 
in the lap friction, or friction release. A method for 
more positive control of air within the machine deserves 
the attention of those who know the importance of re- 
gain and allied subjects. 


Very few changes have been made in the card in re- 
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cent years other than those designed to make the settin 
points less difficult of adjustment and to make the me 
chine adaptable to the processing of waste or mixture 
of cotton with other fibers or hairs. Different typ¢ 
of clothing are still being investigated, and metallic clot! 
ing appears to be the latest entry into this field. 

Changes in the construction of the gears and othe 
moving parts appear to cover what has taken place i: 
the drawing-frame field. An oilless bearing for metal 
lic top rolls was one of the developments of interes 
A mechanical stop motion was added to the list of prod 
ucts of one machinery manufacturer. Announcement « 
the development of a sliver-testing machine for measu 
ing the evenness of slivers created interest among thos 
who desired to trace which process (carding, drawing 
or combing) produced the most uneven sliver. 

Long drafting was the nucleus about which improve 
ments in the roving processes were made. Changes 
were effected in the construction of gears and travers 
motions and in the methods of driving and lubricating 
the moving parts. 

Attention in the spinning field still centers on long 
drafting and large-package frames, and it is interesting 


to note the system of long drafting which employs two 


series of rollers and in which a draft of 400 may be 
attained. For the benefit of those using high spindle 
speeds a new method of processing spindles so that 
crookedness is practically impossible has been developed 
A new ring is held in the rail by means of a retaining 
wire instead of by means of the well-known screws, and 
new finishes for rings have been advertised. The pressed 
steel ring rail is clean, light in weight and durable. 

A one-process picker that doffs automatically, moves 
and weighs the laps, adjusts the evener automatically, 
and sorts out the light and heavy laps is a development 
which may be looked for in the future. 

A spinning at 
tachment has been 
tried directly in 
front of the card, 
but this has not 
changed the card- 
ing action. There- 
fore, a card pro- 
ducing several 
ends (12 or more) 
of light weight, 
with a drawing 
attachment, could 
be a sane pre- 
diction. 

It has been stated that long-draft drawing frames 
are being tried abroad. Experiments made for one auto 
mobile manufacturer several years ago showed that a 
6-grain sliver could be made on the drawing process and 
that it could be sufficiently condensed to be suitable for 
direct presentation to the spinning frame. Might we not, 
then, predict a drawing frame having a double series 
of rolls, producing raw material for the spinning frame? 

Will 1932 bring forth a roving frame without the 
much-criticized cone-belt drive? Will we see a chang: 
in the flyer, or will it be eliminated? Long-drafting, at 
any rate, should receive considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that the most drastic changes will 
be made on spinning frames. Where drafts of from 
300 to 400 are possible, it is not fantastic to look for 
ward to the time when card sliver may be carried di 
rectly to the spinning frame. 
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‘uture 
‘otton Looms 
Will Be 


Faster and Quieter 


By Thomas Nelson 


Director, Textile School 
North Carolina State College 


OTWITHSTANDING that the modern auto- 


matic loom is one of the most remarkable 
machines of the age, the fact remains that, until 
the last few years, its general construction was not given 
the careful thought that should have been given to it. 
\ loom would not formerly run with that ease of opera 


tion which is noticeable in the latest models. 
\ new line of looms, for example, has been con 
cted to meet the following requirements, expressed 
he words of the builder: “1. The looms must be 
along engineering lines. 2. They must be less 
pensive. 3. They must run faster and make more 
perfect 4. They must require less fixing and 
be easier for both weaver and fixer to handle.” 
) meet these specifications the various parts of the 
have been simplified, and fewer parts have been 
used. Many of these parts are now machined, which 
all them to be fitted together more accurately with 
out any necessity for filing. This enables them to retain 
original alignment. A notable advance is the use 
ller bearings, allowing the motions to operate 
smoothly and easily. They make possible a considerable 
saving in the consumption of power and, at the same 
time, permit greater speed of operation. Heavier loom 
sides are also being made, which is a decided advantage. 
Many other refinements have been developed. 
\\hether the fundamental principles of construction of 
resent loom are correct or not, only the future 
can ‘etermine. A number of attempts have been made 
lve other methods of producing fabrics, such as 
r and shuttleless looms. The so-called Jaboule, 
leveloped in England is a circular type. Another 
r loom somewhat of the same order was demon- 
st | in Brooklyn, N. Y., a few years ago, and others 
een demonstrated from time to time. 
tleless looms have also been invented and intro- 
These looms have been demonstrated in foreign 


eoods. 
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Sample of fabric woven on 
shuttleless loom 


countries and also in this country. Recently one of these 
looms received considerable publicity. The filling was 
supplied from a cone placed at the side of the loom. A 
needle or pointer carried the filling half way through the 
shed and was met at this point by another needle or 
pointer coming in the shed from the opposite side of 
loom. The latter pointer carried the filling back through 
the shed, completing the movement. 

This was not a new idea, as the writer saw a similar 
motion on a loom over 30 years ago in Boston, Mass. 
The filling was carried through the shed in a manne 
similar to that just described, but was left double in 
the shed. A sample of cloth taken from the loom at the 
time is shown in the accompanying photograph. 

Many extravagant claims have been made for looms 
such as these, but loom builders have regarded these 
inventions with a degree of skepticism. Judging from 
the apparently small advance made in the building and 
adoption of circular and shuttleless looms, it does not 
seem likely that, for many years at least, either of thes: 
methods of weaving will supersede the fundamental prin 
ciples involved in the construction of looms now in use. 

Notwithstanding the extensive improvements which 
have been made, there still remains that undesirable 
symbol of questionable mechanical efficiency—the over- 
abundance of noise which the operation of the loom 
produces. The elimination of this noise is in itself a 
desideratum. ‘To visualize a weave room without what 
might be called loom music is almost impossible, so in- 
separable from the weaving operation has the noise be- 
come associated in our minds. Many of the old weavers 
probably consider it a part of the actual weaving. This 
may be especially the case with the Lancashire weavers, 
who weave on the lay, swaying backward and forward 
to the music of the shuttle as it is driven from one side to 
the other and singing “Clickety clack, clickety clack ; hit 
me again and I'll hit you back.’ In the loom of the 
future this noise will be eliminated. 

In the light of present developments I believe we maj 
well look forward to a more scientific picking motion. 
reducing not only the noise of the present loom but also 
the power required. Loom sides will be made still 
heavier and stronger, so as to reduce vibration. Roller 
and ball bearings will be used at all rotating points. 
Lock nuts will be provided on all bolts. Tension devices 
will be used to regulate the let-off of the warp more 
accurately. Warp indicators will register the tension of 
the yarn during weaving. Indicators will record the 
amount of varn let off the beam during weaving. All 
parts will be milled to fit accurately. In short, the loom 
of the future will be practically devoid of vibration and 
noise, with increase in speed and less power consumption. 
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Heavy 


Cotton Surplus 


Not Insurmountable 
Should 


Business Recover 


HIE sutfering from the adversities of 1931, 


/ with its universal depression, difficulties and 


losses, and still faced by many uncertainties, the 


cotton trade is looking forward to 1932 with a consider- 
able degree of optimism. This, however, is tempered by 
caution and buying except on declines, has been restricted 
by a realization that the market has to deal with a record- 
breaking surplus supply. 

At this time a year ago it would have been difficult to 
convince many in the trade that there was any proba- 
bility of raising the second largest crop on record during 
1931. The reduction in acreage amounting to about 10%, 
was somewhat less than expected during the winter, but, 
as anticipated, there was a sharp decrease in the use of 
fertilizers, and during the early spring few appraised the 
Indeed, of 
all the surprising things of 1931, perhaps, one of the 


crop outlook in excess of 14,000,000 bales. 


most surprising was the production of a crop in the 
neighborhood of 16,900,000 equivalent 500-Ib. bales and 

lint vield per acre of 200 Ib., or the largest on record 
since 1914, when the outturn was 209.2 lb. per acre. This 
was the result of an almost unprecedentedly favorable 
srowing season with an ideal distribution of rainfall, 
while the reduction in the use of commercial fertilizers 
was offset to some extent by the fact’ that applications 
made during the previous season had not been utilized 
owing to droughty conditions, and plant food remaining 
in the ground became available during 1931. Another 
feature of the season was the unusually favorable autumn 
As a result the crop not only increased but 
While some low 


weather. 
turned out unusually high in grade. 
erade cotton has been coming in of late owing to the rains 
of early winter, it is welcomed by buyers who had found 
difficulty in securing their low grade requirements. 
Meanwhile the improvement in textiles hoped for at 
the beginning of the year failed to materialize with the 
world’s consumption for the last half of 1930-31 falling 
to very low figures and pulling the total for the season 
ended July 31, 1931, down to about 11,000,000 bales. 
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The net result was a carryover at the beginning 
August, 1931, of approximately 8,800,000 bales. This 
combined with the present crop of perhaps 16,500,00 
running bales and a moderate addition for the c 
crop and end-season ginnings, indicated a total availa’) 
supply for the present season of about 25,447,000 ba! 
as shown in the following table, referring to the wor! 
supply of American lint cotton: 


1931-32 1930- 

8,797,000 6,176, 

16,500,000 13,685, 
150,000 125, 


Carrvover.. hae Ste 
Crop, 12 mo. ginnings. 


City crop, etc 


Total.... 25,447,000 19,986, 
Disappearance*.... were! 11,189, 


8,797.1 


End-Season Carryover 


*Actual world’s cotton mill consumption as reported by 
International Spinners Federation was 10,907,000. The al 
figure including cotton destroyed, etc., is arrived at by estimat 


World consumption for the first four months of this 
season according to the New York Cotton Exchange 
Service amounted to 3,913,000 bales against 3,555,000 
last year, an increase of about 10%, and it is generally 
considered doubtful whether consumption for trade year 
ending July 31 next, will e 1 125 million, or possibly 
13 million bales, pointing to a carryover at the beginning 
of next August of between 124 and 13 million bales. 

Such a statistical position not only helps largely to 
account for the declining trend of prices during the 
sunmmer and autumn of 1931, but emphasizes all neces- 
sity of a substantial reduction in this year’s crop com- 
bined with a decided improvement in trade conditions if 
there is to be any advance in prices or even if present 
quotations are to be maintained. Nevertheless the mar- 
ket has given a remarkably good account of itself since 
the break of last October when contracts for delivery 
during that month sold at 5.32 or within 34 points of the 
lowest price ever quoted for any contract in the New 
York market, which was reached in November, 1898, 
when the inactive month of November sold at 4.98 and 
December at 5.06. 

As a matter of record the high and low prices for 
various active deliveries during 1931 were as follows: 
During May, 1931 July, 1931 Oct. 1931 May, 1932 Oct., 1932 


1931 High Low High Low High Low High Low High Low 


Jan . 10.73 10.15 10.98 10.39 .24 10.57 
Feb ... 11.65 10.54 11.90 10.79 .18 11.06 
Mar 11.49 10.68 11.73 10.93 .03 .21 
Apr 10.70 9.64 10.96 9.87 wee 
May.. 9.98 8.92 10.19 ~45 . 56 

June issues 26606 AOS : .70 
ouly..... a Soons SOsae ; 53 
Aug Siawiels a 44 
Sept ; ; 96 
Oct 

Nov. 

Dec... 
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Following the October low prices a holding movement 
of unprecedented extent and firmness seemed to develop 
South, while there has undoubtedly been consider- 


int 
able buying by the trade on a theory that cotton pur- 
chased so far below apparent costs of production must 
ultimately prove profitable. 

rhaps a continuance both of the trade demand and 
the holding movement may depend in some measure upon 


the development of coming crop prospects and trade con- 
litions during the spring and summer. Meanwhile efforts 
to secure uniform control of cotton acreage by legisla- 
tion appear to be making little progress, but it is gener- 
ally expected that there will be a considerable reduction 
as a result of economic conditions. Moreover, there is 
a feeling that the trade can hardly anticipate two such 
favorable seasons as that of 1931 in succession, and many 
are inclined to rely upon exhaustion of soil with a possi- 
ble recrudescence of the boll weevil as active factors in 
a reduction in yields per acre. 

It is, of course, entirely too early for formulation of 
opinions regarding the probable change in acreage or 
next season’s crop prospects. The opinion of some 
authorities, however, is that voluntary reduction in 
acreage is not likely to exceed 15%, and supposing that 
15% may cover both the reduction in acreage planted 


and the season’s abandonment which usually amounts to 
about 3%, we would have an acreage for harvest this 
year of approximately 34,810,000 acres, or the smallest 


192? 


SINCE 


The ten-year average yield per acre for 


the years 1921-30, was about 151 lb., and if this season’s 
vicld should not exceed that figure it would make a crop 


thout 11,000,000 bales on such an area. 


(hese entirely fanciful figures would compare as 
lows: 
Yield Crop in 
Acreage Acreage per 500-Lb. 
Planted Harvested Acre Bales 
1921 31,678,000 30,509,000 124.5 7,953,641 
1922 34,016,000 33,036,000 141.2 9,762,069 
192 38,709,000 37,123,000 130.6 10,139,671 
1924 42,641,000 41,360,000 157.4 13,627,936 
92 48,090,000 46,053,000 167.2 16,103,679 
192¢ 48,730,000 47,087,000 182.6 17,977,374 
192 41,905,000 40,138,000 154.5 12,956,043 
192 46,946,000 45,341,000 152.9 14,477,874 
1929 47,067,000 45,793,000 155.0 14,824,861 
193 46,078,000 45,091,000 147.7 13,931,597 
average 151.4 
19 *40,954,000 *40,495,000 *200.1 *16,918,000 


“Preliminary December estimates. 


should such prospects develop in connection with indi- 
ons of a firmly established upward trend in world’s 
le pointing to a substantial reduction in the surplus 
ng 1932-33, the extent of the carryover from the 
of 1931 would hardly prevent a moderately higher 


rket. 


\\orld’s consumption of American cotton this season 
undoubtedly be helped to some extent by the reduc- 
of about 1,000,000 bales in foreign crops and the 


tively high market for East Indian cotton. 


Substi- 


1 of American for East Indian such as that which 
irred in 1926-27 is already finding some reflection 
clatively heavy purchases in this country for Japanese 
ther Far Eastern accounts and recently there have 
reports that some European spinners were can- 
ig contracts for delivery of East Indian and replac- 
with purchases of the American staple. 
from this country to Japan and China up to the 

of December were about 930,500 in excess of last 


Exports of 
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year’s, while exports from Bombay to the same countries 
showed a falling off of 285,000 bales. It is possible, 
perhaps, that if present price relations continue, takings 
of American cotton will gain slightly more than a million 
bales this season at the expense of Indian. 

In this connection the following table. compiled from 
the International statistics in running bales, may serve 
to illustrate the gains of American at the expense of 
Indian as a result of the big crop and comparatively low 
prices of 1926, and Indian’s regain during the last two 
seasons : 


American Egyptian Indian Sundries Total 
1921-22 12.797 748 4,926 2,736 21,167 
1922-23 12,666 898 5,402 3,177 22,143 
1923-24 11,107 1,028 5,409 2,886 20,430 
1924-25 13,256 970 5,521 3,547 23,294 
1925-26 13,730 921 5.572 4,458 24,681 
1926-27 15,780 993 5,196 4,172 26,141 
1927-28 15,407 956 4,523 4,654 25,540 
1928-29 15,076 989 5,178 4,639 25,882 
1929-30 13,023 937 6,087 5,162 25,209 
1930-31. 10,907 852 5,860 4,864 22,483 


The more optimistic feeling noted at the beginning of 
the year was partly the reflection of an improved tone 
in the stock market, while much seemed to be expected 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation should it be 
created with an adequate capital. This would be 
expected to relieve the financial situation, and there has 
been much talk of a probable inflation of commodity 
values following the abandonment of the gold standard in 
England, Japan, and various other foreign countries. A 
broadening of the credit base in this ec untry might work 
in a similar direction and the trade has been hopeful of 
an improvement in international conditions through an 
agreement of some sort on the question of war debts and 
reparations. 
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Spinning 
Woolen Yarns 


to Meet Price 
Presents Difficulties 


By Stanley H. Wheelock 


President, Stanley Woolen Co., 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


IX THE present price tendencies continue 

much longer, the manufacture of woolen 

yarns for the men’s-wear and women's- 
wear trade may become a thing of the past. 
Never has there been such a succession of 
low prices placed on various ranges of goods 
as has been the case during the last year. 
One reduction on an established line made by a reputable 
lirm is bad enough; but when competition, owing to lack 
of business, is so keen that mill after mill is forced to 
make two and three reductions during the same selling 
season in order to book a meagre amount of business, it 
begins to look as if there might be a radical change made 
in the type of yarns required for the cheaper fabrics. 

Naturally, part of the price reduction is the result of 
lower salaries and wages and a greater study of manu- 
facturing economies in all departments, but hese econo 
alone for the drastic 
now in full 


will not 


nes 


reductions 
Quality, in 
a thing of the past; and the 
main object of a great many merchants is to obtain a 
cloth with, : . 


account 
in prices, which are swing. 


several nes, seems to be 


is Its only qualification, an appearance which 


fairly sightly. If it sells for a few cents Jess than 
some standard make, it seems to fill the bill: and the 
owest-priced cloth, though made of inferior stock. wins 


= - = 
I ressure on I rices 


Vhis new condition of atfairs means a great deal to the 


manufacturer, as he is literally 


woolen compelled to re- 
duce prices and to change the quality and composition 
ot the a) 


a 2Teat 


stock which he has been accustomed to use. To 


extent he must expermment in the 


»f the new varns which it is now 


manutacture 


necessary to make in 


order to obtain 

lf he is obliged merely to 
lower his grade of wool or spin a little larger-sized yarn 
goreat. He 
oil emulsion on his 


1 even a small business. 
fortunate enough to be 
of the usual quality, the change is not very 


can usually continue to use the 


same 
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stock and does not feel obliged to make radical chai 
in his carding and spinning departments. 


Substitutes Bring Problems 


If, on the other hand, he is forced to use substit ite 
stocks in place of his wool, he at once encounters a new 
and often a difficult problem. The substitutes, such as 
woolen garnetts, cotton, and rayon, each require not ouly 
an intimate acquaintance with the best oil and proper 
quantity of oil, but also an accurate knowledge of the 
best type of card clothing required, the proper speed of 
the card, and suitable drafting and condensing. These 
changes can usually be accomplished after various trials 
but not infrequently an entirely new set of card clothing 
having a different size of wire becomes imperative; and 
then the expense is so considerable that it more than off- 
sets the advantage of the cheaper stock that is being used. 

In the spinning department, the same thing is true. 
If the mill is busy today, nine times out of ten it is using 





Substitute stocks raise questions regarding suitable 
clothing, speed, and draft for the cards 


a lower grade of stock. Costly experiments are neces- 
sary to obtain the proper draft, the number of turns of 
twist per inch, and the yarn test required for weaving 
perfect cloth. 

The tape card, of course, is universally used in the 
progressive mills, as it cuts costs and makes more perfect 
roving for the spinner, whether the mule or the frame is 
to be used. Each of the latter machines seems to have 
its advantages, and so we find both are being used in a 
great many mills today. With but comparatively small 
expense the frame can be equipped to do a good bit of 
the twisting that is required from time to time when 
some fancy or novelty yarns are desired. 


Woolens in Style 


The stvle trend for woolens for women’s clothes dur- 
ing the past vear bids fair to continue during 1932, and 
is one of the bright spots which is now encouraging the 
wide-awake manufacturer to greater efforts in supplying 
the various wanted. The demand for lighter- 
weight material suitable for women’s dresses has caused 
many changes in mills that cater to this trade. New ma- 
chines have been purchased and new and finer yarns have 
heen carded, spun, and double spun, to meet the specifica- 
tions. Novelty y still being used to a great 
extent and add to the attractiveness of the new styles. 


fabrics 


varns are 


It is felt that the time is now ripe to break away from 
the quiet and conservative styles which have been popular 
in the men’s wear field during this year of “repression.” 
Manufacturers who give careful attention to new blends 
and well-made yarns will at least pave the way for a 
better business that should be due to start at any moment 
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tigher 
‘l'wists 


bring Problems 


to Worsted Spinner 


By L. M. Harless 


T IS a long time since twist in yarn played so im- 
portant a part in the production of worsted dress 
goods as it does at present. The secret of makine 
lard-twisted yarns of, say, 2/60 count lies first in the 
ain of a level thread. High twist shows up 
faults in fiber distribution in a glaring fashion. Better 
liber control has to be practiced in drawing, for it is 
these processes that level yarns are made. 
Success also depends on preventing the formation of 
narls or kinks. Each time the cap frame is stopped at 
noon hour or at the end the day, one snarl per 
bbin is made. Specially shaped caps are now used to 
vercome this defect, and yarns are made free from this 
ult. Also of importance is the after-treatment of the 
arn on bobbins, spools, and cops to prevent the devel- 
ment of kinks during weaving or warping. This was 
per block until worsted spinners copied woolen 
pinners and steamed the yarn on the bobbins or cops. 
In plain-weave cloth, hard-twisted filling is used and 
being picked two right twist and two left twist. 
ideavors are being made to elaborate this style by 
ploying warp and filling yarn of a similar category. 
} long as the 2x2 order of warping and picking is 
ese, little difficulty with the effect obtained is 
ely to be experienced; but immediately a 1x1 order 
introduced, some unlooked-for things happen. For 
imple, with a warp arrangement one left and one 
ht twist, the obvious way to produce a hairline on 
face would be to cover each left-twist thread with a 
ht-twist pick, this being in accordance with well 
iblished principles of design; but in point of fact it 
| he found that the hairline runs horizontally. ‘Twist. 
¢ dependent on light reflection, is elusive; and in 
ling with it nothing should be taken for granted. 
‘here is a decided movement in favor of the inter- 
ting gill box being used not only for short wools 
botany, but also for fine and medium crossbreds. 
e makers have been inundated with orders, and this 
time when all other branches of industry have heen 





exceedingly quiet. It is a rather sur- 
prising fact, and one of value to ma- 
chine makers, to know that, although 
the intersecting gill box has been used 
for years by combers and spinners 
employing the Continental system, it 
is only since the machine was rede- 
signed and made Bradford pattern 
that English-system spinners have 
been persuaded to adopt it. It has not 
been sufficiently recognized by 
worsted-yarn makers that though 
wool may be fairly long, it contains 
short fibers and that the skill of the comber in getting bet- 
ter tear from wools (i.e., in passing more short fibers 
into the top) has to be met by greater skill in controlling 
short fibers. For this the intersecting gill box is needed. 

A further advantage in the use of the intersector is 
the reduction in fiber breakage due to the elimination 
of back draft, or its reduction to 1, which is the same 
thing. In ordinary gilling, the back draft is 1.1 to 1.2 
and is necessary in order to get the wool into the pins; 
but in intersector boxes the fibers cannot escape pin 
treatment. Not only in early drawing, but in backwash- 
ing, intergilling, and finishing, the intersector is gaining 
popularity. Some users prefer it because an increased 
production can be obtained. There is no risk of the 
fibers riding on the pins, as is the case in the ordinary 
gill box when it is heavily loaded. 

In England the year 1931 marks the passing of a 
large number of flyer spindles as a result of the increas- 
ing favor shown to ring and cap and the low demand 
for mohair yarn. Flyer spinning, though known to 
make fuller yarns with less twist, is hampered by low 
production. During the last twenty years improvements 
have been made, each in advance of the former, result- 
ing in the speed of spindles being increased from 2,400 
to 3,600 r.p.m., and fitted with satisfactory self-doffing 
appliances. A more recent frame made to run at 5,000 
r.p.m. has not been successful. 

Also in England has recently appeared a ring frame 
which combines the principle of the traversing ring rail 
with that of the traversing spindle rail. At the begin 
ning of the operation the spindle rail is stationary and 
the ring rail moves. When the bobbin is half filled, 
the spindles and rings are lowered at the same rate of 
speed; but, as the lifter continues to traverse the ring 
rail in the usual manner, the building of the spool 
progresses. The ring plate rises at the same rate of 
speed as the spindle rail is lowered. The longer pack 
ages which this arrangement makes possible reduces thx 
frequency of doffs, cuts twisting and winding costs, 
eliminates some waste, and requires fewer knots. 

A new ring twister has been introduced for making 
heavy yarns for the carpet trade. Its bobbins have 
holding capacity of 26 oz. The twist is controlled by 
trap rollers, behind which are stop motions with detector 
pins for each thread. The trap motion is connected 
the spindle-band guide fork, so that when an end breaks 
the spindle-driving band is transferred from the live to 
a dead cylinder and the spindle ceases to revolve. At 
the same time the rollers fall away and further delivery 
is stayed. When small lots of yarn are required in vari 
ous twists, the use of a separate drive to the rollers at 
each corner of the machine proves an advantage. The 
bottom roller is divided in the middle and driven at each 
end; thus four twists can be obtained at one time on the 
machine. 
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Wool Weavin 


More Affected by 
Changes in Style 


Than in Technique 


By R. A. C. Scott 





Typical bouclé fabric 


N REVIEWING 
the woolen and worsted weaving industry, 
that 
tionary cha 


mechanical progress as it 
we find 
the year 1931 inventions of a revolu- 
racter were wanting. With the exception of 
or sectional improvements, such as “‘filling-end 


during 


a few mit 


holder,” “electric warp stop motion,” etc., little or no 


progress was made in the mechanical field of action. 
It will therefore not be necessary for us to look deeply 
into this phase of fabric production; and we may take 
this opportunity to study another related phase of con- 
siderable interest at the present time—viz., stvle vicissi 
tudes as they affect women’s coating fabrics. . 

Looking back over the past ten vears it is interesting 
to note the the 


a 
‘rom 


large variety of fabrics acclaimed by 


as the correct trend for the various periods. 
19?? 


| 


Sucn 


public 
1920 to fashion 
an extent that any other style of fabric 
The year 1923 brought to fame 


inclusive, experts popularized 


bolivias to 


was taboo. suedes and 


astrakhans, both of which are similar in construction to 
the bolivia. Kashas and needlepoint 
the fashion limelight in 1924 and 1925. 

Krom 1926 to 1930, broadcloths featuring the ripple, 
trico, twill, 
were Fashi 


fabrics came into 


ind crepe versions, and basket-weave cloths 
ns choice. The latter, as the name implies. 
is chiefly a weave problem, including a large variety of 


small to large elrects The 


and pliable 


cloth was generally of a soft 
construction. 


The following vear 


1 
senta crepes and 


. 
held stron: 


choneas were 
tavorites by the stvle-conscious. Weave and 
construction ; [ 


are the main features of the former type of 
‘lot! Sie re 4 

cloth, giving a cluster of broken 
squares accentuated by the use of fine- and coarse-count 


surface effect of a 


varns in warp and filling. The chief characteristic of 
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the chonga lay in the varn construction and the shrink- 
age during finishing. A typical yarn for this cloth could 
be made as follows: woolen and mohair blend (60% 
wool and 40% mohair) about 13 run, twisted with 1/30 
worsted (hard twist), two-ply twist about six to eight 
turns per inch. The rough, crepy appearance of this 
cloth is due to uneven shrinking of the two-ply yarn. 


Bouclés Favored 


Coming down to the present we find bouclés the out- 
standing style for fall in women’s dressy coats. This 
fabric was originally made with a fine worsted warp and 
a filling yarn of the ratiné variety but more pronounced 
in its nubby feature. The market, however, is now being 
flooded with cheaper imitations using cotton warps and 
cotton binders in the ratiné varn. No mention has been 
made of the camel’s-hair and polo types of fabrics due 
o the fact that they are both more or less always in 
<eeping with the dictates of fashion. 

A common fallacy among stylists is the belief that 
stvle trends run in cycles. No definite order of repeti- 
tion can be formulated. In trying to forecast,the future 
vogue in coatings, it would, I am afraid, be nothing short 
of suicidal to follow the order of the last ten years, as 
economic conditions have a direct bearing. 

Another fallacy is the belief that whatever finishes 
strong one season will be a strong favorite for the fol- 
lowing season. This prescription for divining the future 
trend is‘apt to lead the best intuitioned among us on the 
wrong path. In brief, there are no hard-and-fast rules 
available to guide the stylist in his predictions. It is 
really a question of analyzing and studying the 
psychology of the consuming public. 


+ 
t 
1 
I 


In order to illustrate the latter point, let us consider 
the spring prospects for bouclés. This fabric has been 
for this fall; but owing to’ its 
inferior wearing qualities, it is beginning to lose public 
favor. As a consequence, its adoption for spring 1932 
is very doubtful notwithstanding its present popularity. 

What, then, is going to take its place? In answering 
this question, can we take advantage of the cycle theory? 
| think not. The present indications of spring center 
around diagonals of a distinct weave character, coupled 
with a limited use of the bouclé type of yarn in the fill- 
ing. Other cloths in this diagonal category replace the 
ratiné filling effect with a coarse kempy yarn, approach- 
ing the Scotch Harris appearance but of a softer quality 
and adaptable to piece dyeing in bright shades. Another 
version in this field is a mixture of wool and kid mohair, 
using a distinct diagonal weave of loose construction; 
e.g., seven-up, one-down, one-up, five-down, one-up, one- 
down, move-one weaves. In the finer cloths we have the 
same weave trend, but of course it is less prominent and 
firmer in construction. In short, the fashion for spring 
is unquestionably in direct contrast to the present vogue 
of rough-type fabrics and may be termed “the smooth- 
finished class of merchandise.” 

In predicting the trend for fall 1932, we may look to 
a continuance of smooth-finished cloths, with weave 
variations probably of the broken order. There is also 
the possibility of the return of the suede class of mate- 
In reviving this cloth, however, I believe the use 
of novelty weaves may be successfully introduced by 
wav of featuring something new and attractive. In con- 
clusion, it might be well to point out that style predictions 
in the women’s-wear field are contingent on foreign in- 
fluence in conjunction with American psychology, making 


the exclusive style 


rial. 


an accurate torecast one Of pure conjecture. 
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Wool Trade 
Asked Fair Prices 
and Made Profit 


Hie raw wool trade 
with a condescending smile, as being hopelessly 
d-fashioned. All its methods have been jeered 

eing more appropriate to the last century than to 

present. Disregarding entirely, however, the pros 
ns of the question, the wool trade certainly dem- 

rated, during 1931, one real, old-fashioned virtue. 
it was selling at a profit. 


has often been spoken of, 


Best Demand in Nine Years 


whole, the 
© general 


wool trade made money in 1931. 
business into consideration it made a 
money. Behind that simple statement is much 
than the fact that domestic wool met with the 
lemand in nine years. 
blush it is easy to discount the brightness of 
ool market by saying that, with such a demand, 
one should make a profit. It is only 
er, to point out that the woolen and worsted 
facturing industry must, of necessity, have met 
the same demand—and few would venture the 
ent that the woolen and worsted industry, with a 
notable exceptions, made money in 1931. In truth, 
ink makes a large blot. The difference lay in 
ct that the raw wool trade sold at a profit, and 
nufacturing industry, as individuals, tried to get 
business there was, almost regardless of price. 


necessary, 


+ 
The 1930 Carry-Over 


re was a large carry-over of wool at the first of the 
1 the face of light demand prices beat an orderly 
‘Peles the spring the low price of wool, coupled 
lepleted clothing stocks, caused a 
d, particularly for worsteds. 
soon operating at the 


renaissance in 
Combs, for example, 
highest rate in six years 
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Raw wool dealers did not decide that it was time to hold 
off selling in hope of even better prices; they did not 
decide that, since here was an unexpected demand, the 
thing to do was to take advantage of it and dump all they 
could by cutting prices; they did decide to sell what they 
could at a fair price. Values actually advanced to some 
degree, but the large carry-over was still a factor and 
the advance was not sufficient to scare off buyers. And 
o, the dealers made a profit. 

In the meantime, the wool manufacturing industry, 
particularly the worsted end, proceeded to cut prices in 
pursuit of the illusive god “volume,” little realizing that 
this particular god was then present as at no time for 
the last five years; and as it may not again be present in 
the next five years. Profits were few and far between. 

Price Movement Orderly 


\fter the first nine months of the vear, demand tor 
woolen and worsted fabrics, and consequently for wool, 


fell off sharply. Again faced with light demand, and the 


probability of a large crop the next season, raw wool 
prices receded. The strike at Lawrence, Mass., the larg- 
est worsted center, which started early October and 


continued for six weeks, was a factor which might have 
heen expected to have a demoralizing effect on the mar- 

but such was not the Examined against the 
background of what happened in other commodity prices, 


case. 


lextTItE Wortp index figures show that wool declined 
ina singularly orderly manner and gave little or no evi- 
dence of “‘panic”’ selling. 


Index numbers for 1931 were as follows: 
\verage first quarter. 106 August 99 
April 101 September 99 
May 100 October 97 
June 97 November 04 
July 98 December 94 
Base, 1914 100 


The trade with regard to 1932. It is 
pointed out that wool is low in price and that clothing 
again inadequate. Dealers are sitting tight 
and waiting for demand. There is little evidence of 
forcing sales and the sensible price attitude pre- 
vails. If such an attitude continues to prevail the wool 
trade will record of making profits 
despite chaotic general conditions. 

In the words of one dealer: 

“We didn’t do anything during 1931 except sell what 
we could, when we could, at a profit.” 

\n old formula—but it works. 


is optimistic 
stocks are 
same 


have the enviable 
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Recent Developments 


Foretell Marked 


Changes in 
Silk Throwing 


By George W. Searell 


Ht recent condition of the silk market has caused 

the throwster to realize the value of mechanical 

and chemical research. With the low price of silk, 
the throwster was confronted with the problem of greater 
production at lower cost. A quality yarn had to be pro- 
duced in quantity, and scientific research in the labora- 
tory gave the solution to this problem. 

uality of raw stock is the first essential in making < 
perfect product. After many years of research by War- 
ren P. Seem, there has been placed on the market a 
machine which determines the nature, elongation, and 
breaking strength of raw silk. A new method of deter- 
mining evenness, known as the 9-meter sizing test, is in 
the metamorphic stage. With the perfection of this 
method, determination of the evenness of raw silk, for- 
merly made by visual inspection, will be foolproof. 

\ machine era approaches in the soaking of raw silk. 
"he pioneer machine was developed about five years ago, 
and during the last year has been improved by coopera- 
tion between a prominent throwster and a machine 
With this equipment only 30 min. is required to 
soak a bale of raw silk and a relatively small volume of 
emulsion 1s needed. 


builder 


Two other machines of more recent 
origin, both using a method of circulating the soaking 
emulsion through the skeins by means of a centrifugal 
pump, are now available. 

It appears that if it were possible still further to re- 
duce the handling of raw silk in soaking, the hazard of 
split bers and tangled skeins would be minimized. Pres- 
ent practice 1s to remove the soaked silk from either the 
tub or machine and place it in a hydro-extractor. A self- 
contained machine should be developed to soak and 
hydro-extract in one operation. Some work has been 
done along this line, and suitable equipment no doubt 
will be developed eventually. 

Another possibility is a machine which will take the 
untwisted, raw, dry skein; soak for the required time; 
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hydro-extract ; and deliver dried in the correct condi: on 
tor winding. This method of soaking can probably be 
accomplished by using a basket-hydro-extractor equip Jed 
with a variable speed drive. The opened silk may be ‘ed 
into the basket while the extractor revolves slowly an 1a 
fine spray of soaking emulsion played upon it. When the 
whole bale has been wet out in this way, the liquor which 
has been collected in a reservoir can be recirculated by a 
centrifugal pump to complete the exhaustion of the bith, 
Next the basket will be revolved at a higher speed in 
order to reduce the moisture in the silk to the desired 
amount. Finally, a jet of warm air will be entered to 
dry the silk, so that when removed from the basket, it will 
be in proper condition to place on winder swifts. 

A throwster may buy the best raw silk possible and 
have the finest throwing machinery, but if he uses poor 
soaking oils, he will find it impossible to produce a good 
uniform yarn. Considerable work has already been done 
towards the development of suitable soaking oils, but 
there is much more to be accomplished. A knowledge of 
theoretical and applied soaking is vital, yet only the sur- 
face has been scratched on this huge research subject. 
Recently the present writer published a method of testing 
soluble silk-soaking oils which, by a combination of 
chemical analysis and actual mill tests, determines the 
suitability and uniformity of these products. 


Throwing Equipment 


3y the cooperative efforts of machinery builders and 
throwsters there have been developed recently a number 
of improved types of throwing equipment. There have 
been brought out, for example, winders with oil-less bear- 
ings designed to eliminate oil spots on the silk, and high- 
speed combination doublers and spinners capable of ce 
veloping 7,000 r.p.m. These spinners, which are par 
ticularly suitable for imparting a high twist to the yarn, 
have positive individual-drive spindles, a simple twist- 
gear change, and a filter for cleaning all spindle-gear oil 

Noteworthy also are several new types of rings and 
travelers; the rings are of the flange type, and the 
travelers have radically changed from the bar type made 
of piano wire to the small, flat-steel cotton type to give 
the high speed required. Bobbins with non-rusting, 
moisture-proof heads have replaced the older types and 
allow the yarn to be steam set on the spinner bobbins. 
Finally should be mentioned new types of coning ma 
chines which have compensating wear-proof tensions and 
cleaners and positive spindle-starting clutches to enable 
a slow start after a knot has been tied. In these machines 
the troublesome gainer belt has been replaced by inclosed 


gears. 





Double-unit, silk soaking machine 








Important Technical 


Advances in 


Silk Weaving 


By H. E. Wenrich 


“NO the few who have managed to obtain a share of 
the worth-while business available during the last 
year, much credit is due. Alertness for improve- 

nts at the start and a policy of keeping abreast of the 

es have been among the reasons for success. Not 

kx, but foresight, has done the trick. 

\Ve all know that the last year has been a trying one 
every industry; but this is particularly true oi 

tiles, in which throat-cutting methods held. no regard 

anyone. the mill 
cost of 18c. per yd. and the price keeps swinging 

wnward to 10c., is it any wonder that manufacturers 

w up their hands and go under? 

[he past year has shown manufacturers that, regard 

of cost, if any fair profits are to be had, they must 

equipped with modern machinery. Antiques in the 
hinery line twenty years old should in most cases be 


When goods are to be woven at 


However, the 
ernization of a plant can often be accomplished by 
ching improvements to old-type machinery which 
bring it up to date. It is a fact that selling prices 
oiten taken out of an industry’s control, but produc- 
costs remain forever the responsibility of the mill; 
it is to the mill that the manufacturer must look for 
opportunity to increase his profits today. 


iced with more efficient equipment. 


[here are several factors in the modern silk plant 
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Widespread 
acceptance of 
automatic loom 
may render 
obsolete many 
silk weaving 
departments 
now considered 
up-to-date 


which show foresighted management; i.e., speedier and 
less complicated machinery, labor-saving devices, suffi- 
cient supplies, and a willingness to replace obsolete parts 
with more modern devices. Credit for modern equip- 
ment can be given when that equipment has been the 
means of realizing profits during a lean year. Hence, it 
will be seen that the depression should boom modern 
machinery; for, as prices drop, the machine is the place 
where profits can be made, if any profit is to be realized 
at all. 


Automatic Looms Well Received 


The shuttle-changing automatic loom should make its 
mark in the industry. Time will show that non- 
automatic looms cannot hold their own against the auto- 
matic type. One weaver handling eight such looms can 
cut the weave costs in half, saving from 2 to 5c. per yd., 
according to the construction. ‘A section of these new 
looms should pay for itself within a short time. 

Another machine which has recently been the center 
of considerable attention is the high-speed warper. This 
warper, running on rayon with a speed of 320 yd. per 
min., is capable of turning out four times the production 
of the old-style warper. A year is a short period of 
time when considered in some lights, but seems ages 
The latest high- 
speed warpers are reported to pay for themselves within 
a year. 


when progress such as this is made. 


Not only in the weaving and warping processes have 
radical changes been brought about, but also in the 
winding and twisting departments. In winding we have 
oilless bearings decreasing the amount of wear on the 
spindles and eliminating the silk 
threads. The introduction of a successful knotting ma- 
chine for the tying-in of hard-twist warps has lowered 


oil-staining of the 


twisting costs. The use of the new midget feeler motion 
for filling and the adoption of larger quills have de- 
creased cost of quilling and improved the merchandise. 

\ll these improvements have shown that today the 
industry is being served by wide-awake firms, building 
ingenious devices to modernize every type of silk ma- 
chine; and the necessity of installing such devices has 
The 
new year will present the same opportunities to all, but 
the rewards 


never been felt so keenly as at the present time. 
will go to those who equip themelves to 
handle production at the lowest costs. 

It is up to the manufacturer to find out the advantages 
of the improvements offered and to obtain the benefit of 
such improvements. The past vear showed truly that 
those who were foresighted were the ones who cornered 
the business which was to be had. 
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Rayon 
Production and 


Consumption 


Set New Record 


NY industry that could make and sell a record quan 
1931, has staked 
sun. That is just 
what the synthetic fiber industry of the United States did. 

TEXTILE Wortcp estimates last 
350.000 Ib. 


tity ot its product in the year 


its claim to a place in the 
year’s production at 
This is well below the estimate made 
last September and based on hopes of manufacturers at 
that time. It is, however, well above the previous record 
year, 1929, when 123,130,000 lb. were produced. 

144,350,000 Ib. checks very closely 
heure of 143,900,000 Ib. released by the Textil 
Organon of Tubize Chatillon Corp. shortly 
n compilation concluded. 


] ] 


as DAaSeC 


Our estimate of 


y atter our 
was The Organon’'s esti- 
on figures supplied through the coopera 
manufacturers representing 96% of the industry. 
1931] 152,350,000 Ib., 
Ito account imports of 


and taking 
ut 2,000,000 Ib., we figure 
+.350,000 Ib. This compares 
150,100,000 Ib. In that 


consumption of its product was well above output, the 


sales at 
aly 
nption last year at 15 


with the Organon’s estimate ot 


ree «tt Lt Cg Ng AE AOS ay AO AOE Sag Agee nn A nO 


U.S. and World Rayon Production, by Years 


(In pounds) 


L'nited States World 


1920 9 000,000 $0,000,000 
19?1 LS.000.000 65,000,000 
192? 26,000,000 79,738,000 
1923 35 000,000 97,000,000 
1924 38,750,000 141,164,000 
1925 $2,200,000 LS5.000.000 
1926 62.575.000 219 080,000 
1927 75,050,000 266.868.000 
1928 97,701,250 344,550,000 
1929 123,130,000 404.155.0000 
L930 119,000,000 416.775.000 
193] 144.350.0000 467,.505.000 


(9 ee Sati SS A ty TA ne Gear RE NE 
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domestic industry fared much better in 1931 than dic 
rayon manufacture in the world at large. 

It undoubtedly is foolhardy to attempt to estimat: 
probable 1932 production. However, since we do not 
qualify as “angels,” we shall adopt the other role and 
“rush in.” Combining actual figures on expectations 
supplied us by certain manufacturers with our own esti 
mates as to the rest, we get a possible output of slightly 
more than 150,000,000 Ib. of rayon and other syntheti 
fibers in 1932. 

On its face, this prediction (if it could be called that) 
is subject to all sorts of qualifications. It is of course 
quite possible from the standpoint of installed capacity 
The latter is figured at slightly under 200,000,000 Ib 
A production of 75% of theoretical capacity would not 
mean pushing plants bevond a reasonable limit. 

However, the consumption factor is something els 
again. ‘The figure presupposes a demand ap 
proximately equal to that of 1931. Here, we are get 
ting into the realm of forecasting the trend of general 
business this year—a region into which most of the sta 
tistical explorers are not venturing. But (there is 
always a “but” in discussing rayon) continued ag 
gressiveness on the part of yarn producers might en- 


above 


able last year’s sales to be again achieved even if general 
textile demand fell off. After adding these two factors 
and dividing by two, we have decided to let the 1932 
estimate stand for the moment. 

Turning to a less debatable phase of the rayon situa- 
tion, the continued decline in imports warrants com 
ment. Last year’s total, 2,003,287 lb., was the lowest 
since 1924. It compares with the peak of 
Ib. in 1927. It was not much more than a third of the 
importation during 1930, when synthetic fiber consump 
tion as a whole fell off badly. In the last month ot 
1932, only 35,607 lb. of yarns and filaments wer 
brought in, as against a monthly average of 184,334 Ib 
for the first 11 months of the vear. The December 
figure of 35,607 lb. compares with the record impor- 
tation, for one month, of 1,785,538 Ib. in May, 1927. 

In other the business of importing synthetic 
fibers into the United States has dwindled, for the time 
at least, almost to the vanishing point. It is back ap- 
proximately to the level of the prehistoric days when 
we consumed less than 40,000,000 Ib. a year. 

\ word about 
move on the part 


words, 


estimating rayon production: The 
f the industry to develop its own 
statistics which materialized early this year is a hopeful 
trend. It should foreshadow other forms of cooperative 
effort. If this statistical compilation becomes a regular 
part of the industry’s program we shall be relieved of 
the necessity of preparing our own figures and shall of 
course accept the producers’ statistics as official. 


An Assured Future 


It is unnecessary to dwell here upon the unsatisfactory 
profit position of the ravon industry during 1931. That 
has been discussed at length in these columns and else- 
where. 

Instead, major emphasis should be placed upon the 
Those who 
have doubted the permanence of the synthetic fiber de- 
velopment must have had their doubts finally 
during the last vear. 


significance of the total quantity consumed. 


y removed 
Those who have tried to set a limit 
on the potential consumption of these fibers must now b« 
discouraged. 1931, in our opinion, proved conclusivel) 
that no such limit can be placed. 


Continued expansion is to be expected over the broad 
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ure, irrespective of temporary and recurring inter- 
tions. 
echnical developments of the last year, however, lead 
to believe that such expansion may not necessarily be 
ined to existing units and processes. Research is 
| the x in the future of any rayon company. Through 
arch, gradual revamping and possibly even scrapping 
equipment now in place may eventuate. We say 
adual” because we have no expectation of sudden and 
iplete revolutionizing of the industry. But we do 
iow that any producer who feels he has a “pat” hand, 
| sits tight, may someday wish he had asked for five 


ace 
cards. 


o 


World Rayon Output Gains 


From TextTiLE Wortwp’s Manchester (Eng.) 
Rayon Correspondent 


‘TT! 112 estimate of world production of rayon in Table I 
shows a considerable increase when compared with 
stimates made earlier in the year. The consumption 
stimate, however, has not increased in proportion. It 1s 
nfortunate to have to record a fairly substantial increase 
stocks thoroughout the world during the latter half of 
the year. The falling away in demand in many of the 
argest consumping countries has been mainly responsible 
r this. 
rhe financial crisis in Germany has resulted in con- 
sumption in that country falling considerably below ex- 
pectations. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
production and consumption table is the advance of 
Great Britain. It was thought a few months ago that 
british production would fall below the 1930 level, but 
he last quarter of the year has seen a very big change. 
Following the change over from the gold standard there 
vas an immediate increase in demand for rayon yarns, 
later in the year the new duty on rayon hosiery re- 
ited in considerable additional machinery being put 
to operation. The British figures are based on the re- 
ns for the first 11 months, and British production in 
vember reached a record figure for all time. Home 
nsumption has expanded substantially in Britain and 
rtually makes up for the loss in export business. 
There is no doubt that Italian production increased 
ore rapidly in the last few months of the year than was 
xpected, though unfortunately clearances have not been 
s good in the export markets as could have been wished. 
panese stocks have also caused a certain amount of 
nxiety towards the end of the year, but output has not 
cen increased as rapidly as was planned. The new duty 
rayon piece goods into India has resulted in a smaller 
msumption by Japanese manufacturers. 
rench output has been rather larger than at one time 
xpected and consumption has been maintained at a 
igher level than has been the case in many countries. 
lolland continues to be very largely an exporting coun- 
ry and the depression in the large consuming countries 
is resulted in smaller sales. Production and sales, how- 
er, are believed to be keeping close together in the 
utch industry and the position seems fairly satisfactory. 
oth Belgium and Switzerland show production figures 
ther larger than was originally expected, but the stock 
sition grew worse in these countries in the closing 
mths of the year. 
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TABLE I— ESTIMATED PRODUCTION 
CONSUMPTION OF RAYON — 1931 
In Thousands of Lbs.) 


Production 


AND 


- 7 
Consumption 


Belgium 10,150 5,148 
Britain.. 54,165 48,200 
France.. 38,320 18,460 
Germany 52,000 62,500 
Holland... 20,250 2,350 
Realy. 40s 74,000 23,000 
Japan.... 47,450 43,000 
Switzerland 9,000 3,200 
United States 144,350 154,350 
Others.... 17,820 80,400 

Total. 467,505 440,608 

TABLE II— ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF RAYON 

YARN BY COUNTRIES AND PROCESSES — 1931 
In Thousands of Lbs.) 

Country Viscose Acetate Cupra Nitro Yotal 
Belgium 9,300 850 10,150 
Britain.. 43,935 9,830 400 54,165 
Canada 4,400 1,200 5,600 
Czecho-Slovakia ne ; 4,620 
France. . 32,120 5,550 650 38,320 
Germany 42,300 3,200 6,500 52,000 
Holland i. ena 20,250 
Italy.... 70,300 2,200 1,500 74,000 
Japan... 47,000 450 47,450 
Poland. 4,850 ore scaa 4,850 
Switzerland. . 8,850 150... 9,000 
United States 124,025 10,825 2,500 7,000 144,350 
Others...... 2,430" . 2,750 

Total. 414,700 33,805 12,000 7,000 467,505 


Consumption in the United States fell away following 
the cancellation of the 90-day guarantee arrangement, 
and there is no doubt that price confidence is one of 
best tonics the rayon market can have. However, with 
the vear’s consumption substantially in excess of output 
the American producers have little cause for alarm about 
the stock position. 

In Table II it will be seen that there have been few 
startling changes in the distribution of production by 
processes. United States manufacturers lead in every 
type except cuprammonium, in which type Germany still 
accounts for the greatest amount. Viscose output is still 
very well maintained and in the table it will be found to 
be not far short of 90% of the total (actually about 
89%). The United States and Britain lead in acetate 
production, though France accounts for a fair propor- 
tion of the trade in this type of rayon. Nitro-cellulose 
output is now confined to the Tubize-Chatillon output, 
as all the European makers have closed down their plants. 
The expansion of the Bemberg group during the year 
can be seen in the estimates of cuprammonium produc- 
tion in Japan and Britain. 

Perhaps the production and consumption figures re- 
veal not too happy an economic situation in the rayon 
trade, though there is reason to believe that 1932 will 
bring better results and more co-ordinated production in 
most countries. Britain was the only country which 
finished the vear 1931 really strongly and this was due 
to the artificial stimulus of the depreciation of the £ and 
the new duties on hosiery, and there is a distinct possi- 
bility that the next few months will show that British 
users bought too far ahead. 
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Mill Men and 
Chemists Develop 


Better 
Rayon Yarns 
and Fabrics 


\RKED improvement in the appearance and 

handle of rayon yarns and fabrics attests to the 

steady progress made during the last year in the 
manufacture of synthetic fibers and their conversion into 
finished goods. In reviewing the technical developments 
which have been reported in TEXTILE Wor Lp during the 
last year, it is impossible, however, to overlook the fact 
that rayon manufacturers have as yet done little to in 
crease the tensile strength and elasticity of the yarns 
which they are producing. Continued research is neces 
sary, therefore, to discover means to improve these 
properties of the synthetic fibers. 

It must be noted also that there has been some tendency 
towards the debasement of manufactured fabrics, this 
being exemplified by the so-called weighting of rayon 
knit goods. Counteracting this trend are the “quality 
control plan” initiated by one of the leading viscose pro- 
ducers, steps being taken by other rayon companies to 
discourage the manufacture of sleazy merchandise, and 
adoption of tentative standards for rayon underwear at 
a recent trade-practice conference. It is hoped that the 
futility of the practice of deliberately cheapening rayon 
fabrics will become more generally realized, and that it 
will be brought to a stop. 

More pleasant to record are the numerous achieve 
ments in manutacturing and processing rayon yarns and 
fabrics. What may prove perhaps to be a most signifi- 
cant development in the synthetic-fiber industry is the 
commercial production of cuprammonium rayon by a 
method which permits spinning, washing, drying, and 
twisting of the yarn in one continuous operation. The 
time required to transform the dissolved cellulose into 
finished yarn is less than three minutes. At the same 
time, the acetate process continues to grow in importance ; 
and late last year a new entrant in this field started the 
manufacture of acetate yarn by an improved method. 


Viscose Manufacture 


In viscose manufacture, the spool- or bobbin-spinnit 


1g 


method, employing large bobbins, steadily gains favor. 
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A longitudinal spool-spinning machine which permits tl 
use of 125-mm. spools and gives the undulated wind d 
veloped some two years ago was introduced in the fal 
This machine is equipped with automatic doffin 
mechanism and is designed to allow spinning at spee 

in excess of 100 meters per minute. Simplification « 

the pot-spinning method has also taken place, and th 
time required for washing and purifying the yarn ha 
been reduced. In order to avoid handling of wet skein 

methods for desulfurizing and bleaching in ‘‘cake”’ for: 

are receiving careful attention. Another noticeable tren 
in the rayon industry is toward greater uniformity 
of denier and finer filaments. There is also a growin 

tendency on the part of all producers to supply yarn it 
the package form desired by consumers. In this connec 
tion it should be pointed out that the use of oil which ca: 
be thoroughly and easily removed from the yarn 1 
desirable. 

The increased use of spun rayon has been accompanie 
hy a greater demand for staple fiber. A number oi 
revolutionary developments have been announced whic! 
indicate that synthetic fibers may in the future be pro 
duced from entirely different raw materials than are now 
employed, but these are all in the experimental stage. In 
all processes there has been intensified search for im 
provements in manufacturing which will reduce costs and 
simplify methods. 

Throwing 


No radical changes have been made in the machinery 
used by the rayon throwster; and in fact, it has been 
found necessary in some instances to revert to earlier 
methods to obtain the quality previously secured. Quil 
winding from skeins, which works well on some deniers. 
may produce seconds in the weave room due to shiners 
broken filaments, etc.; and as higher spindle speeds can 
be maintained when running from spools, rather than 
from skeins, the cost og spool-and-quill winding can be 
kept at or near that of single-process winding. Demand 
for delivery of finer deniers on cones has influenced 
many more throwsters to change from the sharp, tapered 
spindles to those accommodating cones of the bulldog 
type which permit spindle speeds of 1,000 r.p.m. with 
little danger of strained yarn, broken filaments, or bad 
cones. 

High-speed warpers designed particularly for rayon 
have replaced older types of equipment in a number of 
mills. With modern warpers speeds in excess of 300 vd. 
per min. on 150-denier viscose and 100-denier acetate are 
being reported. Considerable improvement has_ been 
made in methods and equipment employed in warp 
sizing. By the installation of a five-cylinder sizing ma 
chine, for example, it has been found possible to size 
acetate yarn at high speeds and at the same time to 
produce a softer and more pliable warp than is pos 
sible with three-cylinder machines. A number of new 
sizing materials developed particularly for use on rayon 
have been brought out in recent months. 


Weaving Rayon 


While there have been few changes in the methods 
employed in weaving, improved high-speed silk looms 
which have recently been developed are being watched 
with interest by the rayon weavers. Many new and 
interesting woven fabrics of rayon have made their ap 
pearance, a number of them being composed in whole or 
part of spun rayon. A few of the more popular materials 
include dress goods with 60/2 spun rayon in warp and 
filling, poplins with 60/2. staple-fiber “warps and 100- 
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with 100-denier acetate warp and 30/2 spun-rayon 


fllin:. and an all-rayon faille with dull-luster rayon warp 
and :.yon crepe filling. Other interesting fabrics include 
won! n’s suitings with dull-luster rayon warp and tussah 


si! ling, fall coating materials with wool-and-rayon 
warp and filling, and a checked georgette with rayon and 
acet;'e in both warp and filling. 
\ddition to the uses already mentioned, staple fiber 
en employed in plushes, velvets, floor coverings, 
stery, blankets, and many other fabrics. Acetate 
for men’s wear have again become important. 
and a number of mills are producing this type of material. 
von waste and staple fiber are being handled satis- 
factorily on the woolen and worsted systems and on 
cotton machinery. One of the larger rayon producers 
has cooperated in planning a layout for spinning staple 
Tests following his suggestions as closely as avail- 
ible machinery permitted have shown that with certain 
lifications in the various operations, little difficulty is 
experienced in spinning this material on the cotton 


system. 


fibet ° 


Knitting 
is estimated that well over half of the domestic pro- 
duction of rayon goes into the manufacture of knit goods. 
Despite the low price of silk, increasing amounts of 
synthetic fibers are being used in both full-fashioned and 
circular hosiery. Yarn is now supplied to the knitter 
in much longer continuous lengths than in the past and 
ontaining a sufficient amount of oil so that in the 
jority of cases it is unnecessary for the knitter to 
additional lubricants. Improvements in winding 
ment have been made to give more uniform tension 
the yarn and to prevent damage due to abrasion. The 
itter in turn is exercising more pains in feeding the 
varn at a uniform and not too excessive tension. Diver- 
sified uses have been found for warp-knitted fabrics of 
n, and the trend at present is to employ more and 


re rayon—either alone, or with cotton, wool, and 
real silk. 
Processing 
th the increased production of synthetic fibers, a 


number of dyeing, printing and finishing plants 
indling rayon yarns and fabrics. During the last 
many refinements were made in the methods 
employed in processing, and at the same time, a number 
w and improved machines were brought out. In 
dyeing, for example, further progress has been 

in the production of level dyeings without im- 

ng the winding qualities of the yarn. With this in 
dyers have exhibited considerable interest both in 

ved models of the conventional type of skein dyeing 

ines and in equipment of unique design which gives 

i relatively large flow of liquor through the yarn com- 
b with a slight movement of the skein. Likewise, 
cr attention has been paid to package dyeing of 
and noteworthy advances have been made in this 


rocessing hosiery and other knit goods the removal 
previous to bleaching and dyeing still remains some- 
‘fa problem. Use of scouring baths with excep- 
good emulsifying power has been found to 
ze this difficulty. An improved one-bath method 
uring, bleaching, and dyeing knit goods and other 
containing rayon was announced early in 1931. 
ed activity in processing acetate lining fabrics 
ompanied the increased demand for these mate- 
\s a result, refinements of existing processing 
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deni. continuous-filament viscose fillings, a novelty methods have been made which enable the finisher to 


turn out fabrics that are highly satisfactory in appear- 
ance and serviceability. It is now realized that particular 
care is necessary to avoid creasing of fabrics containing 
acetate yarn, and processing methods have been modified 
accordingly 

In iron-proofing acetate fabrics addition of a swelling 
agent, such as phenol or alcohol, to the usual alkaline 
saponification solution has proved beneficial. Recently 
a method has been patented whereby acetate fabrics, 
after a preliminary treatment with an alkali, are saturated 
with stannic chloride and sodium silicate or other weight- 
ing agents. It is reported that goods processed in this 
manner can be ironed safely at temperatures considerably 
higher than can be employed with fabrics treated only 
with caustic. 

Delustering of acetate fabrics continues, for the most 
part, to be conducted in the conventional silk boil-off 
vats. Efforts to develop continuous methods of deluster- 
ing have met with a certain amount of success, but 
further work in this direction is needed. A new finish- 
ing process for imparting a soft, mellow handle to fabrics 
composed wholly or in part of rayon consists of treating 
the goods with steam at a suitable temperature and 
pressure. The fabric is then cooled, and the steam 
removed by forcing air through the goods. 

The caustic treatment, a fairly recent development in 
processing rayon crepes, has been more or less generally 
adopted during the last year. This process as yet is 
hardly out of the experimental stage, but it has proved 
of considerable merit. 

Although a number of important developments have 
occurred in printing fabrics containing both regenerated- 
cellulose and acetate yarns, few details have been made 
public. Mention may be made, however, of the increased 
use of photographic methods for engraving printing 
rollers, and of a new photographic method of printing 
textiles which eliminates the necessity for rollers, screens, 
and blocks, the material being impregnated with a sen- 
sitizing solution and used as a film to receive the printing. 
Also should be noted the production of improved printing 
gums developed particularly for use with rayon fabrics. 

As would be expected, increased use of staple fiber and 
rayon waste has brought new problems to the dyer and 
finisher ; modifications of the usual methods for handling 
fabrics containing continuous-filament rayon have solved 
most of these problems however, and goods containing 
spun rayon and staple fiber are now being finished in 
a satisfactory manner. 





Spinning machine for production of cuprammonium 
yarn by continuous process 
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Inventive Genius 


Active in 


Knit-Goods 
Field 


fs 





HE knit-goods trade, in common with 


tions of the textile industry, has suffered from thi 
effects of the world depression and _ th 


is power of all nations. This has 


urchnasil 


delay any extensive exploitation of some existin; 


> 


appeared during 1931. 


Full-Fashioned Hosiery 


With straight-bar, spring-needle machines for making 
gum-silk, full-fashioned hose, the outstanding develop 


ments chiefly concern the building of 
tiner-gauge machines (up to 54- 
gauge) and the addition of mech- 
anism for producing more elaborate 
clocks, improving the splicing of the 
parts preceding the heel tabs and 
toes, making better picot edges and 
lace welts, and speeding the opera 
tions, together with the building of 
inachines with central drive to make 
24 hose legs. The introduction of 
the one-piece machines has also been 
received with favor in some quar- 
ters; and, although this idea is by no 
means new, it offers distinct possi- 
bilities, especially if eventually the 
knitting of the instep is curtailed to 
give the hose the correct shape, as in 


By John Chamberlain. 


ut nevertheless some interesting innovations 








A full-fashioned, plain, one-half hose or men’s sock 
has been patented which is fashioned rapidly towards 
the front and fitted with a knitted band to embrace the 
leg below the knee, thus being self-supporting withoy 
the aid of a suspender. Rubber threads which are 
actually knitted for a few courses are being introduced 
into the tops of hose, socks, three-quarter hose and 
sports hose for the same purpose. The rubber threads 
are processed to withstand dyeing and laundering and 
are covered with the same material as is used in the 
rest of the hose, so as to obtain a uniform shade ; 
dveing. 


Circular Hosiery 


Developments have taken place in the building of 
machines for making fancy-plated half-hose or socks, 
machines possessing twelve steps or changes in reverse 
plating and making vertical effects by means of lap or 
wrap stripes being particularly popular. Two other 
types of machines have been introduced; viz., a super- 
imposed-cylinder machine for making fancy-plated half- 
hose complete with 1lxl rib top and an embroidery 
machine fitted with step-designing mechanism or paper 
jacquard control and using a maximum of one design 
yarn to each needle. This can be plated or knitted-in 
at the back according to the selection made. 

Improvements have also been made in fancy golf hose 
or three-quarter hose top machines by the addition of 
web-holders and by the use of one designing unit only 
for two- or three-color designs. Another development 
on rib-embroidery machines has been effected; in this 
‘ase only the embroidery yarn is knitted on the selected 
needles, so that the design is unaffected by stretch 


Fashioned Seamless Hose 


Distinct developments have been made on cit 
seamless-hosiery machines for the production of walt 


fashioned — hose. In one instance a 5-in.-diametet 
machine is used, and a seamless toe is first made on tl 
required number of needles. The foot is knitted 


reciprocal knitting and widened prior to the knitting 
the heel. Further widening takes place until all needles 
are knitting, when circular knitting is introduced. 

In the second case an annular ring is placed round 
the needle cylinder, and this carries an extra number 
of needles. Knitting is commenced at the top; and at 
the desired intervals the loops from the fashioning 
needles, which lie horizontally, are transferred to the 
cylinder needles. When all their 
loops are transferred, the machine 
functions as an ordinary seamless- 
hose machine. In the third case the 
hose is commenced at the toe; and 
alternate needles in the heel half of 
the machine are kept out of action 
during the knitting of toe, foot, and 
heel. Needles and sinkers are then 
introduced on each side until all 
needles are knitting. This gives a 
certain ornamentation in a triangu- 
lar form above the heel and shows 
where the needle and sinkers are 
introduced. 

Both of the two latter types 
of machines are mechanically per- 
fect, but the prejudice of buyers 


1 - . - r . Be me oe + ~* . . ° 
knitting the Niantic or Griswold Smale untt machines have not yet against the appearance of the 


heels and toes. 


displaced leqgers and footers hose has prevented them from 
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becoming a commercial success up to the present time. 

Further patents have been taken out for the produc- 
tion of seamless run-proof hosiery; and excellent results 
ave been obtained, although machines have not yet 


been placed on the market. The most advanced machine 

employs means for combining wale-knitting with ordi- 

nary knitting, the face of the fabric being composed of 

rdinary loops with the locking wale threads knitting 
ps in chains at the back. 


Circular Underwear and Outerwear 


No really fundamental change has taken place in the 
nstruction of plain-web machines, although these are 
v being built in finer gauges with either latch or 
ng needles. European manufacturers are preferring 
diameter machines (up to 40 in.), especially of 
“terrot” type, and are finishing their web of this 
quite successfully. 
Rib- and interlock-machine been well 
ntained. Improvements have been made in the pre 
ntion of “press-off,” and also in the drawing-off or 
ric-take-up mechanisms. One builder of these 
hines has introduced a new form of take-up which 
iunctions in a positive manner. Each of the rollers 
between which tHe fabric passes is operated, through 
rm gearing, by means of a dog-pawl,. the movement 
which can be adjusted to give take-up required. 
imple machines capable of making a 2x2 welt, with 
matic change to plain, 1x1, or tuck rib have been 
oduced to compete with the flat-knitting machines. 
juard machines with automatic change from 2x2 welt 
now built with six for three-color effects. 


( 


sales have 


feeds for 

‘ircular purl machines with design cylinders for pro- 
ng large “straight” patterns in plain and purl have 
been perfected and are supplying a distinct want in 
manufacture of kiddies suits and other juvenile 
ents. Machines with four feeds, possessing up to 
eedles per inch, are available. 


Flat and Warp Machines 


flat machines considerable developments in double 
treble systems of power jacquard machines have 
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Circular-hosiery machine developments have improved quality and lowered cost of product 


been made, and double-system machines with jacquard 
selection for both stitch and colors have been in demand 
for making high-class jumpers and pullovers. The 
making of original designs for bathing costumes and 
beach suits has been simplified by the introduction of 
power “intarsia’” machines with multiple yarn guides 
having a traverse automatically determined by the posi- 
tion of stops clipped to chains which are under wheel 
or jacquard control. Other intarsia effects are pro 
duced on treble-system machines with needle jacquard 
control. 

Similar effects can be obtained in the purl stitch on 
the flat-bar purl machines. 

During the year, spring-needle, warp-knitting ma 
chines have been fitted with tuck pressers to produce 
shadow stripes and other more ornamental designs on 
rayon fabrics, thus introducing possibilities for a more 
varied selection of lingerie garments—a much-needed 
development. Warp-knitted lace or open designs have 
also been in vogue, chiefly for use in outerwear gar- 
ments. 

The warping of the threads prior to knitting has also 
received attention, and it is now possible to warp direct 
from the bobbins to the beams used on the warp- 
knitting machine. 


Miscellaneous Developments 


While the manufacture of non-elastic knitted cloths 
is still in abeyance, outerwear garments made from rib- 
jacquard fabrics which are given a semi-cloth finish have 
been very popular for walking and sports attire. 

More attention is being paid to the use of knitted 
fabrics in the manufacture of and_brassieres. 
In some quarters the actual knitting of covered rubber 
threads is advised, and various experiments are being 
carried out in this direction. At present the elastic 
threads used are generally enclosed as straight filling 
threads to give the pressure required. Other experi- 
ments are being made with rubbered interlock fabrics 
made from Egyptian cotton for the purpose of auto- 
mobile tire construction in place of the ordinary canvas 


corsets 


or cords. 
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achinery 
akers 


Have Even Less to Be 
Thankful for than 


extile 


anutacturers 


ONSIDER, for a moment the textile machinery 
maker, . 
Much has been said and written about the plight 
of the poor textile manufacturer. But he at least did 
a fair volume of business. The machinery man, on the 
other hand, has not had even this profitless form of pros- 
perity. Selling to an industry which, temporarily at any 
rate, has over-reached its expansion limit, he must pin 
his hopes largely on demand growing out of moderniza- 
tion. Any one familiar with the credit situation last 
vear knows the difficulties involved. 

The result, in 1931, was that dollar volume of textile 
machinery sales was approximately 15% below 1930, 
which in turn was about 334% below 1929. 

\ statistician could pick all sorts of holes in these 
estimates. There is nothing absolute about them. They 
are obtained merely by averaging the ratio which the 
dollar volume of business done in one year by individual 
firms bore to the business done in the previous year. 
Companies were not asked to submit figures showing 
this dollar volume, but merely percentages. Consequently 
the average is based on number of firms and not on 
total sales. Furthermore, it does not reflect, with com- 
plete accuracy, the sales in number of units since price 
changes are not taken into consideration. However, 
the estimates at least indicate the general trend. 

Naturally, there was considerable disparity among 
firms, and particularly among groups. Taking up the 
latter, it is interesting to note that manufacturers of 
preparatory, spinning and weaving machinery averaged 
a 23% decrease in 1931 against 1930, which was very 


close to that reported by knitting machinery firms, the 
ec. On the other hand, makers of bleach- 
ing, dyeing and finishing equipment showed an average 
Manufacturers of accessories did 
almost as much business in 1931 as in 1930—the decrease 


latter being 25‘ 


decrease of only 9%. 
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being only slightly over 1%; this of course reflects th 
comparatively high rate of activity enjoyed by texti 
mills. 

Although there was variation among figures quote: 
the report of lower volume was quite uniform. Of tl 
total number of firms who cooperated, 85% experienc: 
a decrease, 10% found increased sales, and 5% report 
no change. 


Outlook for 1932 


Looking ahead into 1932, not too much encourag: 
ment can be gained from this survey. While last yea 
the. majority of firms anticipated an improvement 
1931 over 1930 (didn’t we all?), this year only abot 
half are optimistic—and those conservatively so. Most 
of the firms in the other half, however, do not look fo: 
further decrease; they merely expect a year about « 
a par with 1931. 

During 1931, an average expectation of 25% increas: 
in sales was converted into an average actuality of 15° 
decrease. This year, quite naturally, the pessimists ar 
in the saddle. If we were to venture a prediction, w« 
would incline to side with those who feel that the worst 
has been experienced, and that 1932 should averag: 
about on a par with 1931, so far as equipment sales ar 
concerned. 


Conflicting Comment on Outlook 


The lack of unanimity of opinion as to the outlook 
is reflected in the following extracts from a few of th 
replies received : 


+ “I believe our business this year will show a considerab! 
increase. ‘This opinion is based upon impressions received 
during trips through the South, also upon the actual business 
received since Jan. 1.” 

+ “While I hate to be pessimistic, I am not able to see any 
reason for things being any better in 1932 than they were in 
1931. We will probably have to readjust our entire business 
on the basis of the amount we did in 1931.” 


+ °*We cannot help but feel that things look much brighter 
for we have inquiries from one end of the United States to 
the other, and if it were not for the foreign exchange trouble 
between this country and England we would feel quite sure 
of certain business from England.” 


+ “As to the future, I very hopefully feel that the bottom 
has been nearly reached and better times are near at hand.” 
+ “We are very satisfied with the inquiries which we have 
on hand for new equipment, and we look for a decided im- 
provement in demand in the second quarter of this year.” 


+ ‘The outlook for 1932 is somewhat vague, due to the fact 
that a great number of used machines have been thrown on 
the market, due to failures, and we look for this condition to 
continue for some little time to come. It is our feeling that 
about six months will be required before all these used ma- 
chines are taken in, after which our business should begin to 
pick up.” 

+ “As for 1932 prospects we do not believe any man’s 
opinion is worth anything, no matter how able or experienced 
he may be. It all depends upon when the general mass, 
whose center of gravity determines the trend of business, gets 
over their fright. We do know that there are millions of 
people who are sadly in need of clothing and scores of mills 
that are running worn-out machinery, all of whom are 
really able to buy what they want, that will make business 
jump one of these days.” 

+ “We look forward to a better business in 1932 than in 
1931; we expect at least a 25% increase.” 

+ “The outlook for sales in 1932 seems rather prosperous 
We base this thought on the amount of business received 
since the middle of December, and inasmuch as there has 
been a steady increase since that time, we are of the candid 
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opinion that we are seeing the beginning of prosperity in 
the textile field.” 


Trends in Specific Industries 


mong the comments referring to trends in specific 
ons of the textile industry were the following: 


+ ‘The appalling losses shown by the cotton mills, I be- 

will have a very great effect in bringing about im- 
proved methods of operation and strong sales policies, all 
of which tend to put them on a profitable basis.” 


+ “We have not seen much to indicate improvement in 
many of the carpet mills but the woolen and worsted industry 
seem to be coming forward much better.” 


+ “lt is our opinion that the hosiery mills and other textile 
ls are awake to their opportunity and have done a great 

eal of development, such as new features in construction of 

women’s hosiery, and we feel this should be productive of 
reased and better-priced business for them.” 


+ ‘| feel that not much business can be expected from new 
enterprises and that existing full-fashioned knitting mills 
| be very conservative with expansion programs until 
idence in the general future outlook has been restored.” 


+ ‘“\Ve are budgeting for 1932 a further decline of about 

162°, for the reason that we do not anticipate the organ- 

ization of any new, or the noticeable expansion of any old, 

siery mills during the year. In our judgment, it will be 

t less than two and possibly three or four years before the 
ery industry will recover a measure of poise.” 


+ “Even a very slight but sustained improvement in the 
textile industry will bring about a very marked 
ovement in the cotton mill machinery business.” 


+ “There is a strengthening of the trend toward replace- 
of obsolete finishing equipment with new up-to-date, 
friction bearing machinery so that goods may _ be 
essed at even higher speed than in even the immediate 
past. It 1s our opinion that within the next five years we 
see the finishing of textiles at speeds hitherto believed 
possible, to those who are trying to achieve quality as 
as quantity in their work, and we are trying to build 
machinery accordingly.” 


Modernization Again Emphasized 


\s was true in the replies received in this survey last 

, this year’s comments emphasize the need for mod- 
ation in practically all branches of the industry but 

Uso point out the financial problems which have been 
involved. The following are representative statements: 


+ “There is a tremendous need for new machinery which 
| crystallize into buying as soon as the mills recover a 
earning power. On the other hand, the losses of the 
(wo years have been appalling and have depleted the 
nt assets of most mills to a point where they cannot 
achinery even though they realize acutely their need 
Chis condition will be corrected when there is some 
ization and improvement in general business and in 
textile industry. As to when that improvement will 
vour guess is as good as mine.” 


+ here is a good demand right now for machines of 
ved design, as evidenced by the attention given a new 
ne we introduced last year. This would indicate that 
business men are today willing to spend the money, 
ing they are convinced that the investment will give 
considerably better return than the equipment they 

ng at the present time.” 


here is a very large field for replacement of the 
gage full-fashioned hosiery machines, which have 
obsolete with the developments of the last two 
Since there is practically no choice left for manu- 
rs Operating such antiquated equipment, but to either 
te their business or to buy up-to-date machinery, we 
king forward to a fair volume of business from this 
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+ “There is no doubt that many mills realize their need 
for modern equipment, but owing to lack of cash and uncer- 
tainty in the future, have not courage to increase their 
indebtedness.” 


Certainly, the machinery manufacturers themselves 
have engaged in important development work. The 
following comment is typical of many of the replies: 


+ “We have, during the continued quietness, taken advan- 
tage of the opportunity for research and study. New 
machinery has been perfected and old machinery improved 
and changed to meet modern conditions. With the use ot 
higher grade materials and greater accuracy in machining 
methods, we have been able to materially increase operating 
speeds and consequently production, with no apparent det- 
riment as to quality.” 


An extremely interesting comment on the question of 
geographical shift of the industry is the following one: 


+ “One of the remarkable trends in our sales in the last 
two years is the almost absolute reversal percentages sold 
in New England and the South. We formerly did about 
20% of our total selling in the South as against 35 to 40% 
in New England. Last vear the southern territory accounted 
for 35% as against 15° for New England. So far as we 
those percentages are not going to reverse them- 
selves again. The New England field is going to get itself 
back on its feet where the companies have established their 
cotton mills and their bleacheries as a unit. There is going 
to be a continual shutting down of the inefficiently run plants 
and finally the folks that are left are going to be able to 
do a good job at a good price and keep almost on an equal 
basis with the folks in the South. However, I look for most 
of the new building to be done in the South.” 


Cali - $€eé, 


Finally, there is the following price plea: 


+ “The textile publications should start a campaign to stop 
the price-cutting of the buyers or purchasing agents. ‘Too 
many are taking advantage of depressed valuation, squeezing 
the manufacturers to come down to a level where no one is 
able to make a profit; in fact, tremendous losses are sus- 
tained through the unscrupulous methods used by the pur- 
chasing departments.” 





Last year, TEXTILE WORLD initi- 
ated a survey of the business done 
in textile equipment and of out- 
standing trends in that phase of 
the industry. A similar survey has 
been taken this year, and the re- 
sults are summarized in the ac- 
companying article. The informa- 
tion on which it is based was of 
course submitted in confidence; 
consequently no references are 
made to individuals. It is hoped 
that this annual survey will supply 
a useful function. 
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Depression Continues 


to Stimulate 


Improvement 


in 


achinery 


ANY textile men have expressed surprise that 
there has been such a record-breaking advance in 
the improvement of textile machinery during the 
depression. These men overlook the fact that the depres- 
sion—of over ten years’ duration in the textile industry 
is itself the major cause of the advance. It has ter- 
minated the call for the old standard lines of machines 
useful today mainly for expansion and has forced the 
equipment builders to develop new and more efficient 
products to replace those which they have previously 
sold to the mills. 

Depression creates development, development produces 
obsolescence, obsolescence forces machinery elimination, 
machinery elimination brings balanced production, and 
balanced production destroys depression. Hence, depres- 
sion is sewing the seeds of its own destruction—a fact 
from which we may derive encouragement. 

Obsolescence is often looked upon as a condition from 
which no good may be expected, but in times such as 
this it has its advantages—at least to the industry as a 
whole. It may very well be the ultimate solution to our 
greatest problem, over-production. The more extensively 
that improved machinery is purchased by the mills which 
can afford to buy it, the more unprofitable become the 
unsuccessful mills. Eventually their obsolescence reaches 
a point at which no excuse whatever can be found for 
their continued operation—and they close. 

For this reason and because improved machinery re- 
duces costs, legitimately lowers selling prices, and widens 
markets, the industry should welcome this remarkable 
period of development. True, those mills which are con- 
fronted with insurmountable obstacles for meeting com- 
petition by modernization or other means can derive 
little satisfaction from the prospect; but their position is 
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one in many cases which cannot be corrected, and the 
more quickly they liquidate the less serious will be the 
losses to their owners. 

Hence it is important that textile executives be 
familiar with all improvements which may affect the 
processes upon which their fortunes depend. The follow- 
ing review should enable readers to determine whether 
they have kept themselves informed on the important 
mechanical developments of 1931. 


Preparation for Spinning 


Of interest in new equipment for the first operations 
of the mill are several machines for applying lubricating 
and soaking liquids to the raw stock. One of these is an 
emulsifying, metering, and spraying unit having a variety 
of such applications. Another is a rotating-bowl type of 
emulsifier which forces the mixture through a series of 
fine openings and which is introduced to textiles from 
another industry. New silk soaking and tinting equip- 
ment brings the solution into contact with the fiber under 
hydraulic pressure ranging from 10 to 15 lb., with a con- 
tinuous, reversible, forced-feed circulation. The latter 
machine adds one more piece of equipment to a growing 
line of vacuum and pressure machinery promising to 
replace tub equipment completely. 

Two new single-apron stock dryers made their appear- 
ance during the year. One is featured by the application 
of an individual-motor drive direct to the fan in each 
section, making it unnecessary to shut down the dryer 
for fan repairs. The other is featured by a gang of 
three double-width, double-inlet, curved-blade centrifugal 
fans in each section and by a dryer apron consisting of 
interlocking and interlaced, perforated, cold-rolled steel 
plate designed to eliminate droppings while providing 
free air passage. 

A new bale breaker is arranged to permit instant dis- 
mounting of the doffer bonnet and convenient removal 
of the doffer. Another provides the option of a combing 
operation through the use of an auxiliary spiked roller 
and second upright apron. 

A new step toward maintaining dust-free atmosphere 
in cotton opening rooms has been made in the design of 
a mostly-steel, ball-bearing-equipped, cleaning and blend- 
ing feeder with a built-in dust exhaust fan above the 
hopper and a pipe leading from the fan to the dust room. 
In this machine the hopper rake operates an automatic 
feed, or a red and green signal system if feeding is by 
hand. 

Time in doffing cotton pickers is saved and injury to 
the laps prevented by a new automatic release for the 
calender racks. To facilitate the hitching together of 
breaker and finisher pickers, a synchronizing mechanism 
has been developed which is controlled by the finisher 
evener, although not operated by it. 

Developments for the carding process were featured 
by two new tape condensers for woolen. One of these 1s 
provided with deeper grooves into which lint and other 
waste may fall instead of getting under the tapes and 
stretching them and with provision for setting the eccen- 
trics quickly and positively to graduated scale. The 
other condenser is designed to permit tightening of the 
apron without stopping the machine. In Czechoslovakia 
an attempt has been made to reduce the amount of stock 
held at the base of the card wire by the use of a polished 
metal surface on the clothing foundation. A new tube 
gear with cut peripheral teeth for the deliveries of cards 
and drawing frames is said to increase the amount ol! 
cotton which may be placed in the cans by more than 
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16°. due to greater uniformity in the lay of the sliver. 

In order that there may be an exact number of yards 
on tne cotton-roving-frame bobbins, a system has been 
developed in Italy by which card sliver is wound on a 
sliver-lap type of spool, fed thus to the drawing frame, 
and run off to uniform length on the roving frames by 
means of yardage-controlled stop motions. To make 
shifting of the cone belt on roving frames for cotton 
more positive and rapid, a new belt guide remains at a 
constant distance from the surface of the cone during 
shifting. 


Throwing and Spinning Equipment 


Developments in cotton spinning were, with one ex- 
ception, comparatively minor. The one exception was 
the compound-drafting frame introduced from Germany 
during the year. This is equipped with two sets of 
drafting rollers, of which the second may be equipped 
with long-drafting aprons. As drafts of from 40 to 400 
are claimed to be possible, it appears that yarn may be 
spun direct from drawing sliver. 

Developments in more familiar types of cotton- 
spinning machines include a clutch spindle having larger 
oil capacity than former models and improved circulation 
in the bolster without pumping and frothing; spinning 
rings of improved smoothness, uniformity, and dura- 
bility; a roving traverse which eliminates 
all dwell at the reversing point; self- 
lubricating top-roll bushings; automatic 
take-up screw joints for steel spinning 
rolls, which prevent buckling or distortion 
of the rolls; and a long-drafting top 
middle roller, developed several years ago 
in England but brought to this country in 
1931, consisting of a series of thin metal 


disks for controlling short fibers. As 
auxiliary equipment for the cotton-spin- 
ning room was developed a portable de- 


e for picking the accumulated lint from 
mg-dratting rolls, cots, saddles, ete. 

a woolen mule introduced during the year from 
rmany a differential motion is incorporated in the 
roller shaft in the carriage in order that the main 

and the spindle-driving rope will rotate always in 
the same direction for reduced working time. 
'o facilitate the spinning of larger worsted-yarn pack- 
ages, on a new ring frame both the ring and spindle rails 
made to traverse. 

silk throwing a doubler-twister employs gears in 
lace of all pulleys, idlers, and belts, even on the spindle 

e, to provide high speed and clean yarn. 

\ continuous machine for imparting a curl to yarns 
Was introduced from England. 


{ 


Winding and Warp Preparation 


though no radically new winding machines made 
appearance in 1931, two improved models were 
cht out. One is a new high-speed coner for silk and 
n of simplified construction, simplified adjustment 
tension and pressure control, and accurate wind, with 
nechanism inclosed where possible for clean opera- 
and with a gravity-oiling system guarded against 
sive accumulations. The other is a cone winder for 
woolen, and worsted and intended to prepare 
for high-speed warping, its features including self- 
ding tensions and other arrangements to facilitate 
end-piecing and high speed. 
a new combination warping and gassing machine 
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there are two flames, one above and one below the sheet 
of yarn, both automatically controlled through the 
stopping lever, and another burner which comes into 
action only during the short period necessary for singe- 
ing the yarn missed by the first burner during the stop- 
ping of the machine. A new gassing machine for indi- 
vidual yarns incloses its jets in an insulating block of 
fire brick in a metal case, thereby reducing heat losses. 

New equipment for warp-sizing includes a cooking- 
kettle regulator with time control; slasher size-roll bear- 
ings made adjustable for counteracting wear; a pawl- 
and-ratchet attachment which permits slasher cylinders 
to rotate independently of the gear drive whenever the 
yarn pulls excessively ; and a sizing machine for acetate 
warps having extra cylinders to provide increased dry- 
ing surface in order that damaging temperatures may 
be avoided without losing production. 

Outstanding in new warping equipment is a high- 
speed horizontal silk and rayon warper with numerous 
features, including an automatic multi-colored lighting 
system which shows the reason for automatic stopping 
of the machine. The warper employs a new over-end 
creel in which each cone- or spool-carrier bracket forms a 
complete unit with the tension device and can be shifted 
individually or collectively to any horizontal or vertical 
spacing relationship. A broken end stops the warper 
and lights an individual lamp on the top 
of the row in which the end has broken. 
A speed of 300 yards has been attained. 

Another new horizontal warper is con- 
structed entirely of steel. A new section- 
type rayon warper winds directly from 
the creel on to a short beam, a number of 
these short beams being later fed to the 
slasher without any separate beaming 
operation and therefore without holding 
up the work of the warper. The silk hori- 
zontal type of warper has been adapted to 
the rapid preparation of short warps for 
package dyeing, the yarn being drawn 
from an over-end creel. An improved brake for high- 
speed warpers of the cotton type is designed to stop the 
machine smoothly and gradually. 


Weaving Equipment 


The greatest improvement in weaving machinery was 
made in the silk branch of the industry, where two 
ingenious new looms were introduced. Among the many 
features of one of these machines are heavy sides ground 
on both faces and bored in pairs for accurate alignment 
of shaftings, machined surfaces on parts attached to the 
loom side in contact with machined pads on the latter, 
clutch without end thrust, brake and shipper handles at 
each end of loom, batwing picking shoe with long sweep 
giving constant acceleration to the shuttle, a loose-reed 
motion designed to hold the reed in place at time of pick- 
ing, and dobby (readily interchangeable with cone and 
positive harness motions) so designed that reed is in 
same position relative to fell of cloth when harnesses 
cross on each pick. 

The numerous features of the other loom include 
feelers and electric knock-off capable of operating on 
wooden quills without metallic surface, contact plungers 
with two continuous helical springs for use where there 
is danger of cut filling, driving clutch without end thrust, 
automatic let-off with uniform automatic tension device 
which eliminates manual adjustment throughout the 
warp, a versatile yielding reed fixed during the flight of 
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the shuttle and loose at the front center, and a simple and 
accurate timing motion for the intermittent gear box. 

In Russia, a new automatic bobbin-changing silk loom 
has been developed, but as yet no details regarding it 
have reached this country. Other new looms include one 
for weaving paper-maker’s felt, notable mainly for its 
great width of 540 in. between swords, and one designed 
by a carpet company for weaving seamless wilton carpet 
18 ft. wide at a speed of about 20 picks 
per minute. 

In the 1931 crop of new loom parts and 
attachments were included durable pick- 
cam hubs of split construction, sturdy pick 
shafts with steel pick-ball covers firmly 
fastened in place, an electrical warp stop 
motion utilizing alternating current with 
low voltages by means of individual trans- 
formers without converters or generators, 
a silk and rayon spring reed release mo- 
tion which permits the reed to give } in. 
or more and still maintain a set pressure 
at each beat-up, a steel heddle for knobby 
yarns with large eye turned nearly half way in the har- 
ness, a rayon reed constructed to resist acid corrosion, 
a vibration-operated device for holding silk or cotton ends 
from a bobbin-changing magazine uniformly taut, a time- 
saving jacquard type of pattern control for dobbies, a 
self-sharpening temple thread cutter of longer life, a new 
warp stop motion utilizing the heddles as drop wires, a 
stick made of 


new laminated reversing-grain picker 
hickory and veneer, harness equipment for weaving 
frieze fabric on single- double-shuttle plush looms, 


a trip-total pick counter showing both complete and 
short-period productions, a new pick counter developed 
by a watch manufacturer, and a line of German pile 
wires holding replaceable blades. Jacquard weavers were 
interested in a new automatic design-reading machine 
imported from Germany for simplifying complicated 
card cutting. A machine designed to eliminate the 
process of weaving, rather than to facilitate it 
a carpet by embedding pile fibers in a sheet of rubber. 


produces 


Knitting Machinery 


In the early months of 1931 a stir was caused in the 
full-fashioned hosiery trade by announcements that ma- 


chines for knitting the legs and feet of stockings in one 


operation were to be placed on the market. Four such 
machines were setae ural but only ohe was actually 
offered for early installation. Two of the other three 


are ready for presentation as soon as a demand for them 
arises, and the remaining one is still under development. 
Difficulties encountered in the introduction of such ma- 
chines include their higher cost as compared with that of 
the older type and the fact that their product is not the 
equal of that produced by the legger and footer, although 
of course some of the new machines approach this ideal 
more closely than others. The gain in production is not 
so great as might at first be supposed; because, although 
topping is eliminated, while the machine is knitting a 
foot it is not knitting a leg, and vice versa. 

An improved model of a full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chine divides the shafts in the center and extends their 
inner ends into an extra middle section which accommo- 
dates the center carrier control, electric drive, picot 
tackle, and French-clocking device, only the handwheel 
shaft, camshaft, and regulation shaft remaining coupled 
in the center, the objects being to improve efficiency and 
reduce operating troubles. On another machine fancy 
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welts, wide-mesh nets, fancy nets, and clocks 
duced by a new jacquard. 


are pro- 
A new lace attachment p 


duces all-over lace effects, frontal and lateral clocks, Ir 
other designs knit simultaneously in ditferent positions. 


In the field of circular hosiery further recognition 


was given the popularity of wrap-stripe patterns in men’s 
half hose by the introduction of a new wrap-stripe, 
“spiral” 


type machine permitting eighteen steps and an 
equal number of colors and employ ng 
three perpendicular color changes. ‘he 
eighteen steps can be used for arrow heads 
on clocks, blocks, etc., or can be scattered 
through the stocking; and the wraps can 
be made of from one to twenty needles, 
Another fully automatic machine for half 
golf, misses’, and infants’ hose is equipped 
with a wrap for each needle and em- 
ploys fifteen steps for patterning, trick- 


wheel control, a shogging device, and 
a concealed wrap attachment which 
eliminates all vertical and horizontal 


side floats. 

One of the most interesting seamless-hosiery develop- 
ments of the year was an attachment for producing a 
new type of hosiery with non-raveling picot top of the 
weltless type having greater elasticity of fabric and 
eliminating bulk when the stocking is folded at the top 
for length adjustment. A three-color attachment applied 
to spiral hosiery machines produces spiral patterns in two 
colors of yarn with surrounding fabric of another 
the needles passing the throat plate at three dif- 
ferent heights and receiving a different yarn at each 
height. An improved circular hosiery machine intro- 
duced from England permits continuous production of 
half hose, golf stockings, and women’s hosiery mat 
true-ribbed tops; plain-stitched, fancy reverse-plated k 
and insteps; and plain, unpatterned heels, toes, and soles. 

A new multi-step ribber for producing jacquard mesh 
effects on a true-rib fabric is equipped with four-color 
yarn selector and yarn changer producing the picot edge, 
either self-colored or striped, and permitting twenty-five 
steps. 

Other developments of interest to hosiery manufac- 
turers include a new constant-level type of moistening 
trough for full-fashioned machines, an electrically oj 
erated stitch-expanding hosiery-inspecting machine, aa 
a method for fusing the edges of cut-hosiery blanks pro- 
duced from acetate fabric by heating the cutting edges. 
A new testing machine for needles and sinkers indicates 
very slight variations. 


col rT, 


A new circular machine of the single- or flat-stitch 
jacquard type produces lace effects on the eyelet prin- 
ciple with the figures running straight across the fabric 
without spiraling with the courses, figures being elimi- 
nated from sequence at the will of the designer. Two 
new six-feed latch-needle outerwear ribbers automatically 
knit a 2x2 bottom on a 1x1 body, making a combination 
rack and welt edge or providing a racked self-edge and 
draw thread. One of these six-feed ribbers has six two- 
color yarn stripers with provision for throwing any 
striper finger out of action without affecting the others 
and may be equipped with a jacquard attachment havin 
individual-needle control. It is also provided with a two- 
speed automatically controlled drive, which permits high 
production when changes are not being made. 

Other knitting-mill equipment includes a flat-bed sew- 
ing machine designed for speeds as high as 4,200 r.p.m., 
a twin-needle sewing machine for bathing suits equipped 
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«th a folding attachment controlled by the operator's 
<nee, a needle guard to protect the fingers, a thread-cone 
der designed to prevent thread from falling and break- 
during sewing, a simplified over-edging machine, and 
simple unraveling device for circular-knitted fabric. 


Bleaching, Dyeing, and Finishing 


\n important addition to peroxide-bleaching equip- 

‘nt is a pressure-circulation kier with a triple flow ; 1.e., 

vertical flow down through the material, a horizontal 
flow from the center of the kier toward the sides, and a 
flow from the sides toward the center. 

One of the outstandingly novel pieces of equipment 
introduced to the textile industry in 1931 is the new 
skein-dyeing machine which circulates the liquor from 
the tank up through a perforated arm supporting the 
skeins, allowing the liquor to flow over and through the 
skeins back to the tank—the entire bath passing through 
the yarn under low pressure once every minute. Another 
skein-dyeing machine of a more familiar type embodies 
independently controlled reels operated in a manner de- 
siened to eliminate tension on the skein. Both of these 
machines are said to be particularly applicable to vat 
dveing. 

For piece dyeing two all-metal dye kettles made their 
appearance, one employing a nickel-clad steel and the 
ther an 18-8 stainless alloy. In a semi-open-width ma- 
‘hine designed especially for dyeing heavy silk fabrics, 
the cloth is threaded in a figure-of-eight pattern to re- 

e tension and the danger of chafe marks. For hosiery 
lveing a new Monel-metal paddle dyeing machine with 
luminum frames was brought out. A portable feeding 

device for dyestuffs consists of a Monel-metal container 
fitted with an outlet tube and control valve. 

\ new gear system for textile printing machines per- 
mits the maintenance of correct mesh when print rollers 
are changed for size and eliminates handling of the star 
years 

New washers include a full-width print type equipped 
with an individual direct-connected motor control at each 

ip, providing accurate control over the tension; a line 

slackloop and tight-strand bleach-house and _print- 
irks washers designed on the counter-current flow 
rinciple; and an improved cloth washer, particularly 
pplicable to wool and knitting mills, 

the tub shaped to permit better open- 
ug of the cloth. 


New finishing machinery particularly 
uitable for knit goods includes a con- 
uous vacuum extractor for tubular 


hric equipped with a propeller spreader : 
new processing machine also for tubu- 
r fabric, embodying a propeller spreader 
| employing a padding action for uni- 
rmly impregnating a wide range of 
(used for the adulteration of 
on goods by weighting); a finishing 
chine for worsted tubular fabric, which 
nges, shrinks, and then presses the goods under hot 
per; and an improved steaming and finishing machine 
tubular rayon fabrics equipped with cooling blower. 
‘wo improved continuous cloth-carbonizing units were 
oduced to the wool trade during the year. One fea- 
s accurately controlled operation from acid tank to 
er discharge, a new tank which can be repaired 
aced without disturbing the top or squeeze rolls, and 
\y access to the cloth on both sides of the dryer. The 
features a Monel-metal sub-ceiling in its drying 


re 
TICS 
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and carbonizing chamber to prevent condensation drip- 
ping on the goods and also greater compactness obtained 
by placing the steam coils underneath the cloth. 

Three new agers were brought out during the year. 
The new features which they offer include a preheating 
chamber, lips at various points and steam-jacketed enter- 
ing and leaving for catching or avoiding con- 
densation, and outboard carrier-roll anti-friction bearings. 

A shear for removing loose threads from the face, 
back, and selvages of cotton, rayon, silk, and mixed 
fabrics has been equipped with a new seam protector 
which automatically adjusts itself to the speed of the 
cloth. A machine for improving the appearance and 
handle of rayon fabric permeates the material with steam 
and then cools the fabric by forcing air through it. 
Finishers have evinced interest in a new singer employ- 
ing liquefied petroleum gases on the flame-compression 
principle, which consists of liberating a combustible air- 
gas mixture in a confined space. 

New drying equipment includes a portable extractor 
which may be loaded, operated, and emptied rapidly, an 
all-metal cross-draft wool tenter which may be operated 
at high speed and tended by only one operative, a new 
silk-tenter clip which lifts its gate vertically to avoid 
clip marks when the goods are released at the delivery 
end, a silk dryer for use in range with silk-printing ma- 
chines heated by means of exterior unit heaters, a com- 
bination loop dryer and impregnating tank for asbestos 
fabrics, a compact and simply constructed hosiery dryer, 
and a line of hosiery metal drying forms with adjust- 
ments for various sizes of leg as well as toe. 

A machine for restoring the normal moisture content 
of fabrics which have been subjected to presses, dryers, 
and calenders employs cool air currents thoroughly 
saturated with water vapor. A new cloth-shrinking ma- 
chine festoons the fabric automatically, exposing it to 
surrounding atmospheric conditions without employing 
heat or air circulation. Palmers with electric heating 
elements for shrinking the filling have been applied to 
Sanforizing ranges. 

Three new examining and measuring machines are 
featured by variable-speed drives and provision for con- 
veniently reversing the direction of the cloth. Other 
equipment of interest to bleachers, dyers, and finishers 
includes new graduated feeding devices 
for liquids; new mixers; and tanks, con- 
tainers, rolls, and other corrosion-exposed 
equipment made of a 
ceramic material. 

The year produced the following test- 
ing equipment: an improved optical in- 
strument for measuring fiber diameter, a 
new portable instrument for measuring 
the air-permeability of fabrics, an electric 
gage for fabric thickness, an instrument 
for testing the wear resistance of carpets, 
an abrasion tester for a variety of fabrics, 
a set of alignment pins for the fabric 
jaws of vertical tensile-testing machines, a new slide 
comparator for colorimetric pH control, a slide color- 
imeter for determining the available chlorine in solu- 
tions, a wide-field magnification tube for fabrics, a 
microscope designed specially as a basic instrument for 
textile work, a textile projector for the examination 
of woven and knitted fabrics, a textile mount for the 
simple microscopic examination of yarns and_ fabrics 
to be viewed without tension and distortion, and a new 
micrometer microscope for particularly accurate work. 


slots 


new acid-proof 
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Lower Costs 


Now the Goal 


in Power Generation 


and Engineering 


I. \I-R before in the history of the textile indus 
try has the need for efficiency in operation of all 
departments been so great and so vital. When 
we consider the power plant itself and the consumption 
of steam and power in the mill, we find two major lines 
along which tremendous savings can be 
First is the production in the power plant of the 
amount of steam with fuel; and second is 
the reduction of steam and power consumption in the 
mill for the same amount of textile product. 
Metered combustion control probably offers the great 
est opportunity in the power plant for attaining higher 


of endeavor 
made. 


same less 


efficiencies, and consequently we find that during the last 
year the use of such equipment has largley increased. 
Metered combustion control accomplishes two major 
objects, one is the continuous regulation of the proper 
amount of air required for most efficient combustion at 
all rates of steam flow, and the other is the production 
of a chart record at all times of just what are the oper- 
ating conditions in the furnace. Thus a chief engineer 
on day duty can tell by the inspection of the previous 
night’s chart if the proper furnace conditions have been 
maintained during the night. 

In the mill the employment of byproduct steam and 
hot water for use of heat 
exchangers, and recovery and utilization of waste heat 


processing, increased 
have accomplished wonders in lowering manufacturing 
Bled steam, of both high and low pressure, is 
now being taken from the turbines and used for manu 
facturing while condensing water at any 
desired temperature within certain limits can be sent 
out from the power plant to the mill for similar use 

It is now recognized that in addition to scale, mud 
and suspended matter in boiler feed water may cause 


COSTS. 


pr CESSES. 


low evaporative efficiencies by reason of deposits within 
the tubes and drums. We find, therefore, more atten 
tion being given to the mechanical filtration of boilet 
water in addition to the usual scale-prevention treatment 
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Further research is being carried on with the idea of ; 
more accurate determination of the proper sulfate t 
carbonate ratio to prevent caustic embrittlement. In th 
meantime, wherever filtered water has been used for 
boiler feed and systematic treatment employed, beneficia! 
results have been obtained in the form of higher evay 
orative factors, cleaner boiler surfaces, and fewer bagge. 
tubes and leaky girth seams. 

Early in December press dispatches announced that 
patents had been taken out in Germany covering 
process and device for preventing the formation of scal 
in boilers. The tubes and outside walls are made of 
steels having different electrical potentials so that a: 
electrical current is set up which prevents the formation 
of scale. The point involved is surely an interesting 
one if it is proved that the process functions without 
injury to the metal. 


Welded Boiler Construction 


As predicted in former reviews, the fusion-welded 
boiler drum is now accepted as standard construction 
by the boiler insurance companies, and the A.S.M.E. has 
formulated a code in accordance with which such con 
struction is being carried on. One larger boiler manu 
facturing company has already delivered or has under 
construction a total of 150 welded drums for pressures 
ranging from 150 to 500 lb. Elaborate X-ray equip 
ment has been installed for testing the soundness of the 
welds, and thus the work is guaranteed. The coming 
year will no doubt see a greatly increased production 
of welded drum boilers. 

Higher boiler pressures and higher steam temperatures 
are finding greater use; and boilers and turbines are 
being installed to meet these conditions. 

Welded joints and connections for power plant and 
main steam lines are being more widely used in plac 
of flanged-type construction. Greater permanency, 
elimination of flanged joints with their opportunities for 
leakage, and more satisfactory results throughout are 
among the advantages of welded construction. Pipe 
bends of any length and curvature can now be obtained 
ready for the welder. Nipples of any length with one 
end formed for welding and the other threaded for 
screw connection are also obtainable. Where side con- 
nections are to be made to existing lines, the welded 
type of joint facilitates the speed and lessens the cost. 

Whereas in the past it has been necessary in equip- 
ping a boiler plant to purchase the various units whic 
go to make up the complete plant from as many differet 
companies, since one company built but one type ot 
equipment, it is now possible to obtain the entire outfi 
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PRICES OF BUNKER C’ FUEL OIL 


(Ex. Terminal) 











Prices of bunker oil charted for 
seven-year period 
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from one company. Thus we find 


that there are several firms which i 
t! 5 * 
can supply boilers, superheaters, oe as 
ne "  — 
waterwalls, air preheaters, econo- ie 
mizers, feed-water heaters, deaér- , ; 


stokers, pulverized coal burn- 
| burners, combustion-control 


t 
| 
; 
5 
| 
2 
5 
‘ 
| 
5 


apparatus, and feed pumps. This 
development has many possible ad- 
vantages, and will be watched with 


st by engineers. 
Mud-Drum Inspection 


\ recent ruling of one of the 
larger boiler inspection and insur- 
companies is of vital interest 
owners of boilers of the type 

a mud drum with ends in- 

in brickwork setting. Ordi- 





Bailey Meter Co. 


caviic dheie dies ciate ann aie aaa. Metered combustion control permits higher 
le for inspection, and in the past efficiencies in the boiler room 
there have been disastrous explo- 
resulting from the unseen and therefore unknown sive amounts give trouble in the furnaces. Large 
corrosion of these ends. These explosions have usually amounts of capital are tied up in stored coal and han 
urred in boilers that had been in service for a con- dling charges are increased. By the use of daily 


erable time, which is liable to be the case in textile delivered coal all of these objectionable features are 
This insurance company is therefore requesting eliminated. 
t the time of the annual boiler inspection the mud 


é Stainless Metals 
ms be uncovered so that the heads can be examined p 


possible corrosion and consequent weakness. One of the most notable advances in textile engineer 
few vears ago we were told that the nation’s oil ing during 1931 was the increased demand for the 
rves would soon reach the point of exhaustion, or so called 18-8, chrome-nickel steels. This material is 


st come to the point where oil should be held for being manufactured by many of the major steel compa- 
ernment use only. Asa result there was a slackening mies in the form of sheets, bars, flats, rounds, wire, pipe, 
he rush to change from coal to oil. Developments and tubing; and is finding use in all these forms in the 
ing the last year in which oil producers have been manufacture of textile machinery, principally that 
pelled to stop producing and the drop in price of employed in dyeing and finishing operations. Its marked 
il has brought it to the lowest figure in history, advantages are its stainless qualities ; resistance to cor- 
completely reversed the situation. But on the other rosion and attack by the general run of chemicals used in 
|, this situation has greatly benefited the coal user textile processes; and the ease with which tanks, tubs, 
‘ing the price of coal to low levels. It must be vats, and kettles can be cleaned. In some cases the stain 
nized that oil prices are at present abnormal and less or chrome irons without any nickel content can be 
increase before long. The question of what type used with equally satisfactory results and at considerably 
iler to install is not one that can be decided on less expense. 
ent fuel prices alone without looking far ahead and Two principal drawbacks which have limited to some 
lly considering all phases of the matter. The extent the wider use of these steels are delay in deliv- 
mpanying chart shows how the price of bunker oil eries from the mills and foundries and the difficulty 


tay 
ul 


dropped since 1925. experienced in machining and working the various 
the Third International Conference on Bituminous forms. Both of these difficulties are being overcome, 
held in November, several interesting points were and we predict that 1932 will see a marked increase 
ught to notice. One was the tremendous falling-off in the application in textile mills of chrome irons and 

sumption as compared with former years. Some  chrome-nickel steels. 
100,000 tons of this drop was estimated to be due 
eater operating efficiencies in industrial plants alone, 
textile plants have had a part in this saving. Change One development cited early in the year at the 
coal to oil and natural gas has also accounted for Midwest Power Engineering Conference and which is 
nsiderable part. The intense competition of oil and yet the subject of intensive research, is the application of 
lrop in consumption has brought about another the ‘“Thyratron” or three-element, mercury-vapor 
to the coal user. Whatever be the cause, results vacuum tube to heavy-duty power-transmission service. 


Thyratron Tubes 


been beneficial to the consumer. This tube operating at high efficiency will convert 
interesting point in connection with coal-using alternating current to direct current and reverse. If 
is the fact that many mills which formerly carried such application is successful, many advantages will be 
nd 


ls of tons of coal in storage now have their coal obtained. In direct-current systems generator sizes and 
red by truck daily as used. Several advantages therefore costs can be reduced, parallel operation would 
us obtained. Coal in storage, particularly slack be controlled simply by voltages, synchronizing and 
is now being used to great extent, accumulates power-factor troubles would disappear, and = current 
percentages of moisture in the form of rain, snow, could be transmitted over longer distances than is now 
which absorb heat in the furnace and in exces- practical with alternating current. 
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Improved preshrinking methods have been adopted by many cotton finishers 


Rule-of-Thumb 
Methods Doomed by 


Steady Progress in 
Processing 
Cotton, Wool. 
and Silk 


WELVE months ago we wrote: “Progress in wet 

processing during the last year is especially notable 

because of the marked tendency to replace rule- 
of-thumb methods with those based on sound, underlying 
principles.” Later in the spring a prominent textile 
executive said: ‘The textile industry as a whole is well 
advanced mechanically, but by no means is this true 
chemically, or from the viewpoint of the chemical engi- 
neer. Rule-of-thumb methods prevail very largely—.” 
Although these two statements may at first thought ‘seem 
to be contradictory, both are true. In 1930, and again 
in 1931, there has been steady progress in substituting 
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scientific procedure 
empirical methods. Ney 
theless a vast amount 
study and work is  s:\l] 
necessary before the prioc- 
essing branches of the 1 
tile industry can hope 
rid themselves complet: \\ 
of the encumbrances en 
tailed by rule-of-thu: 
methods. 

Before we proceed t 
brief review of the o 
standing improveme 
made during the last year 
in processing cotton, wool, 
and silk it may be well, 
therefore, to glance at 
some of the major prob- 
lems which various author- 
ities declare must be solved if the industry 1s to be placed 
on a truly scientific basis. These are as follows: 

1. Present methods of boiling off and bleaching cotton 
are both time-consuming and costly ; knowledge is lack- 
ing as to the reactions which occur in the kier ; a contin- 
uous bleaching process applicable to a wide range of 


ft 


materials is most desirable. 

2. Until recently practically no thought was given to 
fundamentals of the silk-soaking process, and as a result 
there is scarcely any real information on this subject. 

3. Many chances for improvement are offered in woo! 
scouring; and development of useful byproducts from 
the 150,000,000 Ib. or more of wool-scouring residues 
which now go to waste annually is well worth investiga- 
tion. 

4. With few exceptions in the case of warps and 
piece goods, the time cycle of most dyeing operations 
should be speeded up; continuous dyeing processes for 
raw stock and yarns would result in large economies; 
these, no doubt, will follow a clearer conception of the 
physical and chemical laws which prevail in the applica 
tion of various classes of dyestuffs. 

5. The unnecessary heat losses in textile dyeing and 
finishing plants are appalling ; economies which could be 
effected in heating of dyebaths and other solutions, in 
drying of textiles in various forms, and in readjustment 
of the load on the steam plant would more than pay for 
any efforts expended. 

6. Finishing operations as now performed, even in the 
more progressive plants, often are without rime or 
reason; only the haziest of ideas are held as to the real 
function of sizing, softening, and the mechanical treat- 
ments to which fabrics are subjected; the reason for any 
difference in action between two varieties of starch, for 
example, is a profound mystery; not only is there need 
for a better understanding of the finishing processes com- 
monly employed at present, but there is unlimited oppor- 
tunity for the development of new finishes which would 
add to the appearance, serviceability, and adaptability of 
textile materials. 

It is unecessary to list other of the fields for study. 
Nor is this the time to discuss in detail the way in which 
the problems should be attacked; obviously, some of the 
work can best be done by the individual mills, while the 
rest requires cooperative effort and research. That 
textile executives are coming more and more to a realiza- 
tion of the need for basic improvements in the processing 
industry and are making steady progress in this direction 
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are shown by a summary of the more important develop- 
nts which have taken place in the last year. 


Cotton Finishing 


cotton finishing, increasing interest has been dis- 
ved in preshrinking woven fabrics and in the 
iadened applications for peroxide bleaching. Improved 
iipment which permits controlled preshrinkage of both 
rp and filling has been installed in several finishing 
ints, and preshrinking methods formerly used largely 
shirtings are now being used for the treatment of 
ss goods, overall fabrics, ducks, uniform cloths, and 
ther materials. For several years peroxide bleaching of 
tton has steadily grown in importance, and recently 
velopment of a triple-flow circulation kier designed to 
ve large capacity, uniformity of treatment, and econ- 

i of operation has further aided this process. 

[demand for fast-dyed yarns and fabrics continues un- 
bated, and the search for better methods for dyeing vat 

| naphthol colors is constant. A unique skein dyeing 

achine particularly recommended for the application of 
vat colors and designed to prevent premature oxidization 
i the dyestuff has been greeted with interest. More 
recently the present writer has suggested an improved 
type of piece-dyeing equipment which, it is believed, will 
insure good penetration and maximum color value in dye- 
ing with vat, naphthol, and other classes of dyestuffs. 

Commercial production of liquefied petroleum gas 
has made available a new source of fuel for singeing, 
vassing, calendering, and tentering. This development 

as proved particularly interesting to textile mills located 
isolated regions where public-utility-manufactured or 
natural gas lines are inaccessible. Other innovations in 
tton processing include flame-compression singeing of 
ece goods and yarn gassing under controlled temper- 
ture conditions. 

‘or many years few basic improvements were made in 
textile printing methods. Today, however, radical in- 
novations seem imminent. As is stated in our review of 
ravon developments, few details of these impending 

inges have as yet been made public, although mention 

he made of the increased interest in photographic 
cthods of engraving printing rolls, and of a new photo- 
raphic method of printing textiles which eliminates the 
necessity for rollers, screens, and blocks, the material be- 
ng impregnated with a sensitizing solution and used as a 
‘ilm to receive the printing. Thought is now being given 
to control of tension in washing and drying printed goods 
nd a number of print works have installed machines 
hich permit controlled stretch or shrinkage of the fabric 

these processes. 


Woolen and Worsted Processing 


it is apparent that new and improved equipment de- 
cloped by the various machinery builders—often in 
operation with the leading textile mills—is responsible 
r many of the improvements in processing. In finish- 
woolens and worsteds this influence is particularly 
irked. For many years admittedly a stickler for 
ditional methods, the wool-finishing division recently 
made noteworthy strides. The trend towards con- 
uous carbonization of piece goods noted in previous 
views continues, and improved equipment has been de- 
ned to give increased production with lower costs for 
or, chemicals, and steam. The time required for 
ling has been reduced by installation of improved 
iipment, and at the same time, better mechancial 
ntrol of shrinkage and ready means of duplicating any 
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desired results have been attained. In drying raw stock 
and piece goods, higher drying speeds and large savings 
in steam have been etfected by redesigning of dryers. 

Dyers and finishers of piece goods are coming to realize 
the need of proper departmental and plant layout and 
replacement of obsolete equipment. As a result, installa- 
tion of modern machinery and complete plant reorganiza- 
tion to give straight-line flow of production is receiving 
greater attention than at any time in the past. One of the 
outstanding developments in wool dyeing is the rapidly 
increasing use of stainless steel and other corrosion- 
resisting materials in dyeing equipment. 


Improvements in Processing Silk 


Recently a new method of silk soaking, making use of 
forced-feed circulation, has been adopted by several of 
the leading throwsters. This process—since it eliminates 
the need for overnight soaking and enables around 90% 
exhaustion of the solution—bids fair to supersede en- 
tirely the time-honored method of soaking in open tubs. 
A pre-soaking treatment with saponified, sulfonated oil 
has been suggested for improving the winding qualities 
of Canton silk. 

Research conducted on degumming of silk has estab- 
lished the fact that an alkaline boil-off bath to be suitable 
should be maintained at a pH of 10 to 10.5 At present 
the possibility of employing enzymes for degumming is 
receiving the attention of investigators. 

In processing hosiery and other types of knit goods 
the one-bath method of scouring (or degumming) and 
dyeing is constantly gaining advocates. Degumming, 
bleaching, and dyeing of silk piece goods and mixture 
fabrics in one bath is also made possible with a process 
introduced within the year. In this process the fabric is 
loaded into a reel dyeing machine, and the entire opera- 
tion takes place in the same bath; in-between rinses are 
eliminated, and no handling is required until the goods 
are ready to be unloaded ready for extracting. 

Improvement in finishing of tubular knit goods has 
been made by the installation of a unique type of equip- 
ment which opens the fabric and by means of an 
ingenious arrangement propels it at any desired tubular 
dimension through the various finishing solutions. 
Another finishing process for tubular knit goods combines 
sponging, shrinking, and pressing in one operation. 


In dyeing acid colors in an acidified gum-soap bath 





Woolen and worsted finishing plants have been 
reorganized to give straight-line flow of production 
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considerable difficulty has been experienced in that the 
emulsion was unstable, resulting in a so-called “‘broken 
soap bath,”’ which rendered the silk greasy and unfit for 
finishing without cleaning and redyeing. It has been 
found recently that the only precaution which is neces- 
sary to prevent breaking down of the emulsion is to have 
the acid sufficiently strong enough so that the pH of the 
dye liquor is well below 4. The vat colors are attaining 
prominence for dyeing silk when good fastness to both 
light and washing is required. Several processes have 
been developed to avoid damage to the silk by the alkaline 
bath ordinarily employed in vat dyeing; but more work 
is needed along this line. 

Brief reports of a continuous silk-weighting process 
employed in Switzerland aroused considerable interest in 
this country, and late in the fall a more detailed descrip- 
tion of this method was published in an issue of TEx- 
TILE WoRLD. 

So far as can be ascertained, this process has not yet 
been adopted by American tin weighters, although it 
apparently possesses advantages over the methods now 
commonly used. Recovery of tin-bearing wastes is 
receiving more careful attention in the silk-weighting 
establishments, and recently some of the more progres- 
sive firms have installed mechanically operated continu- 
ous recovery systems which are said to give a tin recovery 
of 97 to 98% and to cost only about one-third as much 
to operate as do the older intermittent, manually operated 
systems. 


Finishing Compounds 


During the last year the usual large number of wetting 
agents, dye assistants, finishing and proofing compounds, 
and other products were brought out. Of equal import- 
ance are one or two new applications of materials which 
have been Particularly 
significant in this latter connection is the interest now 
being displayed in the use of organic solvents, either 
alone or in conjunction with other chemicals. Thus we 
find mills turning to dry-cleaning methods for removing 
oils, stains, pitch, and other impurities from textiles ; and 
on the other hand, we see solvents being incorporated 
with scouring solutions of various compositions to in- 
Another development 
is the use of synthetic organic chemicals in the lubrication 


available for a longer period. 


crease their detergent properties. 





of raw stock intended for the manufacture of woolen; 
and worsteds. 

Among the newer compounds are included sever: 
types of water-soluble, self-emulsifying soaking oils; 
transparent degumming agent containing no exces 
alkali; a three-fiber boil-off for use in scouring combina 
tion fabrics; and wetting agents prepared from rosi 
Other materials of interest are a light-colored sulfonate 
oil made by a special process, and especially recommended 
for use on fabrics dyed in light or brilliant shades; 
foam-preventing agent to be added to printing pastes: 
synthetic resins suitable for coating fabrics; and a dyein; 
assistant for use in applying naphthol colors. Ther 
have been introduced also three new aromatics fo: 
textiles, a scouring agent of entirely different composi- 
tion from soap, several improved printing gums, emulsify- 
ing agents of various types, a waterproofing compound 
applied by the one-bath method, and a host of finishing 
materials to meet particular requirements. 


Textile Research 


Textile chemists have been active in developing simpli- 
fied or improved methods for analyzing raw materials, 
testing the fastness characteristics of dyed fabrics, for 
determining the physical and chemical properties oi 
finished fabrics, and to enable more accurate control of 
wet-processing operations. There has been suggested in 
TEXTILE WorLp a method for the analysis of sulfonated 
oils which is offered as a basis for a standard method to 
be adopted by textile chemists, and a procedure for the 
evaluation of soluble  silk-soaking Also were 
described simple tests to enable accurate control of th 
vat-dyeing process, to determine the substantivity oi 
dyes, and for securing uniform results in the merceriza 
tion of cotton piece goods. Improved apparatus for pH 
and chlorine control have been developed in recent months 
Finally should be mentioned the excellent work which is 
being done by the various research committees of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists, 
in the development of fastness tests for dyed fabrics and 
the work of the research associates of that association in 
studying the fundamental properties of the wool fiber 
with the object in view of correlating these with the 
commercial methods of wool processing, and in investi 
gating the action of light on silk. 


oils. 





in washing and drying silk prints the importance of controlled tension is becoming 
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better realized 
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VERPRODUCTION in many lines of textile 

products was the subject of considerable talk 

even before the recent economic depression visited 

the land. The decline in consumption of textiles during 

the last two years merely added dramatic emphasis to 

the presence of this more or less chronic situation. Ob- 

* * viously, during this period there has been little reason for 

the construction of additional new textile mills, except 

O erniZd 1On in rare cases; but existing plants are confronted with the 
increasingly urgent problem of modernization. 

The general subject of textile-mill modernization may 

be divided into two classifications: replacement of obso- 


« ; aed 
lete machinery and other production facilities, and the 

] a improvement of methods in handling productive equip- 
9 ment and labor. The results obtained by modernization 


of methods are not so apparent to the casual observer 
in a mill, of course, as those of a broad machinery- 
replacement program; but intelligent modernization in 


as Seen b a oe 
ad either direction is invariably reflected in the profit-and- 


loss statement of the textile manufacturer. 








Must Reduce Costs 


Leading Engineers “The bitter price competition existing in all textile 


markets makes it incumbent on manufacturers to use 
every means for reducing their production costs,’’ ac- 
cording to C. L. Emerson, vice-president of Robert & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., one of several leading engineers co- 


Compared with other means of departing operating with TExTiLeE Wor tp in the preparation of 
from present conditions of overproduction, this composite article. “Foremost among these means 
modernization resembles a high-powered for reducing the costs of production,” Mr. Emerson 
speed boat. Like such a boat, it is expensive continues, ‘““must come modernization of the plant.” 


“While there are individual plants which have made 
improvements, and others which may be contemplating 
them,” according to F. M. Gunby, of Chas. T. Main, Inc., 
Boston, Mass., “‘activity in the various branches of the 


and can be purchased only by those in at least 
a fair financial condition. Mills in such con- 
dition today are in general the more efficient 


in the industry. Those concerns which invest textile industry during the last few years as regards 
in modernization, like those individuals who spending money for improvements has been at a low 
buy high-powered boats, can pull away from stage. With the price depression, the reason is apparent. 


“One of the important tendencies apparent a year or 
sO ago was concentration of the industry into fewer and 
larger and better-managed units. It is to be hoped that 
this tendency will revive and perform a much-needed 
testants, and they drop from the race. service. ; 


their weaker and less efficient competitors. 
Of greater consequence become the open 
seams and missing cylinders of the latter con- 


“A second feature of developments in the last few 
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Above — Modern, well - lighted 
weave shed of Drayton mills, 
Spartanburg, S. C., containing 
1,632. individual - motor - driven 
looms. (First three photos sup- 


plied by Low kwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc.) 


Below—Six rotary-guide —high- 
speed mwuuders re pla wa old-type 
spoolers in the American Spin- 
ning Co., Greenville, S. C. (Uni 


versal Winding Co. photo) 
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Above — Extension to Sayles 
Finishing Plants, Inc., Sayles- 
ville, R. I., for increased capac- 


ity and more efficient layout. 


Below—S pinning machinery be- 
ing installed at Joanna Cotton 
Mills, Goldville, S. C., one of 
the newer southern plants. 
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years has been the decrease in number of cotton spindles 


in the industry. During the last six or eight years the 
total spindles in the country has decreased by about five 
lion, and this change is still in progress. Most of this 
machinery was obsolete. A marked development of 
the last year or two is the collapse of the market for 
second-hand machinery of appreciable age or of design 
bordering on the obsolete. 
‘eports from England are that a group of her mills 
se to buy up and scrap about 10,000,000 spindles. 
There is food for thought for us in this procedure. Many 
more of our spindles and mills must be scrapped. 

‘\nother development is the collapse of the market for 

ill buildings which have been left vacant by liquidation 
of textile mills. It is becoming apparent that many of 
these plants will not be re-absorbed into industry for use 
in other lines. It is frequently shown that it is better 
for a plant to pay present-day prices to build the addi- 
tional space it needs, located where and how it wants it, 
than to buy one of these old buildings for an extremely 
low price and accept the handicap of higher operating 
costs for years to come. It is sometimes better to tear 
down or to give away such buildings than to hang onto 
them and pay the carrying charges and taxes. 

“We Americans have never hesitated to scrap machin- 
ery and replace it with more efficient equipment as it 
appeared,” Mr. Gunby continues. ‘We have, however, 
been much more backward in doing this for buildings, 
seeming to have retained our old-world respect for 
bricks and mortar. The competition of the future seems 
to hold out little hope for this kind of thinking. The 


No Part of Mill Is 


Sacred or Unchangeable 


Important tendencies apparent in the last 
few years have been a decrease in the number 
of spindles in the industry, collapse of the 
market for second-hand machinery of appre- 
ciable age or of obsolete design, and a similar 
collapse of the market for old mill buildings 
that have been left vacant by textile-mill liqui- 
dation. The whole modern plant is a ma- 
chine, and no part of it should be regarded 
as sacred and unchangeable merely because 
it is in good physical condition. The present 
depression is bringing to the foreground the 
necessity of studying and improving the effi- 
cicney of all phases of the textile plant, such 
as merchandising, handling of personnel, 
processes, product, power, steam, fuel, etc. 
To important factors in such studies are: 
‘) cifie knowledge and point of view. 


—F. M. GUNBY 
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whole modern plant is a machine, and no part of it should 
be regarded as holy and unchangeable merely because 
it is still good physically. 

“The present depression is bringing to the foreground 
the necessity of studying and improving the efficiency 
of all phases of the plant, such as merchandising, han- 
dling of personnel, processes, product, power, steam, fuel, 
etc. The lack of funds in most cases makes such studies 
both harder and more interesting. Two important factors 
in such studies are (1) specific knowledge and (2) 
point of view; and the lack of either may thwart the 
purpose of the study. The active cooperation of an 
outside engineering staff with that of the plant insures 
both of these features.’ 


Work for Quiet Times 


In reply to a question as to what independent engineer- 
ing organizations, or textile-mill engineers, can do in 
quiet times to improve the efficiency of textile producing 
units, W. A. Lang, of Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 
with offices in New York, Boston, and Spartanburg, say: 

“Textile mills in general can do a great many things 
to bring their existing plants and equipment up-to-date 
and in that way improve manufacturing efficiency. Any 
modernization program, however, should not be haphaz- 
ard, but carefully planned. A mill audit, or survey, made 
by a competent engineering organization will disclose the 
particular conditions which call for correction i any 
individual plant. Check-ups made at intervals of ap- 
proximately two years will insure that the program is 
being followed. An audit discloses the major needs of 
the mill from the standpoint of labor, production, and 
selling. So far as modernization is concerned, a check-up 
by the engineering organization will show the actual 
condition of the mill as compared with a similar plant of 
the most modern type. In this way a definite plan for 
modernization can be laid out and followed.” 

Discussing somewhat the same question, C. L. Emer- 
son offers the following opinion: “While mills are 
running at part capacity, time is available to study most 
minutely all the improvements which might be made to 
reduce manufacturing costs. The calculations and draw- 
ings on which such investigations are based cost very 
little and, even though the improvements decided upon 
may not be undertaken at once, the management has ob- 
tained a clear picture of the plant’s defects and the 
method and cost of remedying them. When business 
improves, the actual work can be instituted without the 
usual delay.” 

Changes in Buildings 


One of the questions asked engineering firms contrib- 
uting to this article was: What changes can textile manu- 
facturers make in their existing buildings to improve 
manufacturing efficiency? In discussing this question, 
C. L. Emerson offers the following opinion : 

“In the modernization work with which our company 
has been connected during the last two years, every 
effort has been made to make use of existing buildings 
and thus restrict the investment in new brick and mortar 
to the lowest possible amount, if it could not be entirely 
eliminated. 

“Many large plants have the same process carried on 
in several different locations. There may be two or three 
entirely independent weave rooms or spinning rooms. 


CHAS. T. MAIN, IC. Where possible, these should be consolidated. At the 
BOSTON, MASS Exposition Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., three weave 
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Installation of multi-de- 
sign true-rib machines at 
plant of Infants Socks, 
Inc., Fond-du-Lac, Wis. 
(Fidelity Machine photo) t 





Four automatic spoolers 
have replaced 18 of the 
old type at Ninety-Six 
(S. C.) Cotton Mill, 
(Barber-Colman photo). 





Circulating-spindle winde? 
at Sauquoit Spinning 
Mills, Inc., Gadsden, Ala., 
preparing cones for high- 
speed warper ia. @; 


Thomas photo) 
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rooms were brought together at one location. This step 
sin plified control and reduced the supervisory force. 

\nother principle to be borne continually in mind is 
the attainment of a straight flow of material through 
the plant from one end to the other. The back-tracking 
or crossing of material in process is apt to cause con- 
fusion and additional cost for handling. 


Old Buildings Present Difficulties 


“The difficulties of obtaining proper alley spacings, 
good light, a straight-line flow of production, and con- 
solidated process are infinitely greater when the prob- 
lem concerns an existing plant rather than a new one. 
The result is always a compromise between the ideal and 
the practical. Sometimes it is good judgment to waive 
the rule of no new construction, as was done at the 
Exposition Cotton Mills, where it was finally decided to 
build a new picker room. This was a small, one-story, 
inexpensive structure and permitted the flow of mate- 
rial in a straight line through the spinning mill. Inci- 
dentally this building was constructed of bricks recovered 
from an old wall formerly part of a rope race which was 
dismantled. (See illustration.) 

“While old buildings frequently can be made to ac- 
commodate modern machinery arrangement, due thought 


Time Opportune for 
Studying Existing Plants 


The times afford an excellent opportunity to 
study every existing plant in minute detail to 
determine what improvements and economies 


be made. Even where circumstances 


the 


volved, the study is still worth while as a map 


may 
preclude immediate expenditures in- 
and guide for use when conditions change. 

Without changing existing buildings, ma- 
chinery can often be arranged with greatly 
increased efficiency. Certain general princi- 
ples guide such reorganizations involving the 
consolidation of processes, the straight-line 
flow of work, the provision of adequate work- 
Each indi- 


vidual case ealls for a compromise between 


ing alleys, spare floor, light, ete. 


the ideal and the practical, and the most thor- 
ouch study and the broadest knowledge of 
lexiile engineering must be focused on the 
problem in order to obtain the best results. 

ew textile machinery has been developed 
in he last few years for almost every process. 
Cry by the installation of modern machinery 


ca the costs’ be 


—C. L. EMERSON 


ROBERT & CO. INC. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


lowest manufacturing 


ohiained. 
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should be given to minor improvements in the buildings 
themselves. Where wood sash exist, they should be 
replaced with steel sash. Occasionally ventilation can 
be improved in old mills which do not have roof monitors 
by the installation of revolving ventilators.” 

Many mills have found it necessary to replace roof 
supports, and in a large number of cases an entirely new 
roof has been put on. As a part of a general moderni- 
zation program in plants of the Proximity Mfg. Co., 
Greensboro, N. C., the roof of the White Oak mill was 
renewed and insulated, and old wooden saw-teeth were 
replaced by steel frame work and saw-teeth with steel 
sash. Improvements in the building of the Proximity 
plant, also included in the modernization program handled 
by J. E. Sirrine & Co., Greenville, S. C., embraced the 
replacement of old wooden construction in the daylight 
side-wall area with steel columns and steel sash. Con- 
crete platforms and steps replaced old wooden affairs. 

In the bleaching, dyeing, and finishing division, ac- 
cording to W. A. Lang, the revamping of power plants 
and the installation of bleeder-type turbines will effect 
marked economies. One of the most interesting power- 
plant installations made in the textile industry in recent 
years is that of the Proximity Mfg. Co., which was de- 
signed to utilize process steam from the Proximity Print 
Works in power generation and is a notable success. 


Humidifying and Lighting 


On the whole, mills have been fairly progressive in 
the adoption of humidifying apparatus, according to 
Mr. Lang; but he points out that in many instances ad- 
ditional humidification would be of considerable advan- 
tage. The installation of systems of higher capacity to 
provide for extreme rather than average conditions, and 
the introduction of control equipment for maintaining 
constant relative humidity, have been recommended in 
many instances for old mills with inadequate humidifying 
equipment. Direct moisture humidification has been 
tied in with cooling and ventilating apparatus to advan- 
tage in some mills. Ventilating fans and exhaust 
louvers were installed with control equipment. 

Mr. Lang believes that few mills are properly lighted. 
While the cost of installing adequate lighting systems 
often is considered rather high by the mill management, 
good light pays for itself by retarding fatigue in the oper- 
ative and improving the quality of the manufactured 
product. The proper selection and application of paint 
for mill interiors, affording the best reflection of light 
as well as protection for material surfaces, makes pos- 
sible the maximum utilization of available natural light. 

Where it becomes necessary to convey material by me- 
chanical means, the speed of transfer should be con- 
sidered, it is pointed out by C. L. Emerson. A new 
high-speed elevator, for instance, might profitably re- 
place an old, slow-speed machine. Gravity roller con- 
veyors for cloth, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion of such a system at Exposition Cotton Mills, have 
been found to be economical features in some cases. 
Often mills can install metal chutes for handling ma- 
terials in process or packing cases from higher to lower 
levels. These have been very practical in mill warehouses 
and in hosiery mills. In the latter case they convey 
hosiery from upper floors to basement dyehouse. 


Manufacturing Processes 


It is impossible to cover within the scope of this article 
all the manufacturing processes in the various divisions 
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Weave shed at Spofford Mills, Wilmington, N. C. The new motor-driven looms give 
high production and low cost. (This photograph, and those of the Exposition Cotton 
ied by Robert & Co., engineers) 
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Installation of one-process 
pickers at Exposition Cot- 
ton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., 
operated by two men in 
place of the former twelve 


By means of a earavity 
roller conveyor at the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills bales 
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New humidification and 
lighting systems have im- 
proved conditions in_ the 
weave shed of the Exposi- 
tion Cotton Mills. 
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of the industry. An attempt will be made, however, to 
discuss the most important branches and departments in- 
solar aS recent modernization is concerned. The re- 
vemping and rearrangement of cotton spinning and 
weaving are discussed by Mr. Emerson as follows: 

‘It is of course important to arrange all machinery so 
as to obtain working alleys of sufficient width, also suffi- 
cient spare floor space, and best possible natural light. 

‘New types of high-speed looms have been placed on 
the market during the last two years which are 20% 
more productive than the former types. Such a reduc- 
tion in the number of weavers and loomfixers merits 
more serious consideration. Spofford Mills, Inc., 
Wilmington, N. C., now has a most efficient weave shed, 
as shown in the accompanying illustration, with several 
hundred new looms, all installed in an existing building. 
Numerous other mills, after studies by engineers, have 
installed from one hundred to one thousand new-type 
looms. Where new looms are not purchased, the mill 
should go to an extreme in putting its old looms in the 
best operating condition possible.” 

“The problem of what to do in textile modernization 
differs in each individual mill,” according to W. A. Lang. 
“The fine-goods mill, for example, may still be able 
to compete with the narrow-gage frame and plain loom; 
whereas the coarse-goods mill will find these types of 
equipment expensive to operate. Again, many older 
mills, in which machinery is group driven, will not find 
it advisable to install individual motors on old equip- 
ment. However, if new equipment is purchased, the in- 
dividual drive for certain machines is well worth while. 
In some mills there are plain looms still in operation that 
should be replaced by automatic looms. In time there 


Program to Be Carefully 
Planned and Followed 


Modernization programs'should be carefully 
planned, based on a survey of plant equip- 
ment made by competent engineers, and not 
undertaken in a haphazard manner. Check- 
ups at intervals of about two years should be 
made to insure that the correct program is 
being followed. In every case where the in- 
stallation of new equipment is contemplated, 
it is essential that the economies and advan- 
tazes balance the increased carrying charges. 
A‘! of the better and sounder-managed plants 
hove some kind of replacement plan. Among 
the most pressing needs of the average textile 
m 'l are better understanding between the 
sling house and the plant; coherent plan- 
n ig of production, processes, and develop- 
nent; and modernization of buildings and 


—W. A. LANG 


i CKWOOD GREENE ENGINEERS, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© iipment. 
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will be a sufficient number of the new high-speed auto- 
matic looms to render obsolete earlier automatic looms.” 


Next Development in Slashers 


Continuing the discussion of cotton-mill moderniza- 
tion, Mr. Emerson says: “Naturally it will be impossible 
to get the utmost efficiency out of high-speed looms un- 
less the warp and filling yarns come to the weave shed in 
good condition. The slashing operation is most vital to 
well-running warps. It is probable that the next major 
development in textile machinery will be in slashers ; but 
even today scientific control of size and temperature, 
when employed on existing slashers, will help to give a 
round yarn and one with a regain of 7 to 8%. Such 
warps will greatly decrease loom stoppages. 

“Still further back in the processing we find that the 
character of the warps coming to the slashers is improved 
by the installation of high-speed warpers and spoolers. 
These machines not only produce a more resilient and 
better yarn, but also materially reduce the number of em- 
ployees in the spooling and warping department.” 

An example of the saving resulting from replacement 
of old-style spooling and slow-speed warping by modern 
automatic spooling and high-speed warping is an installa- 
tion at the plant of the Ninety Six (S. C.) Cotton Mill. 
Four 120-spindle spoolers and three high-speed warpers 
replaced eighteen old-style spoolers (2,340 spooler spin- 
dles) and 20 slow-speed warpers. (See accompanying 
illustration.) Economies resulting from this replacement 
were: (1) elimination of 30 operatives, day and night 
running; (2) saving of 7,000 sq.ft. of floor space; and 
(3) reduction of 11,225 lb. in the average quantity of 
yarn in the spooling and warping processes at #ny given 
time. Excellent results along this line have also been 
obtained with cone winders and high speed warpers. 


Long Drafting 


“Long-draft spinning is most effective in improving 
the quality of both warp and filling yarn,” according to 
Mr. Emerson. ‘Long draft was installed on existing 
frames at Spofford Mills, Inc., to very good advantage. 
Of course, present-day frames have other advantages in 
addition to long draft, and mills with very old narrow- 
gage frames would profit greatly by scrapping them, if 
finances permit, and purchasing new spinning frames. 

“At Exposition Cotton Mills the installation of one- 
process picking reduced the number of picker-room em- 
ployees from twelve to two. Such a reduction in labor 
costs obviously pays for the new machines, aside from 
the subsidiary advantage of a better product. Most mills 
have in recent years improved their methods of opening 
cotton, but those that have lagged behind the procession 
should at once proceed to put this very necessary founda- 
tion under the structure of their manufacturing proc- 
esses. Several mills have abandoned their dust pits by the 
use of the Rogers system of re-circulation in picker and 
opener rooms. This system permits the maintenance of 
proper humidity in the picker room and eliminates the 
principal cause of uneven lap weights. 

“The operation of textile mills is becoming more 
scientific, but there is room for the intelligent use of a 
good many meters not usually seen in the average mill 
—for instance, psychrometers, anemometers, tachom- 
eters, foot-candle meters, and even thermometers. A few 
hundred dollars invested in such instruments, plus the 
time of some young college graduate who is willing to 
work, will certainly pay dividends. Every mill should 
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Three new skein-dyeing machines installed at Penn 
Worsted Mills, Philadelphia, to replace hand tubs 
(Smith, Drum & Co. photo) 


set up and maintain a definite schedule of inspection and 
parts replacement on all of its machinery, to the end that 
repairs may be made before actual breakdowns and 
stoppage occur.” 


Woolen and Worsted 


“Equipment obsolescence is even more marked in the 
woolen and worsted industry than in cotton manufac- 
turing,” in the opinion of W. A. Lang. “Many mules 
and non-automatic looms are in operation which could be 
replaced to advantage.” Woolen and worsted cards have 
been redesigned for strength and rigidity to provide 
higher speeds with less vibration, while automatic feeds 
for controlling the weight of stock fed into the card 
prevent wore than a 2% variation above or below the 
predetermined weight. 

“At the Davenport Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
makers of ‘Humming Bird’ full-fashioned hosiery, greater 
efficiency is being obtained by constructing a third story 
on the existing two-story building for use as a finishing 
department. This contains finishing processes which 
were formerly carried on in a building remote from the 
knitting operation.” according to the discussion by 
Mr. Emerson. 

Finishing Plants 


“Finishing plants—more than gray-goods mills—lend 
themselves to regrouping of equipment to permit 
straight-line production and the consequent gain in effi- 
ciency,” it was pointed out by Mr. Lang. “in many 
cases operations now conducted as separate processes are 
well adapted for combination in range. The installation 
of dyeing and finishing equipment constructed of Monel 








metal, stainless steel, or other corrosion-resisting ma 
terials, will often prove a profitable investment. 

“The tremendous waste of heat apparent in the aver 
age finishing plant can be reduced to a marked extent by 
the installation of modern drying equipment. The newe: 
types of textile dryers, for example, make possible larg: 
savings in steam, and at the same time allow greatly in. 
creased production with the same amount of floor space.’ 

The general situation with respect to textile-mill mod- 
ernization is aptly described in the following statement 
from C. L. Emerson: 

“Under present business conditions it may prove goo 
management to scrap entirely the most obsolete portion 
of all the machinery. While this decreases the produc- 
tive capacity of the plant, it may make the operation of 
the entire mill more profitable and will provide unused 
floor space which can later be filled with new machinery 
It would be interesting to know how many operating 





Recent installation of wide-gage, tape-driven, large-pack- 
age, long-draft spinning frames at Dwight Mfg. Co., 
Alabama City, Ala., which replaced narrow-gage band- 
driven, short-draft frames. It will be noted that the 
room is equipped with bunchless automatic cleaners. 
(Whitin Machine Works photo) 


machines are really a liability instead of an asset, but 
which are kept going because the owners have never 
separated the costs of operation between the entirely 
obsolete and the comparatively modern parts of their 
equipment. It is safe to say that if this procedure should 
be strictly carried out and the obsolete scrapped, there 
would remain very little excess productive capacity in the 
textile industry.” 





Interior of new wet-finishing building, Talbot Mills, No. Billerica, Mass. 
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The market analyses which follow, all stress the value of the lessons learned 


in the hard school of 1931 experience as of particular value in charting the 


business course for 1932. The depression outside the industry is something 


textile manufacturers have almost succeeded in over-riding but irresponsible 


competition within the industry is the evil which must be driven out if 1932 


is to be recorded as anything like a satisfactory year. 


Cotton Decline and 
(,oods Production 


Rate Carry 1931 
Problems into 1932 


= 


HE price record of 1931 in the cotton market, 

as in practically all other commodities and secur- 

ities, was one of severely declining values. 
(he market held fairly steady during the first quarter 
the year on expectations of a sharp reduction in the 
p of 1931, combined with hope of improving condi- 
ns in the textile market, and trading levels in the 
tract markets ranged from about the 10 to 12c. 
el. Increased sales of carded cotton cloths with a 
derate increase in mill activity contributed to the 
liness, but as the spring advanced ideas of the 
bable reduction in acreage planted were scaled down 
mewhat, while general business conditions failed to 
velop as favorably as anticipated. July contracts 
ich had sold as high as 11.73 in March dropped to 
6 and after a moderate rally on President Hoover's 
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announcement of the one-year moratorium on German 
reparations, prices eased again owing to the failure of 
the goods trade to fully maintain its improvement and 
indications that the crop was getting a late but fairly 
favorable start. 

There were comparatively few in the trade, however, 
who felt that, with a reduction of 10% in acreage and 
a sharp curtailment in the use of fertilizers, a crop of 
over 134 to 14 million bales was in prospect and after 
declining to about the 84c. level prices held fairly steady 
until the first Government crop report of the season was 
issued early in August pointing to a yield of 15,584,000 
bales compared with the 1930 crop of 13,755,518 run- 
ning bales. This, combined with the world’s carry-over 
of about 8,800,000 bales from the previous season, was 
regarded as pointing to an overwhelming supply, and 
estimates of the yield were increased by each succeed- 
ing Government report with the final estimate in 
December pointing to a yield of about 16,918,000 500-Ib. 
bales, or in the neighborhood of 16,500,000 running 


bales. Prices declined quite steadily as the size of the 
crop developed until the break of October, when 
October contracts sold at 5.32 or the lowest price 


touched in the futures market here since 1898. 

The indicated supply of lint cotton including foreign 
growths available for distribution in this country for 
the last eight months of the season is calculated at 
about 18,500,000 bales against 13,600,000 last year and 
unless exports and domestic consumption for these eight 
months exceed that of last year, there will be a carry- 
over of approximately 11,000,000 bales in this country 
at the beginning of next season. The necessity for a 
smaller crop in 1932 is therefore apparent and bullish 
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sentiment toward the end of the old year seemed con- 
tingent upon reduced acreage and yields and a gradual 
revival of general business conditions at home and 
abroad, or the inflation in commodity values which many 
expect to follow abandonment of the gold standard in 
various countries abroad, and a broadening of the credit 
base at home. 


Yarns Bothered by Low Prices 


A large volume of business, together with constantly 
declining prices, featured the cotton yarn market in 1931. 
Those houses selling in all territories report a heavy 
poundage sold, but operators in limited markets, such 
as Philadelphia, were not quite so fortunate. Business 
in that particular territory is considered the poorest for 
years because of limited activity in plush, upholstery, 
men’s wear and dress goods mills. Carpet mills alone 
for the first nine months were large buyers. Carded 
knitting yarns formed a most active feature because 
of activity in underwear mills throughout the country. 
Some demand for combed yarns was noted in this in- 
dustry, but these yarns, together with mercerized yarns, 
lagged generally with spasmodic buying and_ erratic 
prices. 

The year’s business has not been profitable. Spinners’ 
margins shrank to the vanishing point. Dealers’ com- 
missions suffered because of low prices. 

January opened with some inquiry for yarns after a 
slow December. Spring business developed slowly until 
February when a good volume was noted. However, 
from that time on, buying fell off; the market drifted 
along with steadily sagging prices despite spinners’ 
resistance. Manufacturers were not getting much busi- 
ness, so buying was usually confined to immediate 
requirements. A brief upturn was shown in the middle 
of the year when cotton advanced due to European 
conditions. This rally failed to hold; the Government’s 
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cotton crop report resulted in further declines. Prices 
finally receded to a low point attractive to large oper- 
ators, who took advantage of the market to place orders 
running well into early 1932. 

An outstanding feature at the end of the year was 
offered by well maintained deliveries against contracts 
Shipments were called for in haste. Inquiries for yarns 
developed for deliveries in January, all of which were 
considered definite indications of a very limited supply 
of yarns in consumers’ hands. As a result there is a 
feeling of optimism over the 1932 outlook for business. 

The broader acceptance of curtailing production when 
demand is slack, together with the elimination of night 
work, have all contributed materially to the development 
of a better merchandising policy which should be more 
generally adopted as its value is recognized. 


Profitless Selling of Cottons 


The thorn in the flesh of the cotton goods end of the 
market through 1931 was inability (with rare excep- 
tions) to make a profit. This came principally from 
exaggerated competition on price which was strongly 
supplemented by inventory losses. Cut-throat competi- 
tion seems to arise from excessive pushing of produc- 
tion at times when buyers are disinterested and as a 
problem extends into 1932. The hopeful side to the 
picture is that this difficulty came to such a pass in the 
last quarter of 1931 that buyers themselves took a hand 
in urging stability on sellers and the abuses of the situa- 
tion have been so thoroughly aired that correction to 
some degree must follow in coming months. Inventory 
losses, despite the hedging opportunity offered by the 
cotton exchange, were large in 1931 because values slid 
to unexpected depths by the end of the year. Likelihood 
of a similar drop in 1932 is remote and the inventory 
loss should not be so prominent on mill statements a 
year from now. Costly lessons of the past should there- 
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fore help in making 1932 a year of possible profit. 

lespite its anguish, 1931 was a year of good yardage 
yo ume in cottons. The first quarter was exceptionally 
good, affording all-time records of sales for some houses. 
Toe three following quarters were successively less 
encouraging. Prices up to early July seemed to have a 
fair chance to hold fair parity with row cotton, but as 
the bumper cotton crop came to be anticipated, followed 
by international and domestic financial difficulties, goods 
‘es slid off faster than the raw material and oppor- 
tunity to increase margins was thrown away and 
jwindling margins substituted. Last November it was 
| that print cloth prices netted a loss of 2c. per pound 
most mills which met current market levels. The 
industry may not be able further to increase volume 
til general business definitely picks up, but the matter 
of setting a profit on what it does sell is clearly within 
the grasp of the trade if it acts intelligently. 

(he thought that low-priced raw material usually 
expands distribution has been working itself out, and 
adds its promise to the new year. Highly successful 
promotion of cotton fabrics for women’s wear is cur- 
rent and this material now runs the gamut from work- 
ing pajamas to formal evening attire. Novelties and 
revival of old weaves has helped this trend—for 
example the success of pique and the promised revival 

seersucker. Broadcloths have become virtually a 
staple. Rayon mixtures have had their ups and downs, 
e latter especially near times of rayon price changes, 
it as stability now seems assured, smoother business 
may be in store. 

Domestic cottons have sold well but at unsatisfactory 
margins. Heavy cottons, especially ducks have been 

pressed by the curtailment in shipping and building 
but may now be geared to a slower movement. 
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Raw Material Is 
Strongest lement in 


1932 Wool Picture 


STABLE market for domestic wools is the prospect 
for 1932. With stocks relatively short, moderate 
4 optimism is the prevailing tone of the market. 
table to advancing values in the raw material are seen 
furnish a presumptive basis for manufacturing profits 
1932. Profits for mills in recent years have depended 
a considerable degree on favorable inventories, aggual 
‘fits from the fabrication of wool apparently the 
‘eption. 
(he wool trade throughout the year 1931, particu- 
ly in the second half, showed no sign of depression 
uncertainty. A larger volume of wool was sold than 
several years and if the trend in profits had been 
satisfactory as the trend in consumption, 1931 would 
ve been a banner year. 
How it became possible for so large a volume of wool 
be sold without a sharp advance in prices would 
juire considerable explanation under normal condi- 
ns; in this case the amount of wool in sight at the 
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beginning of the year and a larger clip in prospect were 
more forceful in forming price opinion than was the 
outlook. Nevertheless, the large measure of stability 
shown by average prices in the Boston market for the 
last three quarters of 1931 confirms fully the belief of 
merchants and others that wool has settled on a bedrock 
bottom. The strength of wool amid an industrial depres- 
sion unique in American history is clearly shown in the 
table herewith: 


Territory Fleece 
April-June 51.1c. 22.9e. 
June-September 51.8c. 23.2c. 
October-December 49.2c. 22.7c. 


Whether the wool market can continue so relatively 
successful amid the disturbed industrial life of the 
country, may still be an open question. The greatly 
reduced buying power of the public cannot be overlooked 
and resistance of retailers to current prices on clothing 
continues strong. While such a development may not 
in the long run decrease the amount of raw material 
required it may not unlikely stress the attractiveness 
of the cheaper wools gf combing types and at the same 
time bring into greater manufacturing prominence wools 
of the woolen order, together with noils, wastes and 
reworks. 

Carpet wools had an unsatisfactory year. Beginning 
1931 they were at a comparatively low price. This 
situation continued until March and April when prices 
rose about 20%. However, from that point there was 
a constant decline so that at the close of the year values 
of carpet wools are the lowest in history, it is stated, 
with an average cleaned price of 18c. 


Worsted Yarns Hope for Improvement 


Like other commodities, worsted yarns faced a gradual 
decline in prices in 1931. A respectable poundage was 
sold, but below that of 1930. The bulk of this busi- 
ness was crowded into the first part of the year, with 
rushed deliveries at times. Competition for business 
was at all times very keen so that year was largely a 
buyers’ market with the usual effect upon values. Pros- 
pects for 1932 are promising. 

A quiet market opened 1931 continued over from 
December, 1930. Uncertainty was noted as to require- 
ments. Bathing suits were very late, with practically 
no business of moment. Weavers’ purchases were small 
but fairly numerous, although price concessions were 
noticeable. However, in February volume buying began 
on swim suit yarns. Men’s wear mills were buying 
mixes, with orders for goods exceeding those for yarns. 

3radford yarns, because of an advantage in price began 
to overtake French spun in interest. Activity prevailed 
for a period of six to seven months. Duplicate business 
in men’s wear heavyweights ran into the late summer 
and early fall. Swim suit business, with depleted stocks, 
ran much later than usual, so that knitters were work- 
ing on these orders in late August. Dress goods busi- 
ness appeared rather scattered, with wool mixes, fancies 
and crepe effects leading. 

Constant efforts to obtain better prices in the face of 
firmer wools presented a problem. Spinners were striv- 
ing to help manufacturers maintain quality at a price, 
with a development of various blends, using domestic 
wools chiefly because of high prices for imported wools. 
Half-blood and three-eighths dominated, but finer grades 
were not neglected. Competition prevented spinners 
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Frequently quotations puzzled 
competitors unable to meet these prices. 

Early in the fall demand declined. 
weather which continued late into the fall, delayed buy- 


from securing a profit. 
‘ 
Unseasonable 


ing for the winter. Marked declines are to be noted 
as the year closed with limited trading; e.g., 2-30s, 64s, 
French mixes from $1.55 to $1.60 down to $1.324; 
single 18s, slub-dyed, 50s-52s, from $1.00 to $1.05, down 
to 924c.; 2-20s, 50s, Bradford, from 974c. to $1.00 down 
to 75c. 
Wool Goods Overproduced 

The wool goods industry enters 1932 in somewhat 
better frame of mind than it entered 1931. This is due 
more to psychological elements than to any concrete 
improvement in position. True, some firms enjoyed a 
profitable twelve months, but these were few. Gen- 
erally speaking the industry just about broke even. 
Nation-wide observance of “Wool Goods Week”’ in the 
final quarter proved a tonic, both in stimulating imme- 
diate retail call for wool goods and in showing mills the 
acute need of further promotion of this type. With 
aggressive merchandising and careful watch on produc- 
tion, the current year should prove satisfactory. 

Curtailment of output is a vital factor; there was 
a healthy trend in this direction during the second half 
of 1931, but the policy was not sufficiently general to be 
fully effective. The last year was decidedly a wool year 
for women; women’s wear fabrics, while they moved 
unevenly and at close range, ran up comparatively good 
volume. Overcoatings fared poorly during the third 
quarter, due to abnormally warm weather, but curtail- 
ment of output kept levels fairly steady. Worsteds were 
less satisfactory; one acute observer has estimated that 
of the total worsted mills operating in 1931 50% lost 
money; 40% broke even and 10% reported a profit. 
This is scarcely a happy picture and it is due mainly to 
cut-throat competition brought about by over-production. 
The Lawrence, Mass., strike in the fall served only 
slightly to offset the glut on the market. : 
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Improved Fabric 
Outlook Features 
Silk Market 


ONFLICTING trends make it difficult to offer 

any exact diagnosis of the 1932 outlook in the 

silk industry. The primary market entered the 
new year very hesitantly ; prices showed a decided down 
ward trend during the final quarter and reached record 
low levels. There was apprehension for a time regard 
ing the outcome of the Chinese-Japanese trouble in 
Manchuria, and its possible effect upon the Japanese silk 
industry, but time proved this fear to be without any 
real basis. The Japanese gold embargo weakened th: 
yen, however, and silk was very low until currency) 
stabilized. 

Demand for raw silk was uncertain throughout the 
last year, reflecting the unsatisfactory condition in Amer 
icarnindustry. Strikes, curtailment of output and a fear 
of the future, all militated against advance silk buying 
Stocks in Japan had been large and there was apprehen 
sion regarding the possible “dumping” of the 100,000 
bales of raw silk stored there; this fear was allayed in 
May when the Japanese Government announced that the 
surplus would be held for home consumption, but it 
was revived again early in fall. With prospects pointing 
to a sounder domestic situation, raw silk position should 
show further improvement this year, though occasional! 
recessions are inevitable. 

Importers regard the outlook with a certain degree of 
confidence. The National Raw Silk Exchange now def- 
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ly established, tends more and more to stabilize the 
meiket. Japan’s efforts toward curtailment of output 
ha. not proved so successful as had been hoped; much 
de ends this year upon what Japan does toward restrict- 
ine silk production, as it is doubtful whether domestic 
cor sumption will show any decided increase. 


New Broadsilk Policy 


some months will elapse yet before the new policy 
invugurated by certain leading broadsilk firms, can show 
specific financial results, but the current trends are 
encouraging. The silk fabric industry had its back to 
the wall during 1931 and many firms felt the pinch. 
ackward buying, severe losses on spring prints, and a 
de lorably general practice of pirating designs made for 
a discouraging first half. Manufacturers approached 
the fall with caution and output of fall fabrics was 
curtailed, resulting in a firmer price tone for most of 
the fall season. 

"he success of this effort stimulated further interest 
}, the mills and they approached the end of the year in 
ai unusually cooperative frame of mind. Several houses 
refused to turn out more than nominal stocks for the 
first printing of designs and also made effort to protect 
prints against cheap copying by competing firms. Indus- 
try opinion against design piracy was very strong as the 
year ended and it seems unlikely that unauthorized copy- 
ing will be so prevalent this year. 

tlowever, the evils of the broadsilk trade have been 
scotched, not killed; there are still many firms which 
roduce for stock, gambling on eventual demand, and 
liese firms reported deficits at the year end. Little real 
iiprovement can be accomplished until the reforms now 
mder way are generally adopted. 

\ happy contrast is offered in the pile fabric divi- 
ion of broadsilks, where mills reported a profit, some 
loing exceptionally well. The status of plain versus print 
abrics in December indicated a decided trend toward 

ins, but prints were so definitely fixed in the mind of 

industry that mills continued steady production. 


S 


Curtailment Helped Yarn Mills 


or the yarn mills, the year was consistently quiet. 
inks to generally cautious production policies, prices 
lield steady, barring the reaction to primary market 
tuations. Buying of thrown yarns by weavers and 
‘ters was hesitant and confined for the most part to 
nediate requirements. Spinners enjoyed a good spring 
son in 1931 but the summer and fall were unseason- 
quiet, and the current spring opened much later 
usual. Spinners and throwsters can congratulate 
selves on their sound curtailment policy as_ this 
ed them through a bad year. Continued caution is 
essential, 1f they are to eke out any profit during the 
t quarter of this year. 


Ribbon Firms Prospering 


creasing tendency toward feminine styles together 
| aggressive merchandising and low inventories made 

. profitable year for narrow fabric mills. Rayon 
ms become steadily more important and may occupy 
ling position this year. Assuming style continues 
avor them, ribbon manufacturers should do good 
ess at adequate profit during 1932. The care shown 
‘hese mills in management last year could be emulated 

profit by broadsilk manufacturers. Velvet ribbons, 
tly imported, moved steadily throughout 1931. 
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economy May Raise 
Meager Profit Margin 
for Rayon in 1932 


AYON: yarn producers look to the opening vear 
with considerable optimism, and this sentiment is 
merited. It cannot be said that 1931 was a finan- 

cial success; indeed, few if any companies made money 
in the first half and the second half showed only mod- 
erate improvement—this despite a record-breaking vol- 
ume of business. However, some trends were manifest 
which offer real promise for the current year. Producers 
turned definitely away from the earlier policy of build- 
ing up surplus, with the result that they ended the 
twelve months with comparative low inventories. 

A growth of cooperative spirit was shown; producers 
are learning to think in terms of the industry as a 
whole, when it comes to adopting policies that have 
trade-wide significance. For example, we may cite the 
October price revision which reduced levels of finer 
deniers and advanced the 150s. During the weeks 
immediately preceding this step, the market had been 
buzzing with reports of pending price change, and the 
rumors became so general that they handicapped buying. 
Prompt action by the producers eliminated this hesitancy 
and cleared the air, making for active movement during 
the final quarter. This contrasted favorably with the 
vacillating attitude of producers when confronted with 
similar problems in preceding years. 

The talk of possible mergers has died down and the 
industry appears to be adopting a_live-and-let-live 
attitude. We write this rather hesitantly, as that trend 
is still in the early stages; developments during the 
current year will definitely determine whether this is a 
permanent change. The best minds in the industry hope 
that it may be. Especially significant in this regard is 
the leaning by smaller companies to curtail their stocks. 
The large companies themselves strongly favor such a 
policy, as making for a more stable market, and the 
close watch kept on stocks by all companies was an 
outstanding feature of 1931 in the industry. 

Optimists talk of a possible price advance this year, 
but the drop in silk makes that very unlikely. The 
present rayon levels allow for only a very meager profit 
margin. Manufacturers bought heavily throughout 1931 
—the summer months led the biggest months of the 
preceding winter—but this brought cheer to rayon pro- 
ducers only as indicating a growing demand for their 
product. It did not bring commensurate profits. Finan- 
cial reports of the industry as a whole for 1931 are not 
happy reading; they reflect the cut-throat policy which 
was rayon’s gravest handicap during 1930 and which 
saw its peak in the price cut of last January. 

Assuming, however, that prices do not rise, it is 
encumbent upon producers to effect the maximum econ- 
omies consistent with efficient management. Here, too, 
the trade shows promising signs. Numerous leaders 
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expressed themselves with much force on the point dur- 
ing 1931. To paraphrase these opinions: It is time for 
the rayon industry to do some house-cleaning ; there are 
many leaks which should be plugged; it is time for those 
in the industry to abandon the idea so popular in the 
early days, that rayon is some kind of a bonanza which 
will make money for its producers, irrespective of how 
mismanaged production or distribution may be. 

The new year offers encouragement. Consuming 
industries have gained confidence; new markets have 
been discovered, old ones expanded, and much important 
technical advance has been made. Careful watch on 
outpiit and economical management are two primary 
essentials; with these, and continued business improve- 
ment generally, the industry may look for at least a 
moderate strengthening of its financial position during 
1932. 

Waste Dealers Optimistic 


Limited stocks helped the rayon waste industry to 
hold prices fairly steady throughout the year just closed 
and waste dealers regard 1932 with much optimism. 
Curtailment of imports has been a big factor in main- 
taining levels.. Volume of sales was perhaps 40% below 
1931, but there was an increased call for rayon staple, 
especially during the early part of 1931. Rayon waste 
has fared much better than some other textiles; open 
waste prices and thread waste prices now are but a 
couple of cents below this time last year, and the market 
does not look for any sharp recession. Indeed, opinion 
among dealers leans rather the other way. The grow- 
ing popularity of staple rayon for sport and summer 
fabrics is significant and is expected to further show 
itself during the next few months. Buying was hand-to- 
mouth part of the time, but stocks were so low that 
frequently topmakers and garnetters were compelled to 
cover ahead; the amount of future contracting while less 
than the year previous was large and contrasted favor- 
ably with conditions in other textile groups where busi- 
ness was practically all spot throughout the vear. 


Lessons of 1931 
May Help Knitters 
in 1932 


HE outlook for this year in the knit goods indus- 

try is about as complex as is the picture of 1931 

when reviewed. The depression has taught certain 
lessons and some divisions, notably the ribbed underwear 
industry, took these lessons to heart with beneficial 
results. Hosiery mills are not yet out of the woods, but 
they can see a clearing ahead; these manufacturers, 
while they had a particularly difficult year as regards 
labor problems—problems which are only temporarily 
solved—are making progress in other directions. 
Hosiery knitters grow gradually more conscious of the 
need for curtailment; surplus stocks dropped sharply 
during the major part of 1931 and trade leaders are 
urging that this policy be continued. Prices of all 
hosiery lines varied violently but lately they have in- 


clined to firmness. With indications pointing to a 
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predominance of novelty lines, it is more important thon 
ever that hosiery mills hold down production to alig:- 
ment with sales. It is clear style is going to be a vi al 
element in women’s hosiery during 1932, and styles h: 
a mean way of suddenly dying, irrespective of how mu | 
stock may be on hand. 

The cue for hosiery mills this year is acute cauti 
Better merchandising is essential ; also low and more f 
quently checked inventory. A tightening up of mana: » 
ment and elimination of “leaks” by some companies hz 
made for financial improvement despite the depressi 
the achievements of these firms could be studied wi:! 
profit by the trade as a whole. 


Good Underwear Outlook 


One can write with satisfaction and confidence of tix 
underwear situation. This industry, handicapped more 
perhaps than any other textile division, is successfully 
digging itself out. Careful watch on inventory, greater 
price stability through the spiking of underselling 
rumors, and intelligent diversification of product, helped 
underwear manufacturers through a mighty difficult 
year. General sales hesitancy plus the urban trend away 
from heavyweight ribbed merchandise warned these 
knitters early in 1931; they gauged the outlook accurately 
and as a result found themselves in a comparatively good 
position when the new year opened. 

Continued vigilance is essential, however, particularly 
as regards the growing consumer preference for medium 
and lightweight underwear. Some firms, among them 
leading concerns in the field, have added bathing-suits to 
their lines, as part solution of the problem. Others 
fortified themselves by virtually producing to order. 
The abnormally warm weather last fall accentuated the 
buyer tendency to procrastinate and precipitated a late 
congestion of winter merchandise orders; this caused 
some loss of business both to distributors and knitters 
as mills could not produce fast enough. Price strength 
was an outstanding feature of ribbed underwear. 
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Outerwear Lacks Stability 


In outerwear the chief need of 1932 is for less price 
emphasis by sellers. Bathing-suit manufacturers did 
excellent volume last year but the profit margin was 
far from adequate. The depression had little effect 
upon consumer call for bathing-suits and this line seems 
to be thoroughly established as a staple. Demand was 
strong enough to justify a firm price policy but manu- 
facturers themselves allowed a cut-throat situation to 
develop. The notable success of bathing-suits since the 
advent of the sun-suit seems to have created over- 
confidence among knitters, which feeling they allow 
quickly to slump into panic. The current outlook calls 
for more caution than usual; demand for bathing-suits 
shows no indications of decline except that buying is 
backward. The season in actual volume started later 
than usual but December brought a pick-up and the 
industry entered 1932 with some confidence. Bathing- 
suit manufacturers must not expect this year to be as 
easy sailing as the boom years which marked the begin- 
ning of the sun-suit vogue; a definite effort toward price 
stability is essential if the healthy volume now in pros- 
pect is to bring any profit. The financial reports of 
outstanding swim-suit manufacturers for 1931 showed a 
significant decline in net, and only the most carefu! 
watch on both production and merchandising will arrest 
this trend. 
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veater outlook for 1932 is fair, and this division 
has some encouraging signs to look back upon. Heavy- 
wecht sweater mills applied the brakes early last sum- 
mer, anticipating a doubtful fall season; this curtailment 
heloed them materially when unseasonably warm weather 
delayed all buying. Prices held signally firm despite 
the slack, thanks to moderate stocks. Volume was less 
than usual but profit margin was fair. There has been 
a irend toward medium-weight sweaters which should 
be watched during 1932; it tallies somewhat with the 
increase in city populations and the leaning to medium- 
weight underwear as against heavyweight goods. Berets 
promise to be a good sideline this year. The outlook 
for knitted ensembles is uncertain due to the highly 
variable style factor but manufacturers expect healthy 
turnover, at least on their ultra-lightweights. 


From Consumer’s 
Angle Dyestuft 
Situation Shows 


Little Change 


~ \ROM the viewpoint of the consumer, further con- 
solidation of important producing units, steadiness 
of prices, and development of a variety of new 
products were factors of chief interest in the dyestuff 
field during the last year. Imports, mainly from Ger- 
many and Switzerland, have increased somewhat. 
ntroduction of two new classes of dyes — thie 
Rapidogens and the Suprafix colors—was of particular 
ortance to the textile printer. The former class 
fers from the well-known Rapid Fast colors in that 
can be easily made into printing pastes of unlimited 
stability and therefore can be kept in the color shop 
efinitely; also they can be fixed without steaming. 
Suprafix dyes are vat colors, which hitherto could 
be employed in printing, but now have been con- 
ted into a form insuring complete fixation upon 
steaming. In addition to these new classes of dyestuffs. 
umber of vat, naphthol, direct 
acetate colors, etc., have made 
r appearance. 


Dye Production and Price Trends 
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Continuous Decline 


in Mill Shares 


ONTINUOUS decline has featured prices of 

textile mill stocks in 1931 but shrinkage has been 

less than in general listed stocks. Excerpts from 
the review of the southern situation by H. J. Blackford 
of A. M. Law & Co., Spartanburg, S. C., follow: 

“The general trend of the market for southern textile 
stocks during 1931 was one of steady decline which has 
reflected the general condition of the textile industry 
rather than general business conditions of the country 
as a whole. It is entirely possible for general business to 
improve and for the textile industry to lag behind because 
of chronic over-production, price cutting and general 
demoralization. It is true that southern cotton mills are 
operating at a greater percentage of capacity than almost 
any other industry. It is also true that they are showing 
a greater loss on operations than most other industries. 

The question comes up constantly as to why there 
are not more receiverships and reorganizations. The 
answer is due to the current financing of mill operations 
by a few relatively strong commission houses rather than 
by banks. 

“In looking into the future, there seems to be only one 
answer and that is to have sound combinations large 
enough to dominate the market for various types of 
goods and to secure greater operating efficiency, better 
results of distribution and an increase in the number of 
outlets for cotton goods. Combinations of strong com- 
panies under present conditions are likely to be efficient 
and have a profitable future. If 1932 does not see pro- 
gress along these lines, textile stocks are almost certain 
to be lower at the end of the year than at the beginning.” 

The above comments apply also to New England. 
The cotton manufacturing corporations of New Bedford 
and Fall River have little of an encouraging nature to 
report for 1931, so far as business for the year is con- 
cerned, but most of the managements took advantage of 
the opportunity to place their plants in shape to meet 
current conditions and be ready to meet any revival of 
marginal profits. In New Bedford only six of the 
regular common stocks declared dividends, and three of 
these passed disbursements in the 
final quarter. In Fall River only 


‘f moment to domestic dyestuff 
ninufacturers is the falling off in 
ort trade. Thus, exports have 
pped from 22,648,700 lb. for the 
t ten months of 1930 to 17,840,- 
' lb. in the first ten months of 
It appears that this is an op- 
tune time to retrieve a good por- 
of that loss—especially when it 
calized that China is the chief 
ign consumer of American dye- 
ts and that in thé first nine 
iths of 1931 Japan exported, 
nly to that country, 3,895,600 Ib. 
lyes, an increase of 75% over 
corresponding period of 1930. 


The accompanying table shows comparative produc- 
tion of coal-tar dyes in the United States from 1918 
to 1930 inclusive, and comparison with 1914. This 
table is based on reports of the U. 8S. Tariff Com- 
mission. For the first ten months of 1931, imports of 
dyes were 4,073,624 lb. valued at $3,573,114, com- 
pared with 3,471,630 lb. valued at $2,945,372 in 1930. 
Data on the domestic output for 1931 are not yet 
available but it is estimated that the domestic output 
will be about 92,000,000 lb. and domestic consump- 
tion approximately 66,000,000 Ib. 


Dyes Average 
No. of Produced Price 
Firms b. Value Per Lb. 


7 6,619,729 
78 58,464,446 


$3,470,096 $0.37 
62,026,390 1.06 


63,402,194 67,598,855 1.07 
82 88,263,776 95,613,740 1.08 
21 74 39,008,690 32,370,000 0.83 
1922 87 64,632,187 38,779,312 0.60 
1923 88 93,667,524 51,048,800 0.545 
1924 78 68,679,000 37,086,660 0.54 
1925 75 86,345,438 40,582,356 0.47 
1926 61 87,976,624 36,950,182 0.42 
1927 55 95,167,905 37,115,483 0.39 
1928 5 96,625,451 40,582,689 0.42 
1929 54 111,421,505 47,909,247 0.43 
1930 50 86,480,000 37,186,400 0.43 
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two paid dividends. 

As to the future, managements in 
most instances have cut inventories 
to the bone, reduced salaries of offi- 
cials in addition to the general re- 
duction of 10% cut for employees, 
written off values and maintained 
their plants in excellent condition. 
It is stated by executives that most 
of the losses sustained during 1931 
were inventory depreciation, and 
that operating losses in most cases 
were negligible. In keeping with 
stocks throughout the country, mill 
shares depreciated considerably dur- 
ing 1931, but not to so great a de- 
gree as general stocks. 
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Summary of the Week’s Developments 
in the Textile Markets 


reese TEXTILE Markets: Con- 
tinued improvement both actual and 
sentimental was reported from the cot- 
ton goods market this week. Cooper- 
ative efforts to restrain production 
within the bounds of consumption have 
been making more headway. This 
coupled with the abnormally low state 
of retailers’ stocks makes a market 
which is sensitive to any slight gain. 

The gray goods market was firm and 
fairly active at the opening of the 
week. Despite the fact that some con- 
verters are now willing to resell some 
of their contracts to take the profit 
which the recent rise in prices has 
given them, quoted prices from first 
hands remain steady. Development of 
the curtailment program has brought 
cheerfulness to sellers. Sales of 4-yard, 
8U-squares were made at 6c. for spots, 
with February and March at 53c. and 
later goods at 53c. The market on 
5.35-yard, 64x60s was 4c. 

Inquiry continues for cotton yarns 
at a price not always acceptable to 
spinners, but business taken is not 
enough to afford opportunity to advance 
prices. Single combed yarns find im- 
proved demand, Cotton is steady. 


Woot TextTite MarKeEtTs 


The opening of February found 
wool goods in a slightly firmer position, 
with some divisions decidedly im- 
proved. Women’s wear fabrics showed 
a sharp pick-up and the larger manu- 
facturers were enjoying spirited busi- 
Wool topcoatings had a favorable 
January due to the warm weather, but 
orders eased this week when winter 
played a return engagement; however. 
hookings cover the capacity of some 
firms for the entire month of February, 
so these units have little to worry about. 

Worsted fabrics, especially the more 
conservative spring lines, became mod- 
erately active this week, and mill 
representatives are encouraged. Prices 
are steadier though not steady enough 
to permit more than nominal profits. 

Worsted varns find interest in prompt 
delivery, especially in knitting yarns. 
Prices remain unchanged in the absence 
of any volume business. Raw wool 
prices continue steady to firm, with 
fair movement of 60s and finer western 
wools while 48s to 56s were quieter. 


ness, 


Sirk TEXTILE MARKETS 


The raw silk market opened steady 
and strong this week with the selling 
aspect subordinated to the more vital 
question of political-military develop- 
ments in the Orient. Importers  re- 
garded the Shanghai situation as po- 
tentially more important than the fact 
that American demand is backward. 
Thrown silk reflected the strength of 
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the primary market and hosiery mills 
bought steadily for March delivery. 
Manufacturers of men’s and women’s 
knitted underwear are the chief buyers 
of spun silk; other outlets are sluggish. 
Broadsilk demand was moderate. 


RAYON 


The rayon market was active at all 
ends this week. The viscose process 
yarns are particularly in demand; 
knitters and weavers appear to be more 
confident of spring outlook and have 
increased output. Demand for weav- 
ing yarns centers on 100s and 125s, 
while the underwear mills are covering 
on 150s. Orders extend into March. 
Rayon production is about 75% of ca- 
pacity and most companies enjoy a 
quick turnover. January yarn sales 
were slightly below the same month 
last year but were double those of 
December, 1931. | 


Knit Goops MARKETS 


Women’s  full-fashioned hosiery 
prices continue steady and the outlook 
was promising. Reductions in prices 
of novelty lines have stimulated an 
already active demand; mesh _ hosiery 
volume was growing. MHalf-hose sold 
unevenly. Mild weather has sharpened 
the call for both lightweight underwear 
and lightweight sweater lines. Men’s 
rayon and cotton shorts sold spiritedly 
this week, with prices firm and allowing 
of. moderate profits. Orders were 
mostly four weeks ahead. Sweater 
mills were particularly encouraged by 
the heavy demand for women’s light- 
weight sweaters; lacy effects in a wide 
range of styles moved steadily. 


> Richard Lennihan Named 
Hamilton Woolen President 


Richard Lennihan, treasurer of the 
Hamilton Woolen Co., Southbridge, 
Mass., has been elected president of the 
company, succeeding Thomas P. Beal, 
who has been made chairman of the 
board, it became known Wednesday. 
Ross G. Walker has been elected treas- 
urer, 


» Ingrain Hosiery Knitters 
Get Voluntary Raise 


Prospects for success of the wage-cut 
plan adopted last fall by the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers and the Full - Fashioned 
Hosiery Manufacturers of America, 
seemed brighter this week, with the 
news from Philadelphia that both 
groups had agreed upon a wage in- 
crease, effective at once, for workers 
in plants specializing in ingrain hosiery. 
The significant point, as seen by the 
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trade, is the mutual good-will indica‘ed 
in this step. It was explained that {¢ 
adjustment was made because grea er 
seasonality in ingrain hosiery jut 
workers in this division at a handic.p 
compared with those in gum hosie:y, 
The revision reduces by 50% the wave 
cut which the workers’ union volun- 
teered to take last fall. 

The change of rates for the ingrain 
group is shown in the following table: 


Old In- New 

Rate crease Rate 
Legging . 1625 . 0438 . 2063 
Footing . 0440 .0189 062 
Topping . 0560 .012 068 
Looping 0536 .0132 0668 
Seaming .0560 .012 068 


» Children’s Hosiery 
Lengths Revised 


Further revision of the proposed 
standard lengths on a number of types 
of children’s and infants’ hosiery was 
made at a meeting of the committee 
in charge of children’s hosiery standari- 
ization in New York, on Jan. 22, it is 
announced by the National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers. 

The revised lengths proposed follow : 

BOYS’ GOLF HOSE 
Tolerance plus or minus } inch on each size. 
Cylinder Length in Inches 


Size Needles (Inches) New Old 
7- 7} 110-130 3 134 14 
8 8} 120—140 34 144 15 
9- 94 130-150 34 16 16} 
10-103 140-160 33 17 17} 
11-11} 150-170 + 18 183 


The committee added the following: The above 
standards are based on mercerized, cotton, and part 
wool hosiery up to 50% wool. The lengths do not 
apply to boys’ cut and sewed golf hose. 
CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ RIBBED HOSIERY 

Tolerance } inch on each size 
Cylinder Length in Inches 


Size Needles (Inches) New Old 
5—- 5} 240-260 3} 15 15 
6- 6} 260-280 3} 18 17} 
7- 7} 280-300 32 213 20} 
8 8} 300-320 3} 24} 23 
9- 9} 320-340 4 274 26 
10 340-360 a 28} 
INFANTS’ RIBBED HOSIERY 
Length Tolerances 
Size Needles Cylinder inInches Plus or Minus 
3- 180-200 2} inch 7 4 inch 
3} 8 4 inch 
4 220-240 3inch 10 4 inch 
4} 11 4 inch 
5 240-260 33 inch 12 4 inch 
54 134 4 inch 
6 260-280 34 inch 15 4 inch 
6} 16} } inch 


INFANTS’ AND CHILDRENS’ SOCKS 


Length Tolerances 

Size Needles Cylinder inInches Plus or Minus 
4-4) 120 2} 5 4 inch 
5-53 140 2} 6} 4 inch 
6-6} 140 2} 74 4 inch 
7-73 156 23 8} 4 inch 
8-8) 156 2} 9} 4 inch 
9-9} 172 23 10} 4 inch 
10 ; 3 114 } inch 


> Confidence Dominates 
Retailers’ Convention 


Confidence in the retail store pro 
pects for 1932 was the dominant not 
of the twenty-first annual conventio 
of the National Retail Dry Goods As 
sociation, held this week at the Hote! 
Pennsylvania, New York City. Amon; 
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matters of interest to manufacturers 
whi the retailers considered were: 
desicn copyright legislation; standards 
of \usiness practice between manu- 
ers and retailers; and piece goods 
prol ems “that lend themselves for solu- 
i1rough cooperative effort of man- 
yiacturer and retailer.” The newest 
styles were shown at a fashion 
exhivit at the hotel Friday. 


> Fear of U. S. Trade Break 

Closes Yokohama Silk 

Exchange Temporarily 
Possibility of a break in trade rela- 
between Japan and the United 
States due to the critical international 
situation at Shanghai, precipitated such 
feverish trading in Yokohama on Tues- 
day that the Yokohama Raw Silk Ex- 
change suspended business in mid- 
afternoon. The exchange reopened 
\Vednesday, with tone firmer. The Na- 
tional Raw Silk Exchange in New York 
pened weak Tuesday but was strength- 
ened by news of intervention by the 
powers, and closed firm Tuesday after- 
ferdinand Thun, president of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills, one of the 
largest users of raw silk in this coun- 
try, said on Tuesday that he did not 
believe the suspension of the Yokohama 
Raw Silk Exchange would materially 
aticct his plant. “We have enough raw 
ilk on hand to last at least three or 
months,” he said. ‘We must 
look far ahead in placing orders for raw 
Silk at the present time is much 
low. It must go up instead of down, 
the price is the lowest we have ever 
vn. It is due simply to the dis- 

on of international relations.” 


tior 


> |.elin Factoring Business 


\cquired by C. I. T. 


‘ienry Ittleson, president of Com- 
cial Investment Trust Corp., New 
York, announced last Saturday that the 
ring business of William Iselin & 
(o.. recently incorporated as William 
| & Co., Inc., had been acquired 
I. T., and that the new sub- 
ry would operate independently 
r the active Iselin partners. It was 
clear that the new corporation 
inother wholly owned C. I. T. sub- 
ry, and would continue as a sep- 
organization, carrying forward 
est policies and traditions of the 

| firm, more than 100 years old. 
ie addition of this third large fac- 
g division of C, I. T. which begins 
itions with an estimated annual 
ne of over $60,000,000, will bring 
total volume of textile factoring 
by the C.I. T. factoring subsid- 
to an amount in excess of $200,- 
‘00 annually. The other two fac- 
x divisions are the Commercial 
irs Corp. and Meinhard, Greeff & 
These divisions are factoring over 
nills, converters and importers in 

e various fields of textiles. 

rther details of this important de- 








FOREIGN TRADE IN TEXTILES AND TEXTILE FIBERS 








———— Exports————. -———Imports——-__~ 
1930 1931 1930 1931 

Cotton, unmanufactured................. $496,797,595 $325,592,719 $25,273,948 $6,070,265 
Cotton, semi-manufactures............ * 15,006,726 9,818,248 3,113,629 1,787,494 
Cottom, mamufactures....ccccccccccccsss: 73,676,976 50,256,204 43,105,595 38,864,649 
Jute ana manufactures................... 4,034,410 3,194,822 67,854,427 37,658,456 
Flax, hemp and ramie and manufactures... . 526,479 262,461 36,594,066 29,797,735 
Other vegetable fiber and manufactures.... . 4,599,364 4,323,980 29,577,073 17,161,406 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured......... 74,613 69,667 37,092,271 22,372,115 
Wool, semi-manufactures................. 926,288 513,172 6,438,735 2,104,648 
Wool manufactures................ 4,022,547 2,483,973 33,703,480 20,799,958 
Hair and manufactures................... 1,928,988 1,251,996 3,624,113 2,783,429 
Gs si eecccacasc,  wameiderairem’  ,deleealadule 266, 137,552 192,287,543 
SURE TRRMIOIUIION . «6.5.55 ccc ccscsescesse 14,341,185 9,562,598 18,583,495 15,631,149 
Rayon or other synthetic textiles........... 5,907,505 3,848,763 8,375,656 4,743,093 
Miscellaneous textile products............. 18,064,678 12,447,947 20,760,223 19,297,027 

PE SEU ees ae rehire Carneuasas $639,907,354  $423,626,550  $600,708,414 $411,735,937 


Included in the total imports are 


articles ordinarily dutiable, 
to the value of $474,151 in 1930 and $376,970 in 1931. 


i imported free, 
This accounts for failure 


of totals, as given above, to check with addition of sub-classifications. 








velopment will be given in TEXTILE 
Vorip for Feb. 13. 


> Riverside & Dan River Shows 
Net Profit in 1931 


The annual report of Riverside & 
Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc., Danville, 
Va., presented to stockholders at their 
meeting, on Jan. 28, showed net profit 
after depreciation for year ended Dec. 
31, 1931, of $96,579. This compares 
with a net loss of $665,432 for the year 
of 1930. Sales for 1931 totaled $10,710,- 
522 against $11,713,366 for 1930, the 
decline of price accounting for the re- 
duced dollar volume. Officers were re- 
elected. Further details will be given 
in our next issue. 


> Big Increase in Franklin 
Process Profits 


The financial report of the Franklin 
Process Co., of Providence, R. I., which 
was read at the annual stockholders 
meeting held in Providence last week, 
indicated that the company substantially 
increased its net profit during 1931 as 
compared with 1930. The earnings 
statement was not made public, but the 
balance sheet showed that income taxes 
payable in March for the taxable year 
of 1931 will aggregate $40,888, against 
$22,160 for the year previous. 

It was stated that current 
amount to $1,026,986, as 
$1,101,114 in 1930, and_ total 
$3,186,912, as against $3,187,426. 


assets 
against 
assets 


> Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia and New York for the week 
ended Jan. 30, based upon data com- 
piled by Dept. of Agriculture, follow: 

Week 


Ended -—Total to Date —~ 
Jan. 30 1932 1931 


Domestic.......... 361,000 5,089,000 4,271,000 
Aer 1,886,000 5,067,000 5,182,000 
WORN esses 2,247,000 10,156,000 9,453,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 


Boston........ . 1,886,000 5,067,000 5,182,000 
Philadelphia . 1,082,000 3,927,00C 2,374,000 
New York.... . 1,318,000 3,730,000 4,137,000 

DOMME esse . 4,286,000 12,724,000 11,693,000 
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> Col. C. F. H. Johnson 


Addresses Philadelphia Wool 
Men 


More than 50 members of the Phila- 
delphia Wool and Textile Association 
were present at their monthly dinner 
meeting at the Down Town Club, Phila- 
delphia, Friday, Jan. 29. President 
Herbert K. Webb presided and _ pre- 
sented the guest speaker, Col. Chas. 
I’. H. Johnson, president of the Botany 
Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. In his 
remarks, Col. Johnson emphasized the 
need of cooperative action in the in- 
dustry which has shown lack of leader- 
ship or real cooperation. 

Col. Johnson asserted that the smaller 
mills do more than 60% of the business 
to-day, and that it is not the larger 
units which are the leaders. He praised 
the work of both the National Associa- 
tion of Wool Manufacturers and also 
the National Wool Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and expressed the opinion that the 
former organization offered a medium 
for the possible perpetuation of the 
aggressive and progressive trend mani- 
fested in the promotion of the National 
Wool Week. 

Col. Johnson paid a tribute to the 
work of the Philadelphia Textile School 
and stated that it had been brought to 
his attention that the financial situation 
of the city of Philadelphia was such 
that the usual support offered by the 
city to the amount of $50,000 was not 
available. He suggested the adoption 
of a resolution urging the Textile Foun- 
dation to advance this sum to the school 
out of its funds in order that the work 
might be continued. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 


> British Rayon Production for 
December and for Year 


British rayon production for Decem- 
ber was 6,070,000 Ib. compared with 
November’s 6,260,000 Ib. and 3,240,000 
lb. for December, 1930. The last quar- 
ter of 1931 marked an all-time high 
record production of 17,590,000 Ibs. 
compared with the previous best three 
months (second quarter of 1929) of 
15,680,000 Ib. The 1931 total is 54,570,- 
000 Ib., compared with 48,770,000 in 
1930 and 56,900,000 in 1929. 
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Cotton Goods 





OTATIONS 


at close of business, Feb. 2, 1932 
Prices cover average quanties unless otherwise stated 








Cotton Yarn 


CARDED (Average Quality) 











= ei , - ee ee : 
— ae eo ; Double Carded 2c c., higher according to quality COMBED PEELER (Average Quali 
PRINT CLOTHS | SINGLE SKEINS OR TUBES (Warp Twist) TWO-PLY—(Knitting Twist) Cors 
27 -in., 64x60, 7. 60 2h 2ic 3ic 4s to 8s $0.12; . 22s $0.16 | 208-2...... $0.25 60s-2......$0 - 3 
38}-in., 64x60, 5. 35 4 Bic. = 54-Sic. | 108 13 24s 17 | 30s-2...... - .26 oe - 5 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 4ic 4ic 51-6 c. | 12s 134 26s. -13) | 36g-2...... — 29 RBs oa. - 60 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 Sie. dc bic. | 16s 14} 30s. -19 | 400-2...... - .30 PORN isis = 
39 -in., 80x80, 4.00 53-6 c. 54-5ic 73-8 c., 20s 15 40s ex. qual. oe 1 Ste8: .. 5. .32— .35 iat... -1.03 
BROWN SHEETINGS TWO-PLY SKEINS AND TUBES 
8s-2 $0.13 26s-2 $0. 18-0. 18} WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 
36-in., 56x60, 4.00 41-4. 4h Sic. | 108-2 . 134 30s-2...... 19- . 195 a 5 , eee 
36-in., 48x48, 3.00 43-5 ¢. 4ic. 63c. | 128-2 14 368-2 ; 23 TWO-PLY—(Warp Twist) 
37-in., 48x 48, 4.00 4c. 4c 5k 14s-2 . 143 40s-2 . 26 
| 16s-2 15 40s-hi brk. . 28 
20s-2 15 — .16 50s-2 33 | 20s-2...... $0.25 ed. 5.00: $0 -0.40 
PAJAMA CHECKS 248-2 17 - .17 60s-2 .36 | 30s-2...... - .27 70s-2 -50 = 52 
E615 s'> ; .30 DEE, 664c0 62 
. SINGLE WARPS OOiKe. cia ss sai = soe Sir ess cs - ,99 
36}-in., 72x80, 4.70 4ic. 43-4hc. 5j-6c. | SINGLE WARPS 
36 -in., 64x60, 5.75 dc. 3}-34e. Sc. | 10s...... $0.13 24s $0.17 | Me2....-. 33 - .35 1000-2 1.02 
REARS . 133 26s. - .18 
. invari | 14s. Ey 30s aoa 194 
MISCELLANEOUS 16s 14 40s. ex.qual. 28° ir — 
20s , 153 SINGLES 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd..+ 4ic 4ic. 6ic. 2 
Denims, 2. 20 ‘ Vic. 9hc. Ihiec. TWO-PLY WARPS 12s........ $0.18} D082. s500. $0. 26 
Tickings, 8 oz I2 ¢ 12 c. I5¢ eee V4p.....+4. a) 388........ 28}~ .29 
Ge Re : 1 i os 8s-2 $0.13 24s-2 $0. 173-0. 18 SN sk wets — .19} SOs sachs Gal eee 
Standard prints bic bic. 7hc. : | ; 
Eastern staple ging- 10s-2 ; . 134 26s-2 Fle re - .20 eee 32 
hams, 27-in 6}e. 6c. 8 c. | !2s-2 — 14 30s-2 SAD SP Peas nks's - .2l Pe: ee 
F 14s-2 . 143 40s-2 ordin. . 26 ead a tiie - sa PE crscens poe eles 
16s-2 15 50s-2.. ae ee * pee 80s. .60 - .63 
20s-2 . 15$- .16 St - 36 
‘ s-2 and 4-ply skeins 1 tubes; tinged, 114; white, 12}; . : ae . 7 
Cotton Waste ae-Land +ply ckeine and tubes; tinged, 115; white, 124; | serpceRIZED CONES—(Combed, Unesuel) 
26s-2 . $0. 364-0. 38} OE ices $0.90 
NINE cb or dig Cpe ebceeae 53 — 6} HOSIERY CONES (Frame Spun) 30s-2 => ae 1008-2....... 1.15-1.3 
ee er ree 5 — 5} 8s $0.12} 22s - $0.16 36s-2 -40 — .42 1200-2....... 1.50-1.60 
Sak. comber etl ahem bih a Weak mew ek 4} 5 10s - 43 24s bias oa 40s-2 -42 - .44 Bs - skeen 5I- .52 
Choice willowed fly ihESrele eee pun 23 — 33 | I2s — .134 26s . 18 45s-2 -424- .44} 40s. ; 5 
Choice willowed picker................. 2 - 3 14s ; - .14 30s tying 184- .19 50s-2 .45 — .47 | “ee 61- .64 
DORR ceca c ec Cab wen oes eka ae o's 64 - 73 | 16s - .14} 30s reg. . . 20 60s-2 w= ba 60s. . . 70- .73 
Rieseb irs CGR 8 ssc nn 6 4 ode sence 2 — 23 18s : ne: 30s ex — 21 an 70s-2 -64 — .66 . Jee 80- .83 
White spooler (single).................. 4, - 44 | 20s 15 -— .15} 40s ; -26 | 80s-2 a> a2 Pacsceecs .e a 
Cotton Prices and Statistics 
COTTON STATISTICAL DATA | MOVEMENT INTO SIGHT SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS 
Fluctuations of Futures) This Year Last Year Jan Feb. This Last 
Closed For Week Closed Net | Week 389,000 127,000 Markets 27 2 Sales Week Year 
Jan. 28 High Low Feb. 2 Ch'ge | Season 11,542,000 10,880,000 | Galveston... 6.55 6.45 2,731 978,923 653,458 
February . 6.57 6:63 6:57 6:46 11 | New Orleans 6.58 6.47 20,763 1,045,167 771,726 
March 6.64 6.79 6.53 6.53 11 WORLD VISIBLE SUPPLY | Mobile 6.20 6.15 4,821 239,233 197,870 
April 6.71 6.79 6.71 6.61 10 One | Savannah 6.49 6.43 1,425 302,540 322,947 
May 6.81 6.96 6.69 6.70 11 Jan. 29 Year Ago} Norfolk..... 6.64 6.53 251 68,189 95,498 
June 6. 86 6.96 6. 86 6.77 09 | Interior towns and ports of U.S.* 7.089.000 5.692.000 | New York... 6.70 6.60 3,325 212,194 228,543 
July 6.97 7.13 6.86 6.87 10 | Afloat etapa Europe 1/468,000 1/888,000 | Augusta 6.44 6.31 718 132,256 114,602 
\ugust 7.04 7.11 7.04 6.93 1! | Afloat to and at ports of Orient.. ‘805,000 337,000 | Memphis 5.95 5.85 39,854 478,597 369,253 
September 7.12 7.00 7.08 7.00 12 | Sie : | St. Louis 6.35 6.35 15,543 
October ae 69e UFO 7.07 12] ‘Total 9.362.000 7.917.000 | Houston 6.50 6.40 23,374 1,630,866 1,422,342 
November ier 958 TRF TAS a2] : Increase Decrease | Dallas. 6.10 6.00 37,237 41,967 18,89! 
I december ; 2.29 7.50 7.23 7.23 I21c¢ hange during week 47,000 91,000 
January 7.42 7.54 7.30 7.30 12 * Includes afloat to New York. DIFFERENCES ON AND OFF MIDDLING 
: ; Dec cts ee WHITE GRADES 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK FORWARDINGS TO MILLS OF WORLD eis. ae a ic 
(Middling) -This Year -Last Year Dallas ‘phis gomery gusta “age 
Ney New liver- Week Season Week Season ae... 0. 65+ 75t 0.75¢ 0.754 0 721 
York Orleans pool No. States, U.S 23,000 472,000 14,000 481,000 | SG.M. .50t .50T 65+ 63 57 
Thursday, Jan. 29..... 6.70 6.58 5.49 So. States, U.S 109,000 2,739,000 45,000 2,351,000 | G.M.... .40t .40t .45T 447 A 
‘riday, Js ; a ‘ RENE 0 tea .25T .25T ast 254 25 
Satenkay Man 3i 6 $0 6. 3 3. 9 Total U.S 132,000 3,211,000 59,000 2,832,000 | s TM. _25* _20* _25* 25% 25* 
Snakes tals 0 6 80 6 6s 5 61 Great Britain 31,000 627,000 17,000 463,000) | yy... _50* -50* _55* 50" 3B 
Tnatey. iteb 2 6 60 6.47 5.62 | Continent 87,000 1,767,000 96,000 1,913,000 | 5 G.O.** _75* _75* _90* 88% 83" 
= r } Orient : 90,000 1,636,000 44,000 664,000 G.O. 1.00* 1.00* 1.25* 1. 25* 1.14 
Canada and 
FOREIGN COTTONS other America 2,000 106,000 2,000 ~—:128,000 | oy ae 
Egyptian Cotton YELLOW TINGED 
ie aaa ‘ Total foreign ' 2R* 
Alexandria Exchange, Fe’. 2. : Change countries... 210,000 4,136,000 159,000 3.168.000 G a ; ge sa 4 we oo 0 = 
Mar. Sak ; ‘ 13.58 +0. 43 World total 342,000 7,347,000 218,000 6,000,000 | M. = , 5* "i 50* “poe 50% 60 
Feb. Uppers 11.12 +0.42 S.L.M ay 1 008 ; 90* 190° “B8* 95* 
‘b.-Mar. Shipment ec osto 23XPORTS FR "NITED STATES sows ° ° . = : 
oheb.-Mar. Shipment e. if. Boston EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATE: PM. 03s* 0 nl4oe 358 nase 13) 
e ully good fair Sak (No. 38) 12.75 Total 185,000 4,778,000 78,000 4,419,000 | 
Fully good fair t good Uppers (No. 10) 10.60 , | YELLOW STAINED 
(By silent layton & Co AVERAGE PRICE FEB-MAR., SHIPMENT |G.M..... 0.65% 0.60* 0.65% 0.50* 0 : 
_— ; ae ” ‘STERN COTTON 1S.M.**...  .90* 1.10%  .90* = .75" 14 
Foreign cotton: F. O.B. New York, Cents HARD WE ” RN COTTON | Me!) 4°35% 135% 135% 1 25% 1.37 
Peruvian Tanguis Strict Middling 17} F.o.b. New England 
Peruvian Pima N« 16 : pee ad 
Peruvian Moderate Rouch 12 Middling St. Middling BLUE STAINED 
Peruvian Full Rough 17 | | ¥s-in. ; and 8}- 8hc. 82- 9c. G.M.**... 0.65* 0. 35* 0.65* 0.50% 0.60" 
China. Tientem No: §...............- 10 Ii-in a 83- Ve, 93—- 93c, | S.M.**...  1.00* .85* 1.00* 88* 20 
SO AME Sic ncis wine > se khan 5 <6 7 tol0 FS -in 93-10he. 10}—Ile. PA sane 39° 1. 10* |. 35* 1.25" 1.34 
India Smooth vee 6} to7} | i 12}-133e. 135-14}e. **Grades not deliverable on contract. 
(By Bruns-Nordeman Co.) “ asis on New Y rk, March, 6.53. *Off Mideling. Tf n Middling 
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Wool Worsted Yarns Tops and Noils 

















oHI0, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIRGINIA ENGLISH SYSTEM WEAVING TOPS —BOSTON 
(IN GREASE) ~ - De Reraek wid eee eG OE NALS “2 7 
foedeine...90.26 90.204 § blood....90.23-0.24 | 345 440....0.02. SLID ceme lad. | EIR Reece erect eee 00.8 -*-5 
Fine 20 aa 1 blood... ee 7-285 4 Half-blood ( 60- 62s) Dalek wae Waleed wee .70 — .73 
7 53 - (24 OBS 408.00... eee eee eee eee ees ~ 87} | High i blood pape ppente .66 — .68 
j bl Hts — heen eee eee teen tee eeeseeees oar ‘a Aver. # blood (56s)................ ... .60- .62 
atch ci aa F - nen ihe iad, cikk @ acace eas we 974-1. oak blce ; 
= TEXAS AND CALIFORNIA 2-30s 64s fancy mixes... . 1.25 -1.274 md ‘a UR a) 180 tea = on s 
(CLEAN BASIS) (Single yarns 5c. less than above) a r 4 hs ee es poses. ar 
OU Ee sien s caw cicwe wens a er 
Neeie, 120MM vs cca cins weet ... $0.54 -0. 56 — com ee = ME EME a, cv ci snnvebiades , .50=- .52 
Calif SE Se ony oe -46 — .48 406" | alae ek go tae slo ' 274-1 324 I Fs MEE OE ce ences canes oeces . .46— .48 
s, 64s.. Cie ateeiaa'e irins aatudaina $3 . 274-1. 324 
LLED—EASTERN (CLEAN BASIS) — BR eese rete t Ken eue fs ee a 
: $0.58 -$0.60  B-Super...$0.43 -0.45 | 2-608 70s...... Lidia, chante” sig Toei a s-l. TOPS — = ING 7 99 
cm . Qa Gow C-Buper. << ee ae | ENGLISH SYSTEM KNITTING ee 
+9 ae te ae / en pa ae eee eee eee eee eens $0.70 - .723 | Pine (70s)......... 25}d bid. (56s). . 18d 
50 ONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING | § ~ os eee eee ee eee eens oa Fine (648)......... 24d 3 bid. (50s)... . 134d 
_ ? "To | -2U8, MED OU... we ccc rcs esesessseseee 7 +e 2 ) 
° (CLEAN BASIS) EE nn sas ca key edares aa ee SS ee Om... ee 
03 Staph a phadndaitecyss hannchhetieden) ‘= a ~0. = - a = Pn Liniisieeky bs onscacuecaews ‘ —1.00 
staple Ww cctsenscvseceevcerece a6 6 - , 6 UE lca re ele en ee aoe 1.1 -1.15 y 
I aie 1 fs IONE 5 ho 5 ka sie ah ore 32 — 535 | 1-188, 48s ja... RN Shae 0 ouicicg seer “87p “99 NOILS — BOSTON 
ASAI. 9 gee ek GA A ote ea ork Ae Soe | PRM OIE, occ g 5 > fesse saieine de .90 — .923 ss : 
TOSS per rrr re cteeetr) ree Al -— .43 (Oil yarns 17%c. less) ss es a a i ae ee “0.2 
_ wR — * | al-Did.... ° . Pe > sOW nous... ° - . 
MOHAIR—DOMESTIC Se FRENCH SYSTEM o71-1.00 | Aver-# bid. :28- :30 Medium 
SEO erin « fnen Whaneatiiay Nate $0.22 -0.26 | 1. 208 ee trp e eee cess 102! : = Fine colored. .23 — .28 colored... .18 .20 
‘ Peat combing............+ssseee ceoes -30 — .32 RMON. n:.o<scecscccscss oe. 15 = Ocaee 
a MOHAIR FOREIGN (IN BOND) en oc eae 
90 Turkey falf, QVORMMG . o66 ie 6iie:k. dv clecee.cisa $0.17 -0.21 BMC MAR WRI oes wears oe 1.15 -1eva Y e 
02 eab EM ce Te TR Gene gancceocacte wee 18 - .21 | 2-303, 64s, Fancy mixes... 2.0.2.0. 0.. 1. 325-1.35- Wool Substitutes 
ro ON eee ee 1.25 -—1.274 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING SE MEG sie Koa sess WT RNOS Cerne ss 1.42}-1. 474 7 TASTE 
(CLEAN BASIS IN BOND) cei sadvon vogue aks; 1.40 -1.45 bata acacia 
ee — o- . 1-60s, 76s.. Pate nar miate iain ache 9s . 1.75 -1.80 Lap, fine white $0.60 — .62 
7 20.40 0,42 | Pome Mens arte: | ee memes 17-77 eos7 RS ae 
29 ey col teed eeaeaey th pene eee a= Oe ce TRENCH SPUN MERINO WHITE ‘ — ends, fine white................... 43 - .45 
30 “7S ac a ice aa a tac —-,. °4 -30s, ee ere - .95 Hard ends, } blood white............... 30 - .32 
32 Pee ioe Toa eratnrows te twsiennee ys +28 - .30 | 1.40s, 50-50-608 on cops.......... 2. - 1.00 -1.024 | Hard ends, fine colred.... 203.2200. 2 “18 — :20 
40 (IN GREASE) 1-40s, 50-50-648 on cops.............0-. 1.023-1.05 Hard ends, medium colored............. = 3 
52 Afonteeiden: on 1-40s, 50-50-64s Australian cops... 1.10 -1.15 ROE aes were ad edeneeeun'a.< 43 = .2 
63 582-60) a Reena Ee $0.17 -0.18 Underwear mixes, 3 to 5c.. Solid color, 35c. additional. | Burr, fine carbonized........... Meeecd (9 ee eae 
Rss cc Leaemons eee siscsesed ath ee N ¥. k T F 
eee re er ee .15- .16 ew or op utures 
) Buenos Aires: Closed For Week—. Closed N 
‘ = oO > 7 ‘ } et , AT 4 <1 . 4 7 y _ 
% : a t4s Ree a sa $0. 49 0. it io ee lew et Cee OLD WOOLEN RAGS (GRADED FOR MFRS.) 
2 ’ ssa cles ite aca CaN  acthcle chy ; | cmueey nite - fe > = e. 50 68. 2 +0.50 } Merinos, coarselight................. $0.044-0.05 
oY REIGN C ET (GREASE BASIS IN YN March....... 68. 68. 68.00 68.50 +0.50 | Merinos, fine dark................... .024— .03 
3 . CARPET (GREASE BASIS IN BOND) | Apri |'''''" 6800 68.00 68.00 68.00  iu- NIE... ccc canes [984- 1094 
a (leppo ws ashed... ded obs iva esta eee ae Msi saa os 68.00 68.00 68.00 68.00 : PN og SaaS aia ren’ oe’ eg 'S- eat .044- .05 
6 China DME BSc cs swe ceo cewas : , June ‘ ‘ ‘ ; OS ar ae .044- .05 
23 Chit ; a ng No. ; 1 3 Nis 8 30 68 70 e8 30 68 30 Serges a : 073 08 
4 ia g MD arid arte ate atone autre ‘ i July. gare ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ‘ Serges, red... . [thi ewawadeeenen ks ‘ ‘ 
= ReeAIR MMMM fet te seh Lhe of 2 a August 68.50 68.70 68.50 68.50 ‘ Knit, white. pated Saw eae ae Drataacek ats .21 ie aa 
¢ CO Se ee cnet ne yt oo .09 — .10 September... 68.50 68.50 68.50 68.50 .. ; NI IMNINS 2 Ge 9.6 ba oleic iwieiaredieligdigs .08 — .08} 
oe Scot blac k face (nominal)........... . ~I4— .16 October ..... 68.50 68.50 68.50 68.50 ; : EE eee .084- .09 
Nast India: ROMGARER. <2. 65000 vesavens I . 16 November... 68.50 68.50 68.50 68.50 5 ate I he a ons cc oameRw iene eeaene 4 .034—- .04 
WAIL ae Sareea Det ere tie mas Gis warareata A=. December.... 68.50 69.00 68.50 69.00 +0.50 | Worsted, blue................000000s 05 — .054 
RS PRIA ER CRIe bla eee OE oes os Rae .19 - .20 January..... .... 69.00 69.00 69.00 tec LENIN Sg os 5 cin <p-esia os aw ded newes 054- .06 
Silk Yarns Raw Silk 
| THROWN SILK (60 day basis) . . . 
58 Prices Nomina] (60 Day Toren, Spot Goods) NATIONAL RAW SILK EXCHANGE 
i) lapa anzine, 2 thd. epec ed. XX sk 85%.. $3.35 Prices Nominal Close For the Week Close Net 
:pan organzine, :oe grand * 2 east ;. 15 oat 15 20/22 Jan.27 High Low Feb.! Ch’ge 
4 apa — thd. sp. crack. sk. 81%.... .00 ‘hite White Yellow | a ; Ore > : 
43 oan crepe, Se = See ais 3.15 | Super Grand, 87%..... $2.45 $2.20 $2.25 coe: PE a Le te tee 
b apa e < adinn, 4 thd. sp. grand singles, 87% 4.20 Special Grand, 85% -o . ate April 1.76 1.79 1.73 1.79 + 0.03 
ae span vrenadine, 3 thd. 90%, Reg eee eee : 5.20 nena. oe 81%. Ce a ee — | May 1.76 1.80 1.73 1.80 + 0.04 
43 Canton crepe, 3and 4 thd. 14/160n bobbins... 2. 30 Cen K XX. 78% 1.85 1.95 | June. . 1.76 1.79 1.73 1.79 +0. 03 
- Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan 90% ees . 4.10 on Extra. 73%... 180 : 2.00 July Lee 0. ta Lae +0.03 
l Hosiery tram 5 thd, Japan, 85%............ 315 Best E ts 680 =s* 1°70 <s ‘+ | August 1.76 1.80 1.73 1.80 + 0.04 
Hosiery tram, crack XX 78%............... 2.85 | est xtra, Orssecre . tee : September 1.76 1. 80 1.73 1.80 +0.04 
PUN SILK YARNS (Terms: net 30) | Canton filature, now etyid, 14/16... ..0<600 0008 $1.65 Total number of bales, 3,730. Total approximate 
40/2 vbdecseee ae RIO i hel oe ot $3.45 | Canton filature, new style, 20/22............. 1.60 value, $917,766.50. Trading unit crack XX 13/15 
r- 54/2 4 ae 3.30 Bee ee Soot ee ce 2:35 | Tussah filature, 8cocoon...............+45- .90 white 78% 
4 ‘ : 7 
| Domestic Rayon | Ravon Waste 
’ ; , | NITRO-CELLULOSE PROCESS | 
VISCOSE PROCESS First Second First Second | Open bleached waste f $0. 13-$0.14 
by | . ° > sache > 
| Denier Filament First Second | Denier Qual. Qual. Denier Qual. Qual. | oe —_s —, SET - 
30 are or $2.25 abi 75.. .$1.35 $1.25 150....$0.75 $0.72 | Bleached thread waste (misc.) 06- .07 
50 12-18) =... ee $1.25 _ 1.05 = .95 175.... 75 72 | Colored thread waste 03- .04 
2 18-30 pine sce 20 1.10 25... 95 85 | Colored clips.. .03- .04 
: 125 REM ee Ga ‘90 "80 CUPRAMMONIUM PROCESS | icuuaemntieienig ns — 
Ps Re rte er 22 70 Fila- Fila- CONVERTED RAYON WASTE 
‘ i: 24 = savas tiem ‘ fs . cs Denier ment Price Denier ment Price | Bleached tops $0. 30-$0. 324 
af os ete 7 ; . Unbleached tops ‘ .27- .28 
' 75-90 aici ; 85 82 3 z $3. Me : . $ . = Bleached nelle tl 
1/0 Pe ng baie aia ‘ a3 .72 . & 7 Unbleached noils 094 
176 30 242.60 100 75 1.10 iblea 
“aU MTN ca etesaea arg ees 85 82 3 7 12 9 Bleached garnetts «42 
ry; 30 40 0 1.70 20 0 1.00 : 
= _ ae? nase eee enews 75 .72 52 30 1.50 150 112 90 Unbleached ig. dcka dm diecae. cinerea aua 
U 2-62 oa , 63 .60 65 45 1 40 180 135 OF | COMOTOR GRIMONNE. 5. oo cece tencsccreee .10- 1 
‘. va Kawi enpeaee 63 .60 | 
5 CaN? Rene hsale wasn .63 .60 | ACETATE PROCESS | 
Pe | ‘WE Gxecuesetaszus 63 . 60 er “a silk Was 
Denier Price Denier oa 51 Ik W aste 
GBs a0 et ESO 125 eee. SE. Kibisso Kakai Grand XX..........cccecceees 0.50 
60.... cease FSO 150.. vse el. 00 Kibisso Kakei Triple Exts&@. .....0.ccvcesccecces 44 
75.. tee 1.40 300.. -ccesee te OO | Beigon Grand Double.......ccccccccevcceccce 49 
Secs na ens A PEM... diva vieeeeeeeeeuees 50 
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Southworth Humidifiers 
in the weave room of 
Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. 
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BOTANY 


modernizes with 


SOUTHWORTH 


Mumiditfiers 


OTANY Worsted Mill, known 

far and wide as a striking 
example of modern mill operation, 
chose Southworth Humidifiers for 
its weave shed. Perhaps it was 
Southworth’s simplicity of opera- 
tion. Or low operating cost. May- 
be their steady delivery and big 
water capacity convinced the execu- 
tives of Botany. But on this much 


Humidifiers, keep the relative hu- 
midity under strict control — day 
and night if you need it—and at 
the exact figure for efficient opera- 
tion. They do away with static. 
They insure the proper regain in 
yarn. They reduce breakage anil 
save seconds. And above all, they 
require so little power and atten- 


tion that operating and mainte- 












> y » «© > > . : « °"@ 3 9 ye yr 
ee — you can _ depend: Southworth nance costs are "way down. 
2%, See ae ee Humidifiers were installed after Y i -difieati a 
i ‘is cailte.  Wiow"ll : = : ou need humidification. “very 
a % find it helpful wide comparison and exhaustive : 
%y “ey” a, and mighty  tn- ; mill does. But more than that, you 
% : % *e, formative on mill tests. eye e ° 
oY “eg “%, humidification. need humidification that brings 
» ) “,, 4 r . . * . . 
~ % » mm ~*~ Wherever humidity plays a part in’ you savings greater than its cost. 
+, thes oN . e 7 . - . . 
oe “oag °om™!™ your mill, there Southworth Look into Southworth. 
“6 4 * 
% % *e = 
*y, ‘ Me, Each Instrument is Individually and Automatically Controlled. 
ty % ~\ 
" 4 SOUTHWORTH 
’ “ey %. 
“ D 
O 
’ Machine C 
4 ° 
i  M, achine Co. 
“h, i‘ 
°% * Portland, Mai 
“ , oruand, VWaine 
%, 
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